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Preface 


This symposium is tendered to John Dewey as he enters the tenth 
decade of his iife. He is the only major philosopher to have lived 
beyond his ninetieth year. Longevity, however, is not a philosoph- 
ical achievement. It is a natural gift. Not the length of his life but 
the nature of his ideas makes John Dewey important for our time 
and explains why on four occasions he has been honored by his 
colleagues with a volume of commemorative studies. 

The present volume seeks to give some evidence of the extent 
to which the intellectual climate of our time has been influenced 
by Dewey’s ideas. Something of their scope may be inferred from 
the fact that it requires experts from so many different fields to sur- 
vey them; and something of their depth by the analytical charac- 
ter of the contributions. Technically, Dewey is a philosopher’s 
philosopher, but the impact of his philosophy has been general He 
IS the one professional philosopher of our age whose ideas have 
touched the common man through institutional changes in edu- 
cation and social action, broadly conceived, to which they have con- 
tributed. The essays which constitute the volume are valuable as 
an introduction to Dewey’s thought: but they are indispensable to 
an understanding of the total effect of that thought on the intel- 
lectual history of our times. 

There is good reason to believe that his significance as a thinker 
will extend beyond our own tunes. It has often been observed that 
philosophers are most effectively refuted not by argument but by 
being ignored. John Dewey has certainly lived long enough to be 
ignored, to become part of a history so much accepted as a matter 
of course that it seems more remote in time than it actually is. But 
instead, he still looms as large as ever in the intellectual life of the 
nation, not only in virtue of his own continuing contributions but 
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as part of the liberal heritage of American culture m relation to 
which each new generation feels called upon to define its position. 
Whether we turn to the philosophy of law or science or art, it is 
instructive to note how often the issues raised by Dewey come to the 
fore in the latest discussions and the newest beginnings. John 
Dewey is continually being rediscovered even by those who have 
taken him for granted. He is continually being refuted, but the 
necessity of refuting him does not seem to abate Strong differ- 
ences exist about the validity of his ideas but none about their 
relevance 

The central reason for the vitality of Dewey's ideas is their con- 
cern with two mam themes which are uniquely related to the dis- 
tinguishing features of modern culture. They are, first, the nature 
of scientific inquiry and its implications for man's conception of 
himself, and the cosmos; and, second, the aspiration for a world 
of free men and free societies which despite the triumphs of totali- 
tarian regimes m the world is stronger in popular consciousness 
than ever before in human history. These themes give the book its 
title. 

The original suggestion for this volume developed in conjunc- 
tion with the activities of the National Committee to Celebrate the 
90th Birthday of John Dewey, which sponsored a public dinner to 
him on October 20th, 1949, and organized several meetings to dis- 
cuss his views. The editor was requested to accept the full responsi- 
bility of organizing and carrying out the project. He wishes to 
thank the contributors and publishers for their cooperation in mak- 
ing this public tribute possible. 

Sidney Hook 
New York University 

New York, N. Y. 

January 1, 1950 
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John Dewey and the Spirit of Pragmatism 


hy Horace M. Kallen 


William James was almost twenty-one and John Dewey three 
years and two months old that December of 1862 when President 
Lincoln called for a national day of prayer. The immediate occasion 
of the call was the country’s depression after the terrible defeat of 
the Union forces at Fredericksburg. The contmuing need was the 
crisis of civil war which at last consummated the chronic division 
over Liberty and Union that had strained the nation’s life from 
birth. Daniel Webster had stated in an apothegm the ideal of those 
who had voted abolitionist Abraham Lincoln into the Presidency. 
Liberty and Union, Webster had cried, in the famous debate over 
nullification, Liberty and Union, one and inseparable, now and 
forever. True, the liberty the voters chose was not the liberty Web- 
ster had argued for. He had in mind the liberty of local government 
as set over against the general freedom of individuals. 'The liberty 
Americans voted for, in electing Lincoln, was the equal liberty 
under federal guarantee of each and every human bemg with every 
other, whatever his color, his religion, his race, his sex, his occupa- 
tion, his national or cultural origin. 

In the traditions of a large section of the American people, as 
to the generations of the privileged everywhere else in the world, 
such equal liberty had been anathema. Those Americans were used 
to devising and elaborating arguments of religion, of philosophy, 
of science, of culture, of economics, of politics and of history dem- 
onstrating that such equal liberty was impossible, or if possible, 
fraught with evil consequences alike for those who would concede it 
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and those who would acquire it. They claimed the weight of all au- 
thority and all tradition for their side Never, they argued, had there 
been, never could there be, equality of the unequal It was God 
Himself who had divided mankind into elect and unelect, saved 
and condemned, masters and servants, rulers and subjects, leaders 
and followers, free men and bond. To take the affirmations of the 
Declaration of Independence in good faith, was to defy Providence, 
to propose anarchy in place of the good God’s hierarchical order of 
the universe. If, then, equal liberty had to be the price of union, 
they would rather serve God by seceding from the Union, and de- 
fending with their blood his divinely-ordained order of rank and 
station. And secede and fight they did. 

For a long time it looked as if Providence would reward their 
obedience to its commands with victory. Unlike the servants of 
God, their foes, the champions of liberty in union had always been 
men of peace, they and their fathers before them, without taste for 
the organi 2 ation of warlike might, without the ideals or skills that 
rendered such organization effective. The force with which they un- 
dertook to impose union and to compel liberty at first suffered defeat 
after defeat. The battle of Fredericksburg was one such defeat, and, 
some urged, the decisive one. So, calling the people to prayer, Lin- 
coln told them* 'The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty, and we 
must rise to the occasion. As our case is new, so must we think 
anew and act anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, and then we 
shall save our country.” 

Well, the soldiers of liberty did win the final victory for the 
Union, and their victory wrote liberty in the terms of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments anew into the national Con- 
stitution. But the equal liberty in free union for which they sweated 
and suffered and bled and died is still remote from achievement. 
In the perspectives of history, the struggles to live and to grow of 
the "new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal,” have come upon new occa- 
sions piled high with new difficulties, and the need of its people to 
disenthrall themselves, to think anew and to act anew, is repeatedly 
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as urgent as it ever was. The doubt has not died, even among its 
true friends, whether a nation so conceived and so dedicated can 
long endure. The doubt, indeed, attended its birth, and enthralls 
Its growth to this very day There have always been those who were 
fire for national sovereignty and independence and ice to personal 
liberty, fire for tradition and ice for new thought and new action, 
and they have never been among the least in the land. To disenthrall 
ourselves from the dogmas of the past to which those spirits would 
shape the future, has ever been the stne qua non of the innovations 
by which salvation comes 


As Thomas Jefferson had understood it, the very creation of 
"government of the people, for the people, by the people,” which 
brought freedom to new birth in a new way, had been a prime act 
of disenthralment. In the year 1826 Jefferson was eighty-three years 
old. It was the fiftieth since the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. It was the seventeenth since its author had retired 
from public affairs, and gone from enacting to communicating the 
democratic ideal. The chief architect of democracy in America had 
made himself its chief philosopher. In both roles Jefferson found 
that he was at war with enemies of the democratic way at home and 
abroad. His whole life long he had to fight at home on behalf of the 
First Freedom with the wall of separation this requires between 
Church and State, and on behalf of the universal, free public edu- 
cation and of the abolition of slavery and the slave trade implied by 
this freedom. As President, he had inherited a cold war with Great 
Britain which became hot in 1812 nor ended in a genuine peace 
until after the Civil War. He had had to fight for his country’s 
liberties with the France of the Revolution and the France of Napo- 
leon, while at home he had had to counter the men afraid of free- 
dom, vested interests of church and privilege, a "tinsel aristocracy,” 
who wanted America to be but a new name for old ways of spiritual 
and material bondage and not the free and fluid society where free 
men freely think their own thoughts and make their own places. 
Few were the occasions he had faced not piled high with difficulty 
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and demanding reflection unthrottled by authority and action un- 
trammeled by precedent. 

This, and much else like this, must have been in Jefferson’s mind 
when he wrote to the Mayor of Washington regretting his inability 
to participate in the festivities of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. That action, he said, 
had called for a **boid and doubtful election between submission 
and the sword.” Consequences had justified the hazard at home, 
and he firmly believed that the Declaration would be to the entire 
world— "to some parts sooner, to others later, but finally, to all, the 
signal of arousing men to burst the chains, under which Monkish 
Ignorance and superstition has persuaded them to bind themselves, 
and to assume the blessings and security of self-government. The 
form which we have substituted restores the free right to the un- 
bounded exercise of reason and freedom of opinion. All eyes arc 
opened or opening to the rights of man. The general spread of the 
light of science has already laid open to every view the palpable 
tmth that the mass of mankind have not been born with saddles 
on their backs, nor a favored few booted and spurred ready to 
ride them legitimately by the grace of God. These are grounds for 
hope for others For ourselves, let the annual return of this day 
forever refresh our recollection of those rights and an undimmished 
devotion to them.” 

The letter was read at that Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration, To- 
gether with letters from Jefferson's disciples and successors, James 
Madison and James Monroe, and two other still living signers of 
the Declaration, it was at once printed and published. The futiue 
fathers of William James and John Dewey, both then youths of 
fifteen, could well have known and remembered and somehow as- 
similated it to their experiences of the annual Fourth of July cele- 
brations at which the Declaration was once again read William 
James's father, indeed, was the orator of the celebration which the 
citizens of Newport held on the tragic July 4 of 1861 when Con- 
gress was meeting, at President Lincoln's call, to face the threat 
of secession and war, and to preserve the Union. His subject was 
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"The Soaal Significance of Our Institutions,” and the Declaration 
was undoubtedly in his Imind, and the spirit of it a potent uncon- 
scious force in all his generous expression of his democratic re- 
ligion.^ 

Indeed, until the nation’s aties became too many and too large, 
all the nation’s children were witnesses to the Fourth of July cere- 
monies and heard the Declaration read. It, and other perennial 
components of the nation’s birthday celebration, acquired the qual- 
ity of joyous religious symbols. They signalized the momentous 
American difference in the multitudinous confrontations of ex- 
perience which growing up in the United States presented. Together 
with the tasks of the frontier, they were the elements of spiritual 
novelty. The rest was traditional. 'The rest— the relations between 
men and women and parents and children, between employers and 
employees or masters and slaves, between clergy and laymen and 
teachers and pupils— were continuous with the folkways and mores 
of Europe. 'The rest were extensions of the doctrines and disciplines 
of the dominant European culture, with its sacerdotal and aristo- 
cratic orders, its hierarchy of birth, rank and vocation. 

Not that the affirmations of the Declaration themselves lacked a 
European derivation and parentage. 'They were the very distillation 
of what IS known as the Enlightenment. In Europe, however, they 
were only the ways of thinking and talking of a small cosmopolitan 
society of illuminati. 'They were visions of the heart’s desire in 
whose light such clear spirits as Voltaire and Diderot and Condor- 
cet could appraise the horror which established rule, asserting au- 
thority from God, perpetrated upon the souls and bodies of the sub- 
ject multitudes. 'Their achievement was aspiration and criticism, 
not reconstruction: it was Candide at one pole and the Sketch for a 
History of the Progress of the Human Spirit at the other. Men of 
sensibility without status and of vision without power, they could 
escape exile, the Bastille, the hangman or the Inquisition only as 
they masked their defiance by apparent conformation and their con- 

' See The Literary Remains of the late Henry James, edited with an intro- 
duction by William James Boston: James R. Osgood and Company, 1885 
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demnation by ironic approval. They were allegorists paramount.^ 
The Frenchmen of the next generation did make the French Revolu- 
tion, but failed to build the liberty, equality and fraternity which 
the Enlightenment had envisioned into a way of life. In fact, they 
degraded the vision from a plan to be realized into a dogma to be 
asserted, they transvalued a programmatic into a compensatory 
ideal. But the history of all Europe, France included, and of all the 
world since, vindicates Jefferson. It has been the history of a blood- 
drenched labor to bring the ideal to actuality as fact. 


Such, inevitably, has also been the history of the United States. 
But with this difference* that somehow aspirations and ideas which 
stayed compensatory or otiose or frustrate in Europe did become 
instruments for the reordering of interpersonal and institutional 
relationships in America. On the edges of the American wilderness 
neither peasant skill nor noble privilege could avail as in Europe. 
The occasions were new, the difficulties high and the thoughts and 
actions had to be new Ancient dogma, established habit or mere 
brute strength were alike insufficient A man was on his own His 
family were on their own To stay alive they had to study out new 

® Voltaire was of couise the great master of this art Concerning all the il- 
luminati Condorcet had written {Esqutsse Oeuvres, 1847-49, vol VI, ch 12) 
"They employed all methods, from the humorous to the pathetic, from learned 
tomes to novel or pamphlet They veiled the truth from those whose eyes 
were feeble, while others could delight in piercing the veil To strike 
prejudices a moital blow, they gave them shrewd praise, they never threat- 
ened any singly or en masse. Sometimes, they quieted the enemies of reason 
by pretending to favor only paitial toleration in religion and only fiagmentary 
liberty m politics They applauded despotism when it fought sacerdotal non- 
sense Yet they kept attacking the fundamentals of both while seeming only to 
assault their revolting or ridiculous abuses In other words, seeming to prune a 
few branches they struck at the roots of the trees Sometimes they advised the 
friends of freedom to attack superstition, which covered tyranny like an im- 
penetrable shield, sometimes they denounced superstition to the despots as 
the latters’ true enemy But always they proclaimed the independence of 
reason and the freedom of thought as the salvation of mankind." It should be 
added that the phtlosophes were of Roman Catholic derivation and instruction 
and subject to Catholic censure and immolation at the hands of an Inquisition 
that tortured and destroyed Calas, whose champion Voltaire made himself. Im- 
manuel Kant, certainly a man of the Enlightenment, but living under Piotestant 
rule, was able to be more direct See Rehgton Wtthm the Ltmttt of Reason 
Alone, Hudson & Greene edition, 1934, pp 12 If, 
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ways of new doings. They had to discard whatever in the past 
tethered and strangled, they had to alter and strengthen that from 
the past which could liberate and sustain They had to search and 
seek for alternatives to routme Survival became everywhere a con- 
sequence of readiness to change, of being freed to take thought and 
of taking It, alone for oneself, and again by choice, together with 
one s neighbors Staying alive came to depend, not on keeping ways 
or works unchanged, but on changing them. Staying alive had to 
be the same as progress. Where growth was in view, the science 
and art of making old things over and devising new things became 
a value paramount. In the humanization of the wilderness, in con- 
verting woodland into clearing, clearing into farmstead, sod hut 
to log cabin, cabin to house, modes of knowing, doing, living, took 
form which the older values of our Western civilization had to 
confront and were bound to misprize at every boundary of their 
trek from the transatlantic rear in Europe to the last new-won 
frontiers of the Western wild. 

In the circumstances, the image of the dynamic relation between 
individuality and government— all government, not only state rule 
—which the Declaration signalized, owned an experiential expres- 
siveness it never received elsewhere. Intimate experience underlay 
the "self-evident truth” that liberty is an unalienable right. Wher- 
ever the forms of nature were being transformed to the uses of 
man, self-help and mutual aid freely interfused, leadership freely 
accrued to excellence in workmanship, to the knowledge which 
Bacon revealed is power. Government was experienced as a com- 
mon instrument conjointly arranged by equal neighbors, each dif- 
ferent from each, and all endeavoring together to secure for them- 
selves and one another their diverse yet equal rights to live freely 
and safely The "self-evident truth” that government is instituted 
by men "to secure these rights” and derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed thus grew from a spreading root in 
actual experience. The lonely hazard and the^ neighborly help, 
creating new patterns of doing and suffering, infused the abstract 
ideas of freedom and reason with the concreteness of the day-to- 
day enterprise. They gained an operational meaning, pregnant of 
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coasequences which during long millema had been treated as vul- 
garities unworthy of the dessicate, conventional mystique of church 
and school The workaday enterprise transvalued freedom and rea- 
son from the exalted invariant faculties of dogma, with its revealed 
certainty and salvation by grace of authority, into earthly hazards 
of innovation, trial, error, and survival by force of thought taken 
and work accomplished in forest and in field, m house and m shop. 
De Tocqueville was struck by the change. Where the traditional 
hierarchies of European society, he observed, enable men to culti- 
vate ''the arrogant and sterile researches of abstract truth . . the 
social conditions and institutions of democracy prepare them to 
seek immediate and useful practical results of the sciences What 
wonder then, when at last the social contract now reverenced as 
the Constitution was offered by its framers to the contracting peo- 
ple for underwriting, they had refused to vote it without the Bill 
of Rights which secured a moiety of the basic liberties as terms of 
the contract. 


The "arrogant and sterile researches of abstract truth" were 
deprived by this development of neither prestige nor power. Al- 
though they were known to be irrelevant to the actual methods of 
inquiring and learning, they lost neither eminence nor authority m 
the churches and the schools. They were long held to be the nobler 
parts of knowledge, the disciplines of the liberal education, the 
fruits of culture, and the hallmarks of the gentleman and scholar. 
This appraisal survived also at the advancing frontier As the mis- 
sionary later was said to follow the flag, so culture followed voca- 
tion In settled and stabilized communities imports of the older pat- 
terns of authority and hierarchy tended to overlay the new ones of 
freedom and mobility. The latter impelled every man to seek to be 
as good as his betters; and since the image of the belter was the 
figure of the born gentleman with his cultuie and refinement, the 
religious and educational establishments tended to preserve and 
repeat what the daily life wore away and cast off. Barrett Wendell 

^Democracy tn America, III, p 89 
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remarked that the emergence of the representative American was 
due in no small degree to the attrition of the manners and morals, 
spiritual and intellectual as well as social, of his European cultural 
inheritance, he was disposed to equate attrition with regression. 
There took place some sort of rebirth of the spontaneity of percep- 
tion and of the directness and simplicity of judgment that recalls 
the enlightenment among the Greeks after the Persian wars In the 
confrontation of inherited values and new vision, the apparent 
advantage was with the former They were elaborately articulate, 
smooth with age, and on the face of it, complete, final Preserved 
as the inalterable deliverances of the fathers, given forth once for 
all time, they composed the classics of faith and culture What was 
there left for any American to do but to take them reverently to 
his heart, study and follow them, and pass them on intact to his 
children^ To alter them or add to them was beyond hiis powers. 
Now and forever, America could be nothing else than a spiritual 
colony of Europe, dependent upon the mother-continent for all the 
meanings that dignify man and ennoble his works. 

Nevertheless, even the churches and the schools could not remain 
entirely impervious to the libertarian contagion Inspirited by newer 
winds of doctrine from the religious and intellectual establishments 
of Europe, they employed a metaphysic drawn from Fichte, Schell- 
ing and Hegel to reconfirm a theology deriving from Calvin. They 
thus gave thought a power with things which their more ancestral 
Scottish realism did not allow; they made of destiny a prospective 
happiness whose impossibility for the multitudes of men had been 
Calvinism’s foregone conclusion. One can dispute at length whether 
this conversion of a hard-bitten despair of life, in both this world 
and the Otherworld, into the optimistic reassurance of what has 
come to be called "the Genteel Tradition” is a consequence of the 
new importations from Europe, or whether the employment of these 
importations resulted from the steady reconstruction of both the old 
and the new importations by the American experience of freedom 
and reason If Ralph Waldo Emerson was a transcendentaliist with 
all the spirit and letters of Europe’s culture confluent in the stream 
of his consciousness, his transcendentalism was but a means to teach 
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and confirm a personal uniqueness, a religion of liberty and 
self-reliance, which its European counterparts nowhere manifest. 
And Henry Thoreau undertook to practice what Ralph Emerson 
preached, bringing the spirit of the frontier into the very center of 
culture, and on cultural grounds. For him and for Emerson science 
was still what it had been for Jefferson . the understanding of nature 
on which IS built the growth of man into life ever more abundant, 
refined, and liberal. Knowledge and know-how, theory and practice 
were for them but different perspectives of an identical process of 
our natural lives. Nor was it other for Walt Whitman, who felt that 
his vocation was to be the poet of this new vision, who proclaimed 
that '‘the office of America is to liberate, to abolish kingcraft, 
priestcraft, caste, monopoly, to pull down the gallows, to burn up 
the bloody statute book, to take the immigrant, to open the doors 
of the sea and the fields of the earth. . . . This liberation appears in 
the power of invention, the freedom of thinking, the readiness for 
reform ” 


But in signalizing Whitman, Emerson and Thoreau among 
spokesmen of the American psyche, we must remember that they 
were not of the schools and the churches. They had rebelled against 
those establishments and had been at least in spirit excommunicated 
from the fane. There the Genteel Tradition wrestled with set-ups 
which It provided for itself from the "science” of the time This 
was not the living science of the frontier of inquiry whose laboratory 
pioneers were becoming conscious of their own aims and methods 
and putting into words the operations of their art. This was science 
in general, envisaged as "natural philosophy,” and divided from 
"moral philosophy.” Two ardent faiths gave direction and meaning 
to the conduct of this science. One asserted, sometimes with depre- 
cation, more frequently with aggression, the dogmas of a superna- 
turalist Providence of Protestant derivation, such as Newton or 
Agassiz postulated (the Catholic version was in those days not ac- 
tively engaged) . The other asserted, almost always aggresively, very 
occasionally with apology, the dogmas of a materialistic determin- 
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xsm such as d’Holbach or Haeckel bespoke Intolerance and in- 
transigence were attributes of both these faiths. They were equally 
orthodox religions Quite other was the frame of mind developed 
in the separate sciences, each with the problems of its field, its many 
tentalives of solution, originating first as an idea, an hypothesis, in 
some man’s thinking, taking definite shape in words and other signs, 
being projected as a program of experimentation, being embodied 
by means of instruments designed and constructed for the purpose, 
and being established as valid or discarded by the observed and 
measured consequences of the experimentation so organized. Some- 
how, reason as here manifest, with its tentatives, its immersion m 
perception, its piecemeal empiricism, its open-minded tolerance of 
alternatives, its shutting out of foregone conclusions, fitted well 
with the methods and findings of Charles Darwin who, having 
completed his schooling for a career in the ministry of supernatural 
religion, lived out his life as a naturalist. The nature he envisaged 
was postulated on a primal liberty of variation whose new comings 
survived or perished as they accomplished adaptation with the world 
they entered If nature * 'selected’* them, it was not because they 
were passive matter, molded by the environment to conformation; 
it was because they had a being and integrity of their own, active 
m its own preservation; and playing its ineluctable part in the never 
final process of natural selection. Natural selection was mutual se- 
lection, and Darwin found it to account for human no less than for 
all other living existences. His lifelong studies of change in such 
existences persuaded Darwin that the conservation of dogma and 
the pursuit of knowledge could not actively live together. 

The findings of Darwinian science, not yet respectable enough to 
be admitted into the schools and outlawed ab imtio from the 
churches, provided a new ground for translating freedom and rea- 
son from abstract universals into concrete workings in the specific 
experiences of living men. Understood in the light of Darwinian 
theory, scientific discovery is less the uncovering of an a priori or- 
der everywhere the same, waiting from eternity to be found out, 
and more invention by man of diverse devices, material, linguistic, 
symbolic, with which to accomplish the most specific, the simplest, 
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the most economical, the most convenient and elegant solution of 
the problems his experience presents him with Seen in iheir inter- 
play, these arts are the body and soul of reason Its ways and works 
are a function of the contingencies of change, of chance, of the 
trends of action and of the consequential difference such action 
makes Ultimately, reason might be envisaged as the self-organiza- 
tion of diverse liberties. 


Charles Peirce imagined and worked out articulate hints of such 
ultimacy This practicing scientist and mathematician became con- 
scious of what he was doing and how he was doing it, this inventor 
in logic, this innovator in the interpretation of scientific method, 
somehow could not or would not shake off the transcendentalism that 
suffused the intellectual atmosphere in which he came to his ma- 
turity More sympathetic to Lamarck than to Darwin, declaring 
himself an 'objective idealist” with affinities to Schellmg, Peirce 
envisaged the universe as a process of evolution from a chaos of 
spirit to a cosmos of matter, a process wherein matter is but "effete 
mind, inveterate habits becoming physical laws ” Mind, he argued, 
was the same as chance, spontaneity; habit or law the same as a 
growth from "an infinitesimal tendency to habit-talcing.” Inasmuch 
as absolute chance alone does not need anything else to account for 
it, Peirce took absolute chance for his beginning. From any "infini- 
tesimal germ accidentally started” the homogeneous repetition 
which is "law” can follow, while if the original datum is assumed 
to be law, variation is necessarily ruled out. Hence our genera! ideas, 
our concepts, our universal, wherein we envisage the laws of na- 
ture, are habits of belief with which we act. A human habit "is a 
biological embodiment of a general idea,” and the general idea is a 
system of expectation and plan of action arising out of sensory ex- 
perience, leading back into it and unable to pass beyond it Thus, 
"our idea of anything is our idea of its sensible effects . . . our con- 
ceptions of these effects is our whole conception of the object.” 
"Intellectual power is nothing but facility in taking habits and in 
following them ... to all kinds of cases like their original.” When 
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channelled in the "processes of investigation” which we call sci« 
ences, and only pushed far enough,” these habits should "give one 
certain solution to every question to which they can be applied ” 
This solution is "predestinate,” "fated,” "sure to come true,” "can 
nohow be avoided.” What it discerns is "the real.” It is "independ- 
ent of men’s thought, though not necessarily of thought in general.” 
It is final, and its finality pertains to its essence, and is a complete 
envisagement of its object Yet what that essence is "does not de- 
pend on what anybody thinks ” 

Nevertheless the emergence of that utter finality is a function of 
its freedom to emerge Neither tenacious insistence on this or that 
solution nor submissive acceptance of a solution on authority can 
achieve it. At bottom the s/ne qua non is a sort of compounding and 
orchestration of new habits with old. In this process absolute invari- 
ant repetition would put an end to habituation. The uniformities 
of habit are statistical, not totalitarian. And the diversities with 
which statistics concerns itself cannot be accounted for by immuta- 
bility. Also m the pursuit of truth, variety can explain uniformity 
but uniformity cannot explain variety 

Peirce’s philosophy brings together conflicting thinkings about 
man, nature and destiny He believed that he had achieved some 
sort of orchestration of them, but the harmony is one of faith and 
feeling rather than of logic, even as Peirce recreated logic. Funda- 
mentally, he but designs for the Genteel Tradition a new look, and 
his present vogue among the philosophically genteel seems to me 
based on a realization of this achievement. At the time he devised 
his innovations there was no felt need, such as there is today among 
the spokesmen of the tradition, for the scientific and mathematical 
support he gave it. His contributions looked away at first blush 
from the finalities of safety and certainty which were the tradition- 
alists’ deepest care, even as they were Peirce’s own. His novelties 
carried force and meaning only to philosophers repelled by the 
tradition, and what such philosophers made of them Peirce could 
not stomach. Nevertheless, that he is remembered at all, and that 
today’s carriers of the Genteel Tradition should find in him the 
excellences they glorify is due entirely to the appreciation these 
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dissident philosophers first oflfered Peirce, and the ideas they first 
credited him with. 

The philosophers are, of course, William James and John Dewey. 
The ideas are those intrinsic to Pragmatism. Peirce, however, never 
had intended Pragmatism by those ideas and because he undertook 
to make what he did intend as clear and distinct as he was able, 
there has been much talk of James's '‘misunderstanding of Peirce” 
and a little of Dewey’s. This talk is not borne out by the record 
James never pretended to be a follower of Peirce’s, he but too gen- 
erously acknowledged a debt to Peirce for a concept whose verbal 
articulation he accepted from Peirce and which he consciously modi- 
fied in the working out of his own vision. If James was silent about 
his differences from Peirce, it can hardly be because he was not 
aware of them; and it may be because Peirce was vocal enough about 
them. Dewey, of course, was not silent. 

What, then, did James and Dewey receive from Pierce, which 
Peirce denied he had to give^ It was, I think, the new turn that 
Peirce gave to thinking about Freedom and Reason, which Peirce 
meant for the support of the ancient finalities and certainties whose 
human origins Pragmatism uncovers. Peirce’s discussion of these 
values IS that of a man concerned about concepts and not about peo- 
ple; it is the expression of a philosophic specialist couched in an 
idiom personal to himself, with terms like anancasm, agapasm, syn- 
echism, tychism, firstness, secondness, thirdneas, that are today as 
tangent to the general language of philosophy as when he in- 
vented them. But they possess also a dynamical, in addition to their 
verbal, relation with the new turns in scientific inquiry into nature 
animate and inanimate. They helped James in his struggle for his 
own disenthralment. They confirmed for him, from another, and 
to his experience unrelated, area of the human enterprise, the new 
insight that Jefferson, Thoreau, Emerson and Walt Whitman had 
advanced. Peirce’s innovations somehow fell together with these, 
and hinted a consensus. 

In Europe later, other practicing scientists and mathematicians 
such as Mach, Poincar^ Ostwald, quite without intending it, pro- 
vided more strengthening for this consensus. 
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James, however, brought to the new insight an innovation of his 
own, a transforming innovation, that set the reenvisagement of 
Freedom and Reason upon the course of development which the 
Pragmatic Movement signalizes. It derives from the attitudes to- 
ward self and destiny which James chose to take m order to resolve 
the most inward and momentous crisis of his personal history. To 
formulate, to test, to verify, the beliefs expressing this attitude be- 
came for James the creative impulsion of philosophical inquiry. It 
prompted his last researches no less than his first, and he meant 
Some Problems m Philosophy to bring his findings to a form as 
complete and precise as they could sustain and he achieve 

Owing to his father’s own enduring crisis and the faith which 
Henry James the Elder was ever modifying in order to resolve it, 
James can hardly be said to have grown up in any community The 
James family was continually on the move, from New York to New 
England, from New England to Old, to Switzerland, to Germany, 
to France, and bade again Outside the family there was for James 
no continuity to speak of, either of school or companionship The 
one continuing influence, at once provocation and nurture, was the 
father, and forty-year-old William so wrote the latter, when he be- 
lieved him at the point of death, and was not sure that he would 
ever see him again.^ The provocation came from Henry James the 
Elder’s philosophic faith, of which he was ever trying to persuade 
others A reaction against Calvinism, and a reworking of Sweden- 
borg’s system into personal and American terms, this faith could 
not easily win adherents from the ranks of transcendentalists and 
scientific determinists to whom its apostle proposed it Round the 
family table it generated bright controversy. The nurture came from 
the spirit in which the controversy was conducted respect for the 
variant, rejection of sectarian dogmatism, the practice of a tolera- 
tion in which vigorous argument was delivered with maximum 

^ "In that mysterious gulf of the past into which the present soon will fall 
and go back and back, yours is still for me the central figure All my intellectual 
life I dcuve fiom you, and though we have often seemed at odds in the ex- 
pression theieof, Fm sure there’s a harmony somewhere, and that our strivings 
will combine What my debt to you is goes beyond all my power^ of estimating— 
so early, so penetiating and so constant has been the influence The Letters of 
William James f vol I, pp 218-220, 
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force and democratic temper. The spirit was one of generous sport- 
manship, of scientific fair play. 

This spirit qualified William James all his life. Yet there Mas 
no sanction for it in any absolutist system of faith, naturalistic or 
supernaturalistic. Every such system made a man's existence a bon- 
dage and his destiny a predestination. Henry James the Elder, in a 
mood of torture and despair, had found in Swedenborg an instru- 
ment of release from that damnation His son, William, had pulled 
himself out of suicidal depths by reflection upon Renouvier Each 
had undergone an agony, had experienced evil in the most poignant 
way religion can mean evil Each had resolved his tragedy by an 
act of assent to a way of thinking whose validity followed hence 
from its function as meaning for survival or extinction and not from 
its structure as a logical system. 

It was the logic of the prevailing system of scientific determin- 
ism, with its foregone conclusions, that had so impatterncd the 
agony of frustration of William James, that to cease from exist- 
ing, alone could bring surcease of evil For a long time, James, as 
he wrote to his friend Thomas Ward, was *'on the continual verge 
of suicide " He came to believe, indeed, *'that no man is educated 
who has not dallied with the thought of suicide," and he always held 
a vivid sense of the experiences that prompt it 'The lunatic's vis- 
ions of horror are all drawn from the material of daily fact Our civi- 
lization is founded on the shambles, and every individual existence 
goes out in a lonely spasm of helpless agony." When it does not so 
go out, it is because of an extreme personal effort bringing a sudden 
insurgepce of new force, ineffable reinforcement of the helpless stri- 
ving already in act "The huge world that girdles us about puts all 
sorts of questions to us, and tests us in all sorts of v^ays Some of the 
tests we meet by actions that are easy, and some of the questions 
we answer m articulately formulated words. But the deepest ques- 
tion that is ever asked admits of no reply but the dumb turning of 
the will and tightening of our heartstrings as we say, I will 
even have it soP When a dreadful object is presented, or when life 
as a whole turns up its dark abysses to our view, then the worthless 
ones among us lose their hold on the situation altogether, and either 
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escape from its difficulties by averting their attention, or if they 
cannot do that, collapse into yielding masses of plaintiveness and 
fear The effort required for facing and consenting to such objects 
IS beyond their power to malce. But the heroic mind does differently. 
To it, too, the objects are sinister and dreadful, unwelcome, incom- 
patible with wished-for things. But it can face them if necessary, 
without for that losing its hold upon the rest of life The world 
thus finds in the heroic man its worthy match and mate, and the 
effort which he is able to put forth to hold himself erect and keep 
his heart unshaken is the direct measure of his worth and function 
in the game of human life He can stand this Universe. He can meet 
it and keep up his faith in it in presence of those same features 
which lay his weaker brethren low He can still find a zest in it, not 
by 'ostrich-hke forgetfulness,’ but by pure inward willingness to 
face the world with those deterrent objects there And hereby he 
becomes one of the masters and the lords of life He must be 
counted with henceforth, he forms a part of human destiny Neither 
in the theoretic nor in the practical sphere do we care for, or go 
for help to, those who have no head for risks, or sense for living 
on the perilous edge. . . Thus not only our morality but our relig- 
ion, so far as the latter is deliberate, depend on the effort which we 
can make. ''Will you or won’t you have it so?’ is the most probing 
question we are ever asked, we are asked it every hour of the day, 
and about the largest as well as the smallest, the most theoretical as 
well as the most practical, things. We answer by consents or non- 
consents and not by words. What wonder that these dumb re- 
sponses should seem our deepest organs of communication with 
the nature of things! What wonder if the effort demanded by them 
be the measure of our worth as men! What wonder if the amount 
which we accord of it be the one strictly underived and original 
contribution which we make to the world!”® 

The ever-present feel of effort thus realized and appraised be- 
came, I believe, the vital gradient of James’s thinking. It was the 
act of lifting himself out of his apparently predestinate suicidal 
agony, of dissipating his "horrible fear of his own existence ” It 

'The Philosophy of William James, pp. 332-334. 
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occurred as a free choice between opposed alternatives either of 
which once chosen, could confirm itself consequently The event 
was to him a direct experience of freedom, the perception of its 
ineffable inwardness, the sensible substance from which derived 
Peirce's mathematical chance and contingency, and Jefferson's lib- 
erty, the unalienable right. It provided better than conceptual sanc- 
tion for spontaneity and change, being of itself power of alteration, 
redirection and innovation. It was not liberation merely, but liberty, 
and its consequences, in the perspectives of prevailing purposes, 
interests or needs, could be as impartially disruption as creation 
Being the spontaneity it is, unframed by any purpose, unguaranteed 
by any providence, it is also risk and the responsibility which per- 
tains to risk. 

Whatever its operation when it has occurred, the free event 
presents the philosopher with one of his major problems In the 
philosophic tradition it is always being regulated, conformed or 
explained away, equated with irrationality and evil Yet any per- 
son m the course of his life may '"accumulate gram on gram of 
wilful choice into a habit," by each act confirming the continuity 
of the act For himself James had found that the act of believing 
"in my individual reality and creative life" sustains and enlarges 
that which it is belief in. "I will posit life," he decided, "m the 
self-governing resistance of the ego to the world " 

To the orthodoxies, whatever their species, such resistance is 
the same as the unpardonable sin of pride. All, however, that is 
fresh and fruitful in James's philosophic faith is the child of that 
unpardonable sm. It is a humanism born of human nature m ex- 
tremts^ and it leads to whatever is most seminal and distinctive m 
James's thought: his pluralism, temporalism, and functionalism, 
his radical empiricism, his appraisals of religion, science, society 
and their action upon one another. In these there is in operation a 
view of the origin and workings of knowledge and reason about 
which the major controversies over pragmatism had centered during 
James’s lifetime. He has been charged with being "against intel- 
lect," with a "pathological aversion" to logic, with taking "vital 
lies" for real truth, and so on to no end. 
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Yet all that the charges m the end come to is, that James, by 
bringing his unique experience of crisis together with the reports 
of Darwin, Renouvier, Spencer and others, was able to disenthrall 
himself from the millenial worship of Consciousness as an im- 
mortal, inalterable soul, and of reason as its supreme faculty, abso- 
lute, universal and eternal. He became able to understand them as 
spontaneous variations, within an animal organism, that had be- 
come with the ages concrete yet ever-changing functions of adjust- 
ment. He was never "against mtellect.” He was never averse to 
logic. But one phase of his lifelong research led him to the percep- 
tion that the idolized identity-logic of the schools and the facts of 
the enormously greater mass of residual experience could not live 
together, and he chose to take the facts and let the logic go He was 
able to show that the Reason and Soul cherished by the tradition 
were instruments hypostatized, tools transvalued into idols, and to 
reveal the actual conditions of their freedom to function. This is 
the specific innovation of his psychology "I still must contend,” 
he wrote, apropos of Herbert Spencer’s definition of mind, "that 
the phenomenon of subjective interest, as soon as the animal con- 
sciousness realizes the latter, appears upon the scene as an abso- 
lutely new factor ... the knower is not simply a mirror, floating 
with no foothold anywhere, and passively reflecting an order that 
he comes upon and finds existing. The knower is an actor and co- 
effiaent of the truth on one side, while on the other he registers 
the truth he helps create.”® 

The great Principles of Psychology develops and varies this ob- 
servation. It called attention to the continuity of process as against 
psychological associationism and atomism in the stream of con- 
sciousness; it brought out the role of interest in the activities of 
attention, and the import of all this to the formation of concepts 
as tools of adjustment in discriminating, comparing, analyzing, ab- 
stracting. Such formations, it pointed out, can be impredicted and 
unpredictable waves of the stream, spontaneous variations estab- 
lished by their successful operations as "necessary truths.” They 

'‘Essays and Reviews, pp 65, 67 Contrast this with Peirce’s idea of "man’s 

glassy essence/' 
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are postulates whose conforraation is consequential, not In 

a plural and diversifying world, futurity is central, and mind would 
naturally be a selective propensity toward what is not yet "The 
pursuance of future ends and the choice of means for their attain- 
ment are then the mark and criterion of the presence of mentality in 
a phenomenon/’ But the ends are consents or choices, they are 
postulations of the organic will to believe, and once decided on, the 
mind’s searchings and seekings are a consequential analysis of some 
given "booming, buzzing confusion,” original or created, in a pro- 
cess of give and take wherein ideas emerge One or another of these 
we trust and hold for true, or distrust or doubt, and change, modify 
or discard, thereby appraising them as false. 


This, in sum, is what Pragmatism had evolved as, when James 
came to call it "a new name for old ways of thinking.” The ways 
of thinking were indeed old, but James’s thinking about them was 
as new as the name and newer It denuded the process of actual 
thought from the accumulated dialectic of the schools and the rhe- 
toric of the churches, and brought to light its nature as a human 
enterprise, with all its hazard of faith and contingencies of works 
upon its head. And it was through these ideas, especially as they 
came to expression in the Principles of Psychology^ that both Schil- 
ler and Dewey accomplished their own disenthralment and went 
out to confront their own difhcult occasions 

Schiller’s were European, and remained so, even after he had 
settled on the Pacific Coast and had been talcen for a somewhat uo- 
reassuring oracle by the sect of Personalists who had established a 
communion there. A skilled dialectician attuned to the prejudices 
and subtleties of an Oxford steeped in neo-Hegelian ratiocination, 
Schiller’s refined dissection of formal logic and his masterly recon- 
struction of this logic for use, developed in his lectures at Corpus 
Christi College during many years, came to print too late for the 
wider influence they merited. Logical theory had already taken 
other turns one in the direction of the symbolic logic which has 
become the stereotype of a strange scholasticism, the other toward 
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that technical analyisis and restatement of James's observations 
whose present top is Dewey's Logic. A Theory of Inquiry. Schiller's 
own studies have made little impact. Yet the great essay, Axioms 
as P ostulates, which he contributed some half century ago to the 
collection known as Personal Idealism is a classic instance of the 
philosophic imagination bmlding an exciting theory of life and 
knowledge upon foundations provided by James, and spontaneously 
used by the most modern of mathematicians. Schiller always pre- 
ferred to call himself Humanist rather than Pragmatist, and urged 
the claims of that designation upon James He loved to refer his 
Humanism back to the martyred Protagoras, from whose dicta re- 
garding man the measure, and concerning the existence of the gods, 
he could draw the whole of his humanistic wisdom. Canning Schil- 
ler was a bold thinker, and a witty one, with special apergus not 
less seminal than those of Charles Peirce and susceptible, when the 
time IS ripe, of an analogous repristination. He divides with Ber- 
trand Russell the merit of being one of the simplest, clearest, wit- 
tiest writers on philosophy in English. Yet somehow, he figures 
hardly at all, to students of the Pragmatic Movement, as one of its 
agonists and a true maker of its spirit. 


The reason for this tangency is not, I think, the localism or pro- 
vincialism of American pragmatists and their opponents. It is that 
by general philosophic consent, Pragmatism has been identified as 
the philosophic differentia of the American way, alike by Europeans 
and others who condemn it and by those who approve it. And truly, 
as a vital and efficacious variant upon the philosophic tradition, 
this new way of thinking about old ways of thinking is a growth of 
the American soil. What other philosopher of his day and age was 
so sensitive as William James to the difference which is America? 
**Our nation," he told the multitude who had gathered at the Bos- 
ton Common to witness the unveiling of the monument to Robert 
Gould Shaw, the Yankee who had volunteered to command a Negro 
regiment of the Civil War,*^ "our nation has been founded in what 

’^Memories and Studies ^ p. 93. 
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we may call our American religion, baptized and reared in the 
faith that a man requires no master to take care of him, and that 
common people can work out their salvation well enough if left 
free to try. But the founders had not dared to touch the great in- 
tractable exception, and slavery had wrought until at last the only 
alternative for the nation was to fight or die. What Shaw and his 
comrades stand for and show us is that in such an emergency Ameri- 
cans of all complexions and conditions can go forth like brothers, 
and meet death cheerfully if need be, in order that this religion of 
our native land shall not become a failure on earth.’' 

That every man shall be left free to choose for himself at his 
own risk the goal and the gaining of this salvation, was of course 
the last inwardness of this American religion, and for James, ulti- 
mately, the et ongo of all religion. This is what the churchly 
enterprises— their creeds, their sacraments, and other rituals, their 
confessionals and testimonies— either confirm or nullify, mostly 
nullify 'The feelings, acts and experiences of individual men in 
their solitude so far as they apprehend themselves to stand in rela- 
tion to whatever they may consider divine”^— this for James was 
the ultimate of religion. That his studies of it led to his much de- 
bated hypothesis of "piecemeal supernaturalism,” of each man ex- 
periencing in his extremity, a saving "more-like-ourselves,” is no 
contradiction of his appraisal of democracy as religion. A philoso- 
phy of life for free men freely joined to one another in a free so- 
ciety so ordered that each vindicates his own singularity more surely 
and abundantly than he could by himself alone could signalize an 
operative ideal generatmg the consequences usually craved of 
"God.” What God specifically turns out to mean was not so import- 
ant for James as that the meaning should be the specific object of 
some living individual’s living faith, and that his faith should be 
the projection and upkeep of his integrity in all the darks of life, 
amid the hazards and hardships in whose overcoming alone "we 
catch real fact in the making and directly perceive how events hap- 
pen and how work is actually done 

® Vanettes of Rehgwus Experience^ Modern Library Edition, p 31 
p. 492. 
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No candid friend or foe of democracy can deny that it has been 
and will continue to be as truly a religion as any for which this status 
is claimed. In an essay on which he himself laid great emphasis, 
James gives certain specifications of how this faith came alive in 
his own experience. The essay iis On a Certain Blindness in Human 
Beings. The pluralism and individualism which democracy pre- 
sumes, he concludes, '^absolutely forbid us to be forward in pro- 
nouncing on the meaningfulness of forms of existence other than 
our own, and it commands us to tolerate, respect and indulge those 
whom we see harmlessly interested and happy in their own ways, 
however unintelligible these may be to us. Hands off. neither the 
whole of truth nor the whole of good is revealed to any smgle ob- 
server, . . . There is no point of view absolutely public and uni- 
versal. . . . Private and uncommumcable perceptions always remain 
ours, and the worst of it is, that those who look for them from the 
outside never know where . . . The practical consequence of such a 
philosophy is the well known democratic respect for the sacredness 
of individuality— is at any rate the outward tolerance of whatever 
itself IS not intolerant. , . . Religiously and philosophically, our 
ancient national doctrine may prove to have a far deeper meaning 
than our people now seem to imagine it to possess/’ 

These words were written in the easy and simple days of moral 
smugness and general assurance that democracy was invincibly on 
the march to its manifest destiny. To James himself, however, this 
deeper meaning was always the most momentous, the most weighted 
option of his life. It was that thrust of his will during his personal 
crisis, with all its contingencies and consequences, wherewith he 
affirmed his own being, and came thus to know the ineffable free- 
dom. It IS the burden of his essay On What Makes A Life Signifi- 
cant and it keeps coming up in his expression in all sorts of contexts. 

He gives it a signal presentment in his exposition of what makes 
a life significant. "Sweat and effort, human nature strained to its 
uttermost on the rack, yet getting through alive, and then turning 
Its back on its success to pursue another more arduous still. One 
may perceive it everywhere, in banks and factories and churches, 
m colleges and theatres and laboratories as well as on freight trains. 
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on the decks of vessels, in cattleyards and mines, on lumber-rafts, 
among firemen and policemen . . wherever a scythe, an axe, a pick 
or a shovel is wielded.” Those who disenthrall themselves of their 
ancestral blindness can note courage everywhere, "human nature 
m extremis . sweating and aching and with its powers of patient 
endurance racked to the utmost under the length of hours of the 
strain.” Perhaps they note joy as well. But by themselves labor and 
moods are alike insufficient. To embody meaning they must also 
be the responsible working out of an ideal, articulately expressed 
and consciously intended as a program of the active will, generating 
for the idealist new stuffs and new experiences, ennobling work 
with vision, and giving direction and meaning to the will Work 
without vision IS sodden and bmtal, vision without work is empty 
and effete Although the fighting virtues have a life in them which 
intellectual breadth never reaches to, that life redeems itself from 
insignificance only as ideal aspirations compenetrate pluck and will, 
and culture shapes them to significant form. 

The religion of democracy might be called reverence for this 
diversity of significances peopling the land. True, there is much 
in America altogether contrary to it: the thinness and barrenness, 
the shrillness and impatience, the intolerances, the mama for big- 
ness, "the moral flabbiness born of the exclusive worship of the 
bitch-goddess Success.” But the democratic faith redeems us from 
thraldom to those wizardries. Everywhere the forward thmst of 
individual life upon a way self-chosen and singular to itself, tread- 
ing it audaciously through every hazard of sorrow and disaster, act 
by act reshapes and transvalues those aliencies toward its own ideal. 
"If a divided universe,” James wrote somewhere in his diary, "be 
a conception possible for his intellect to rest in, and at the same 
time he have the vigor to look the universal death in the face with- 
out blinking, he can have the life of meliorism— the life that is, 
which betters itself, hour to hour and enterprise to enterprise, 
without guarantees and without finalities.” Success is a demoaatic 
pantheon of divinities, the bitch-goddess is not the only divine being 
called by that name, and often as not the others overrule her, sub- 
due her and harness her to their uses. What they accomplish is the 
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exercise of the creative intelligence. "The thing of deepest . sig- 
nificance in life,” James summed it up, "does seem to be its char- 
acter of progress, or that strange union of reality with ideal novelty 
which it continues from one moment to another to present. To rec- 
ognize ideal novelty is the task of what we call intelligence.” 


In the tradition, intelligence figures as both a fact and an ideal, 
an activity and a rule. Its origins, its operations, the relation of 
the two roles to one another, and their transformations have from 
the beginning been the dominant interest of the pragmatic spirit. 
Although James was more concerned to disenthrall our experience 
as freedom, change and innovation from subservience to intelligence 
hypostatized into authoritarian Reason, both Schiller and Dewey 
devoted their most constructive labors to seeking out, defining and 
demonstrating, as clearly and distinctly as they were able, the bow 
and what of intelligence as it is actually at work in our diverse ex- 
periences. That IS, their professional stress was greater upon episte- 
mology and logic than the other varieties of the philosophic en- 
terprise. Dewey’s inquiries, of course, have penetrated all the 
philosophical disciplines— ethics, politics, esthetics, religion, edu- 
cation— wherever philosophic curiosity could reach. But from the 
Studies m Logical Theory of 1903 to Logic: A Theory of Inquiry 
of 1939, decisions as to how we think and know have given the 
critical turn to Dewey’s findings in every field. 

In 1910 William James died He was sixty-eight years old He 
left many friends and hardly any disciples. His career had been that 
of a God-sent Jonah in the philosophic Nineveh, a lone voice crying 
in the wilderness of rationalisms and rationalizations. The origin- 
ality of his insights, the seminal power of his ideas precluded per- 
haps his building a system or founding a school. His effect was 
rather to engender a spirit, to establish an attitude, to give rea- 
soned utterance to a brave, poignant faith from whose center of 
initiation all sorts of ideas might spurt into systems yet not lose 
touch with the vital spring. In 1910 John Dewey had long been 
the recognized leader of a school, James’s admired companion in 
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philosophic arms, one of the first apostles of the pragmatic spirit. 
He was then fifty-one years old, at the height of powers that have 
retained their force longer than those of any philosopher known 
to history. James’s junior by almost a generation, he was different 
from James m temperament, background, education, as any two 
men of genius could be Dewey, always shy, deliberate, hesitant m 
speech and not often graceful in expression; James, outgoing, swift, 
vivid, with sudden insights and light-creating phrases. 

I have already written of James’s father and his household. Dew- 
ey’s was a Yankee grocer in a Vermont town, where everybody was 
everybody else’s neighbor. His son grew up in a community still edg- 
ing the wilderness. The schooling he received was of the kind pre- 
vailing in such places—still in the traditional curriculum assumed 
to produce the traditional liberal education. Bookish as Dewey was, 
his education in fact developed from his chores at home, his jobs 
of work on a farm, in a sawmill, at a limekiln. His great contribu- 
tion to the theory and practice of education was bringing together 
what the educational tradition has thus so long successfully kept 
apart Save for the months toward the close of the Civil War that 
Dewey, as a young child, lived in war-devastated northern Virginia, 
where his mother had gone with her children in order to be near 
his father, then in the quartermaster service of the Union army, 
Dewey did not get very far from the home scene until he went away 
to teach all subjects in a country high school in Pennsylvania. Oil 
City, however, was still the old Main Street with a somewhat dif- 
ferent accent. 

Dewey was nineteen years old when he really left home for the 
first time. At nineteen James had entered the Laurence Scientific 
School of Harvard, had been to school in France and Switzerland 
as well as America, had visited England, had tried himself out at 
painting and was still unsure of his preference and vocation. His life, 
outside of school, had been spent in considerable urban communities 
among an "elite” of wealth and culture. His philosopher of a 
father had been rich enough to provide him with "advantages’* 
that Dewey’s parent probably never imagined. William James could 
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be "idle’' at no risk, while John Dewey could not even labor with 
any certainty of earning enough for his needs. For Dewey, thus, 
the American way of working his way was a habit of life, building 
itself unconsciously into his character as he grew up, and long taken 
for granted; the philosophic enterprise was an independent vari- 
able, an affair of schools and books, consisting of the impatterned 
verbal abstraction his teachers had imparted to him For James, on 
the other hand, the American way was a momentous discovery cur- 
ing him of "ancestral blindness," and the philosophic enterprise a 
struggle for freedom initiated by an act of choice in his life’s great 
crisis, a struggle of whose successes and failures the struggle which 
is the American way become the great exemplification. 

During many years of Dewey’s career as a teacher of philosophy 
his occupation and his life ran separate lines: From the point of 
view of higher education the courses of study at the pioneer Univer- 
sity of Michigan or the University of Minnesota were different m 
no important respect from that at the University of Vermont They 
were all transmitters of the Genteel Tradition. Although his mar- 
riage in 1886 to Alice Chapman did turn Dewey’s attention "from 
the commentative and classical to the field of contemporary life," it 
little affected hrs occupational concerns. He had experienced a con- 
siderable degree of intellectual stirring through reading Hegelians 
and Hegel and was much taken by the dialectical interdependences 
and the necessary unity their logic purported to demonstrate But 
it was reading James’s Psychology that awoke him from his Hegel- 
ian slumbers, and set his attention on intelligence and freedom as 
living works in his own personal history and ongoing operations 
m "the field of contemporary life." In a mild and easy way, read- 
ing James gave Dewey’s thinking the same sort of new turn that 
reading Renouvier had so poignantly brought to James. Michigan 
Alice Chapman’s pioneer spirit, her unbookish awareness of how 
children think and learn, her religious feeling free from churchly 
stereotypes, must naturally also have been influences toward the 
readiness which Hamlet says is all 
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That the midwestern scene also played its part to turn Dewey 
from Hegel to James, is hardly to be questioned It was the time of 
the Gilded Age. Farming and trade had been first supplemented 
and then superseded by manufacture and banking as the modes of 
enterprise In all fields— food-processing, mining and smelting, 
oihrefining, railroading, tool-making—great corporations were be- 
ing formed whose goal seemed to be monopoly and whose means 
seemed to be varieties of force and fraud They suborned govern- 
ment to the unlawful purposes of business; they shaped the political 
boss into the creature, if not the creation, of the highest bidder. 
Congress had enacted its anti-trust laws, it seemed, to no purpose. 
Where the oppression of working men and the suppression of their 
unions were not declared lawful by servile courts, they were im- 
posed by the violence of private armies recruited ad hoc. The pro- 
vision of such armies became a form of enterprise Also the free 
press, so integral to the self -maintenance and growth of free soci- 
ety, was brought into subservience to the vested interests At most 
points in the national economy corruption so compenetrated crea- 
tion that it seemed as if the two were equally vital phases of an 
identical process, that no one could become a captain of industry 
without at the time becoming a robber-baron. Mark Twain’s works 
span the transition from the frontier of Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn to the frontier of Col. Sellers and his companies. If many of 
the humorist’s works are bitter laughter at the national blasphemy 
of the national religion, he nevertheless remained convinced of the 
religion, and in A Connecticut Yankee m King Arthud s Court 
symbolically vindicated its precepts and skills against all ancient 
fraud and new deception Remove the greed, the cruelty, the magi- 
cian’s pretenses, and what is left, if not the pioneer’s know-hoiu 
reworking things and men and their relations into freer, more 
humane forms^ What is left if not the application of intelligence 
to the service of freedom? But such employment of intelligence 
requires that intelligence shall itself be free, and how can it be free 
requires that inteligence shall itself be free, and how can it be free 
when its tools and vehicles are under the police rule of monopoly? 

This momentous question in all its diverse forms came to exert a 
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directive influence on the trend of Dewey^s inquiries The question 
was brought to him through his friendship with Franklin Ford, 
who seems to appear once in the record and then no more. At least, 
I have been able to find only one reference to him, but that one 
highly significant. It is in a letter from Dewey to William James, 
written not long after the appearance of James's Psychology ^ and 
urging acquaintance with Ford on James. The letter recounts Ford's 
impact on Dewey's thinking. It but reduces, Dewey wrote, "'what 
was a wonderful personal experience into a crude bit of cata- 
loguing.” Ford was an economic journalist; '"he was on a paper 
and he wanted to inquire.” His employers, however, wouldn't let 
him ' 'inquire,” so he went about finding out for himself, Why? And 
the answer he found was that "the social structure prevented free- 
dom of inquiry ” He discovered that the truth could not be sought, 
or if sought and found could neither be told for free nor sold for 
money because interests of class, possessions, prestige hinder the 
free play of intelligence, and because control of such vehicles of 
communication as the telegraph, the railroad and the like is the con- 
trol of freedom of communication. Ford concluded that the busi- 
ness of finding the truth and selling it for money calls for the type 
of organization in which not only the parts but the whole would 
need a representative "whose belly interest . . is identical with its 
truth interest ” From this Dewey drew certain conclusions regard- 
ing "the social bearings of science and art,” regarding the relations 
of an idea to the conditions of its objective expression, regarding 
the need that free inquiry should always be able to challenge, on be- 
half of free thought and its completely free movement, "the author- 
ity of all so-called authorities.” The findings, Dewey wrote James, 
had brought him "freedom of sight and treatment in ethics.” 

The letter was written from Ann Arbor, June 3, 1891. Students 
of Dewey will of course recognize in it at least one dominant theme 
of his philosophy. Here was a disenthralment, a "freedom of sight 
and treatment” of ethical issues, a fresh confrontation of an occa- 
sion whose pile of difficulties has by no means been estopped from 
pyramiding. If James was led to share Dewey's feelings that Ford 

Perry: Thought and Character of William James, vol. 11, p, 514 
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had achieved a momentous and liberating msight, the currently 
available record does not say. The inspiration of James and the 
illumination of Ford do however compenetrate in Dewey's think- 
mgj and cannot today be separated. Dewey even joined in the 
project of a journal, Thought-News j which failed to come off 

But Ford, for whatever reason, passes out of the picture Dewey 
and James, until James's death, join together to meet the new occa- 
sion, by new thought and new action to disenthrall the human spirit 
and accomplish the repristination of Freedom. In the nature of 
things personalities so different with such different histones and 
backgrounds would differ in their basic preferences and appraisals 
also. To my mind they did differ and were aware that they did But 
so long as the great disputation over Pragmatism was on, their con- 
troversial front against the common foe was seamless. Each took 
pains to assert his unqualified agreement with the other, and each 
so reinterpreted points of possible differences as to validate his own 
assent. The alliance began to take form after the publication of the 
Chicago decennial Studies m Logical Theory Also in those days the 
Umversity of Chicago was an academic enterprise with oomph and 
go. Its founder had been ambitious to make it the great midwestern 
center of the higher learning and had gathered from all the corners 
of the land a faculty of scholars as marked in their personalities as 
they were distinguished in their fields. This cost money, and money 
cost freedom. The interest of the patron and benefactor somehow 
became a gradient for the interest of the inquirer and a measure 
of the acceptability of his discoveries. The institution had its ser- 
vilities, and to Thorstein Veblen ''the higer learning" was there, 
even more than elsewhere, "the hire learning " Nevertheless, the 
practice of the arts and sciences was not excluded from the teaching 
of them; originality was not entirely tsubordmated to correctness, 
and for a time at least, there was mote freedom, not less, than in 
other places. 

Dewey had been among the first of a faculty that came to include 
William Vaughn Moody and Robert Herrick as well as Thorstem 
Veblen, W I Thomas, Albert Michaeison, Jacques Loeb, and An- 
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ton J. Carlson. The philosophers and psychologists counted George 
Mead and James Tufts and James Angell. Among the neighbors 
of the spirit were Jane Addams and Ella Young. Education was 
made a part of Dewey’s province. One of his academic functions 
was to direct the famous laboratory school— the Dewey School it 
came to be called— where at last he was able, with the cooperation 
of distinguished colleagues, to bring the book to action and action 
to the book. 

With that school the theory and practice of education, not in 
America only, but in all the world, crossed a momentous frontier of 
educational freedom. But the President of the university did not 
favor the great adventure, treated Dewey badly and lost him to 
Columbia, just one year after his university’s decennial celebration 
The collection of philosophical essays which signalized Chicago 
University’s tenth birthday was dedicated to William James. 'It 
may be,” Dewey wrote the latter in March, 1903, *'the continued 
working of the Hegelian bacillus of reconciliation in me that makes 
me feel as if the conception of process gives a basis for uniting the 
truths of pluralism and monism and also of necessity and spon- 
taneity. ... I cannot help feeling that an adequate analysis of ac- 
tivity would exhibit the world of fact and the world of ideas as 
two correspondent objective statements of the active process itself 
— correspondent because each has work to do, in the doing of which 
it needs to be helped out by the other. The active process itself 
transcends any possible objective statement (whether in terms of 
fact or of ideas) simply for the reason that these objective state- 
ments are ultimately incidental to its new ongoing— are for the sake 
of it. It IS this transcendence of any objectified form, whether per- 
ceptual or conceptual, that seems to me to give the clue to f reedom, 
spontaneity, etc., and to make it unnecessary to have recourse to 
such a hypostati 2 ing of chance as Peirce seems to me to indulge 
in.”^^ 

This letter, some argue, embodies the divergences of Dewey 
from James and communicates the enduring trends of his thought. 
James for his part saw in the Studies m Logical Theory a fresh 

“ R B. Perry* Thought and Character of WtlUam James, vol 11, pp 522-23* 
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strengthening of his own faiths, wrote an appreciative review of it, 
and described it to Schiller as the product of ''a flourishing school 
of radical empiricism of which I for one have been entirely ignor- 
ant/’^^ He singled out Dewey for special praise. *'Dewey is a hero,*' 
though his work * 'needs a great deal of building out and following 
of his principles into all sorts of questions of detail. But it’s noble 
work and deserves a worthier style than the too dry and abstract 
one the writers employ/’^^ Acknowledging the review, Dewey 
claimed James’s psychology as "the spiritual progenitor” of his 
own thought, and as already furnishing the imstrumentalities for a 
pragmatic logic, ethics and metaphysics. He disclaimed originality 
for himself: "None the less so far as I am concerned I have simply 
been rendering back in logical vocabulary what was already your 
own ” 

Of course Dewey was too modest. He was not rendering back, 
he was iselecting, varying and transforming The more fully he as- 
similated James’s ideas, the more they became different and new. 
He was aware of divergencies^^ and more reticent than James^® 
about how far they agreed He preferred to denote that which he 
rendered back by the word InstrumentaUsm, rather than Pragma- 
tism or Humanism. He intended by Instrumentalism such an ex- 
pansion of what he had drawn from James as would "establish a 
precise logical theory of concepts, of judgments and influences in 
their various forms, by considering primarily how thought func- 
tions in the experimental determinism of future consequences.” 
This led him to interpret mind as one adaptive function of an 
evolving animal organism, with a brain that operates as an instru- 
ment of coordination in generating habits of prospective adjust- 

^ibtd 

’^Ibtd , p 525. 

^IbM., p 525; letter of November 28, 1907 Dewey felt from the first that 
James made reservations on behalf of the Self as Will which he did not make 
on behalf of the Self as Thought Dewey argued that the ego need be no more 
transcendental in acting than in knowing See ‘'The Ego as Cause,*’ Phdosopheal 
RepteWf III, pp 337-341. He recurs to the issue almost forty years later m a 
paper “The Vanishing Subject in the Psychology of James,” Journal of Phil- 
osophy, XXXVIII, pp 589-599. 

“As I understand Dewey and Schiller,” James told an inquiring reporter 
to whom he defended Dewey against the charges of obscurity, “our views ab- 
solutely agree.” 
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ment. It led him to recognize that intelligence is no "glassy essence''' 
but IS a step-by-step cybernetic integration of a problematical en- 
vironment and an insecure organism into a "new and harmonious 
unity " In the unity, logically speaking, hypothesis transforms into 
"warranted assertion.” The process of unification is somehow con- 
tinuous, the outcome prospective and the form of it not given in 
advance. To unify is the prime role of intelligence Its operations 
are alterative and its consequences are an ongoing enlargement 
and liberation of men' "All intelligent thinking means an incre- 
ment of freedom in action, an emancipation from chance and 
fatality.” Such thinking converts past experience into knowledge 
and projects that knowledge as ideas and purposes which anticipate 
what may come to be in the future and indicate how the desirable 
may be realized. 

Thus intelligence remakes the old by uniting it with the new In 
this continuous remaking, liberty, Dewey writes in Ltberahsm and 
Social Action, is "always relative to actually felt oppression ” It 
consists in "release from the impact of particular oppressive forces: 
emancipation from something once taken as a normal part of hu- 
man life but now taken as bondage.” This is the case with the older 
individualisms Those, whether rugged or tender, first thought out 
as instruments to free intelligence and to confirm and enhance in- 
dividuality, are now devices to mark and rationalize new oppres- 
sions Any new individualism, hence, must realize individual liberty 
in ternDS of its relation to social change, and the lasting task of the 
liberal is to be alert to the process of change and to mediate the 
indicated adjustments In all situations liberalism seeks to replace 
stasis with movement, to abolish boundaries and monopolies, to 
free communication, to share experience. In the schools, the im- 
plementation of isuch seeking is education' in the sciences it is the 
winning of truth, in the arts it is consummating experience, in po- 
litical economy it is democracy, in international relations it is peace, 
in the personal history it is growth in freedom through reason. 
Everywhere it is religion. And everywhere the primacy accrues not 
to the singularities of discontinuous goals, but to the commonalty 
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of the continuous going, to the method of transition whose happiest 
use occurs in the sciences. 

This is, of course, also the inwardness of democracy. The task 
before democrats, Dewey wrote in the first year of the war, 19395 
to the gathering assembled to celebrate his eightieth birthday, us to 
make and keep democracy creative, to turn what has been historic 
accident into social purpose, what had been natural luck into delib- 
erate choice. '"Realize in thought and action that democracy is a 
personal way of individual life . controlled by a working faith 
in the possibilities of human nature ... as exhibited in every 
human being'’ with his "capacity for intelligent judgment and ac- 
tion . . . For what is the faith of democracy in the role of consul- 
tation, of conference, of persuasion, of discussion, in formation of 
public opinion, which in the long nm is self-corrective, except 
faith m the intelligence of the common man to respond with com- 
mon sense to the free play of facts and ideas which are secured by 
effective guarantees of free enquiry, free assembly, free communi- 
cation^ ... To take as far as possible every conflict which arises . . 
out of the atmosphere and medium of force and violence as a 
means of settlement, into that of discussion and of intelligence is 
to treat those who disagree— even profoundly with us, as those from 
whom we may learn, and in iso far as friends.'' 


Underlying this faith is an ultimate religion that is prior to and 
supervenes upon all denominational diversifications with their 
claims and pretensions. It is the common faith of freed minds. It 
is experience as the free interaction of men with one another and 
with the world around them, creating and sharing the knowledge 
which this interaction generates. The experience is ispontaneously 
ends and means together. The knowledge is science day by day 
creating what does not yet exist and sharing what it creates in a 
process of mutual release and enrichment. Faith in experience as 
thus creative is the faith solely held by democracy; and until ex- 
perience is no more it is the task of democracy to incarnate faith 
m works If a name were put to this faith, the name would be Hu- 
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manism It is, I think, m the spirit of such a Humanism that 
Dewey wrote 

^Fidelity to the nature to which we belong, as parts however 
weak, demands that we cherish our desires and ideals till we have 
converted them into intelligence, revised them in terms of the 
ways and means which nature makes possible. When we have used 
our thought to its utmost and have thrown into the moving un- 
balanced balance of things our puny strength, we know that though 
the universe slay us still we may trust, for our lot is one with what- 
ever is good in existence. We know that such thought and effort 
is one condition of the coming into existence of the better As far 
as we are concerned, it is the only condition, for it alone is in our 
power. To ask more than this is childish; but to ask less is a recre- 
ance no less egotistic, involving no less a cutting of ourselves from 
the universe than does the expectation that it meet and satisfy our 
every wish. To ask in good faith as much as this from ourselves is 
to stir into motion every capacity of imagination, and to exact from 
action every skill and bravery.’' 

If this calls for a loyalty to our own being, it does so condition- 
ally, as a function of the nature in which we live and move and 
have that being. It assigns to that nature a certain providential har- 
mony with the human creature which is one of its own multitudin- 
ous diversifications. It accents intelligence as the art of actualizing 
and amplifying this harmony in the works and ways of sharing 
experience and thus of transforming multitude into oneness, dis- 
cord into peace and thereby mutual obstruction into facilitated lib- 
erty. So far as I can see, with all Dewey’s devotion to James as 
progenitor and liberator, with all of his sympathetic restatements 
of James’s insights into forms more congenial to the trend of opin- 
ion and to the movement of his own philosophy,^"^ he never came 
to share James’is feeling for the integrity of the unharmomzable and 
the irreconcilable, for the invincible spirit whose freedom is to 

1933 Dewey was one of the signers of a Humanist Manifesto Among 
the others were not only philosophers of different philosophic persuasion but 
physicists, biologists, sociologists, economists, rabbis and Protestant clergymen 

See "The Development of American Pragmatism” in Phdo'sophy and OvtU 
tzatwn, especially the reinterpretation of "The Will to Believe” , "What Prag- 
matism Means by Practical” in Essays tn Experimemd Logic, "The Philosophy 
of William James” in Problems of Men, 
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stand helpless and alone before the omnipotent universe and choose 
annihilation rather than to yield He never came to share James’s 
feeling for the freedom which is experienced directly, by acquaint- 
ance, which intelligence cannot mediate, but from which, for which 
and by which the mediating intelligence develops and grows, from 
next to next. Dewey never came to ishare James’s sense of crisis in 
which simply not to yield is victory; or to agree that immediate 
vision can be knowing, that mystical experience is genuinely cog- 
nitive, that ''supernatural” functions do occur in nature Perhaps he 
never wanted to, nor could want to. 

And why should he? If Dewey were merely repeating James, 
what would he have had for James, that James did not already have, 
what would he have had for the later generations whose light and 
leading he is these scores of years? To them, James is a scarce- 
remembered voice, Dewey’s forerunner, not his master Someone 
has said that Dewey is to the works and vision which distinguish 
our own time what Aristotle had been to the thought and civiliz- 
ation of his Greek world There are those who would carry the anal- 
ogy forward by adding that as Dewey is the twentieth century’s Aris- 
totle, so James is its Plato, and that the two supplement one an- 
other, the younger man continuing and diversifying the thought 
of the elder as Aristotle did not Plato’s. The analogy has its merits 
Both thinkers signalized free acquiescence in vision and reflection 
as )self-correcting processes, supporting the continuity of changing 
experience; but one signalized the spontaneities and initiations of 
the process, the other their linkage and unifications. For both, the 
world IS an open world, pregnant with alternatives whose terminus 
a quo and terminus ad quern is Freedom, with Reason the way from 
the initiating to the consequential Freedom The paramount value 
in James’s philosophic faith was that Freedom for which the word 
in other contexts is chance, contingency, plurality, novelty, with Rea- 
son derivative, operational, a working tool. The paramount value m 
Dewey’s philosophic faith is Reason, whose right name is Intelli- 
gence, and whose work is to liberate by unifying, organizing, con- 
trolling, the kind of freedom to which James gives primacy. Dewey 
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once called that freedom a nuisance^® and stated that the task of 
intelligence is to emancipate the thinker alike from this nuisance 
and from fatality by working out a desired path through change 
and chance and necessity. 


This diversification of Dewey from James— or for that matter, of 
thinker from thinker as generation from generation— in a process of 
give and take that achieves self -correction whenever it results from 
a free meeting of free minds inquiring into a problem, seems to me 
to exemplify the spirit of Pragmatism come to its maturity. It postu- 
lates, I believe, both those freedoms as intrinsic to the human enter- 
prise, and acknowledges the irreducible diversity of preferences be- 
tween them There was more than romantic fantasy in Margaret 
Fuller’s confession that she accepted the inescapable universe. Pre- 
cisely because it is inescapable, the integrity of man might consist in 
rejecting it, in setting himself over against it, like Job, refusing to 
accept survival at the price of integrity. 

As for me, I stand here with James. The indefeasible singularity 
of initiation and decision seems tome primal, and I hold with those 
who think the world’s determinism a consequence of the succes- 
sion of its ongoing piecemeal determinations, with perhaps every 
single item of it— certainly every human being— holding fast to its 
Imtegrity, and every so often crying out to the residual universe 
Hands off! as it goes upon its unique ways from its contingent birth 
to its unconditional death. But when Freedom does not sustain 
this separation and division, Reason works as recreator, unifier and 
reconciler, seeking such an orchestration of the many as will assure 
the onmoving integrity of each more greatly than it could achieve 
by working it out alone. Dewey is disposed to belittle or ignore the 
occasions and necessities of this aloneness, James is disposed to 
signalize them beyond their power to affect our destinies save, per- 
haps, unto death. The spirit of Pragmatism seems to me to live m 
the constant play of these dispositions on one another. 

‘’Philosophies of Freedom*' in Freedom in the Modern World edited by 
H. M Kallen 
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For this spirit the sentiments of Lincoln's poignant call to prayer 
are descriptions of the course of human life. It observes that in all 
the institutions of our civili2ation every Today has its new occa- 
sions and new difficulties to which Yesterday's doctrines and dis- 
ciplines are inadequate. But it does not therefore condemn Today 
as incurably evil, nor glorify Yesterday as inalterably good. It rec- 
ognizes simply that every Today calls for some disenthralment from 
Yesterday, and prompts intelligence to unprecedented ideas and 
doings that shall today save freedom and liberate growth It ap- 
praises the liberating innovation in faith and works as the differ- 
entia of every free society of free men, never final, never absolute, 
but consequentially adequate to the occasion, to be m its turn freely 
succeeded by still other innovations apter to the newer difficulties 
of the newer occasions. In whatever place, on whatever scale, in 
whatever degree democracy is a going concern and science^^ a suc- 
cessful enterprise, they seem to me to embody this spirit. Pragma- 
tism is the philosophy of their works and ways. 


In the perspectives of this philosophy, there are no last terms, no 
finalities, no ultimacies. In so far as metaphysics is a reasoned en- 
visagement of finalities and ultimacies, always and everywhere one 
and the same, Pragmatism is a philosophy without a metaphysic. 
It expresses a pasture of the spirit uncommitted to any foregone 
conclusions, unprejudiced in behalf of any ideal securities which 
are m fact hazardous postulates by hypostasis exalted into infallible 
principles. The pragmatic mind is an open mind confronting an 
open world, where, so long as it lives, it has a chance to make 
destiny and not merely submit to destiny; where the inevitable is 
contingent For the pragmatic spirit, there is no conflict between 
Freedom and Reason, the authority of Reason is consequential, not 
original and intrinsic For the pragmatic spirit, that is, Reason is a 

See C H Waddmgton The Sdenttfic Attitude^ p 92, Penguin Library, 
New York, 1942 The ethos of science is *'an ethos based on the recognition 
that one belongs to a community, but a community which requires that one 
should do one's damnedest to pick holes in its beliefs I know of no other 
resolution of the contradiction between freedom and order which is so success- 
ful in retaining the full values of both 
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mode of relating free energies, a constellation of discursive and 
operational arts which constitute the use of these energies. It can 
be neither an absolute, universal and eternal order which the hu- 
man mind images and conforms to, nor an unaltering and unalter- 
able human faculty conformmg things-in-themselves to itself . How- 
ever it began. Reason is now a patterned activity which alters what 
it works on and alters in its own being as it works, bringing into 
existence not foregone conclusions but ends different from their 
beginnings. Reason is the art of guiding chance by choice, and sur- 
mounting fatality by judgment; the art of transition from simpler, 
more limited liberties to liberties diversified and expanded wherein, 
to paraphrase Dewey, choices become more conscious, more varied 
and flexible, and more alert to their own meanings as those mean- 
ings change and grow in unexpected as well as expected ways. Rea- 
son IS thus recognized as creative intelligence It is what, concretely, 
Jefferson’s "free right to the unbounded exercise of reason and 
freedom of opinion” has grown to between his time and ours. 

There are those in our time, as there were in Jefferson’s, who 
are terrified of this growth. Events, between hiis day and ours, have 
more than vindicated his faith that mankind everywhere might 
burst the chains under which monkish ignorance and superstition 
had persuaded them to bmd themselves, and to work and fight to- 
gether toward that equal liberty of faith and works which the Dec- 
laration of Independence envisioned. The fearful ones are shaken 
by the feeling that the work and warfare, which so arduously and 
with always great hazard, embody ideal in fact, principle in prac- 
tice, program in institution, have been attended with deep tragedy 
and have cost and are costing too great a tribute of blood, sweat, 
tears and disillusion. They are enthralled by the alternation of 
chronic and acute crises which makes up so much history. They 
cannot forget the horrors of the acute ones such as our own Civil 
War, the first World War "to make the world safe for democracy,” 
the second World War to vindicate "the four freedoms,” nor how 
each time peace has nullified what war seemed to have won. They 
cannot forget the constant abortion of the Bill of Rights and of the 
13th, I4th and 15th Amendments to our Constitution. They can- 
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not forget the League of Nations and its Charter and how they 
were nullified and betrayed by sovereign states pledged to their 
enhancement and growth. The memories aroused by fear, sustain 
and nourish the fears which aroused them They set m an atmos- 
phere of anxiety and distrust today’s United Nations Organization 
and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights which its Assembly 
has adopted, giving concreteness and explicit specific range to what 
IS general and implicit in the Declaration of Independence They 
note, not without Schadenfreude^ how powers that had solemnly 
pledged themselves to the strengthening and growth of freedom 
and reason through the union of the nations practice upon both 
abortion and nullification They keep reminding themselves and us 
that for more than a generation, now on a global scale as in Lin- 
coln’s day on a national, the case is new, the occasion piled high 
with unprecedented difiiculties. But they insist we need neither 
think anew nor act anew, that innovation is immolation, and only 
the eternal dogmas of the past can save us. As they read the sciences 
on nature and man, and in the light of them interpret the course 
of history, they appraise scientific determinism as fatality and 
statistical determination as chance. They look upon both as neces- 
sities of reason and feel helpless before both Their hearts yearn for 
a security neither provides, which they feel nothing in experience 
can provide. Existence is for them an anguished weakness to which 
alone some supernal absolute can bring release and healing. 

Their state of mind, with its view of events as uncontrollable ex- 
pressions of either inexorable lawlessness or inexorable law, its 
sense of confusion and helplessness, its mood of dumb rebellion 
alternating with dumb submissiveness, has its historical precedents. 

It is what Gilbert Murray had designated as '"the failure of nerve” 
in hits accounts of the Graeco-Roman mind around the beginning 
of the Christian era. That mind, when expressed in the Platonic, 
the Epicurean, or Stoic philosophers, did envisage reason as the 
savior from fear and insecurity But it envisaged reason as the one, 
eternal, universal and necessary order of the universe, and salvation 
as reconciliation of man to a universe he is helpless to turn or to 
alter, as therefore submissively making the best of a bad job. When 
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its mood was rebellion rather than submission that mind looked for 
salvation to being freed from the cosmic necessity which lays upon 
us the burden of sin and sorrow and suffering coming to its term 
only in inescapable death. Such a freeing the rites of the esoteric re- 
ligions guaranteed. They postulated a break in the imbreakable rharn 
of natural necessity, a turn of reason from its foregone conclusions 
to consequences unimplied Faith in such breaks and turns invokes 
Providence to overmle necessity, miracle to break causal law. This 
faith had to be contrary to reason It had to be reason’s master Only 
where it obtained could the fear of death be effectively transposed 
into assurance of life, and the intrusions of supernatural Providence 
invoked to nullify the necessities of natural law. 

The resulting Otherworldliness, and the concurrent contraction 
and degradation of the human enterprise and the damnation of 
human life in this world are of record. So also is the recovery of 
reason, the renewal of the human enterprise in this world and the 
restoration of the dignity and worth of actual human life here and 
now, which have been maintaining their painful, brave advance since 
the Renaissance. 

The critical steps of this advance were the freeing of the indivi- 
dual consaence, the bringing of reason to a new and more living 
autonomy, the initiation of modern democracy, the creation and 
multiplication of the sciences, and of the industrial arts which en- 
channel and apply them. Each forward step has been a new creation 
by freedom and reason together working on nature and the human 
scene. And each step has been haunted by past dogma and forbid- 
den on its authority. Interests afraid for their present security and 
future survival, and ridden by a sense of doom, keep calling it up 
from the vasty deep. From reason as creative intelligence at work 
contingently in the here and now they appeal to reason as a univer- 
sal and eternal Order foreordaining a necessary destiny. From free- 
dom as the experience of initiation, deliberation, choice, decision, 
innovative action leading to liberation here and now, they appeal to 
a supernal Providence magically mtruding its grace and miracle 
into the natural sequences of here and now. Since the first World 
War the totalitarian Providence of their salvation has been called by 
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other names than God— names of communist, fascist, na 2 i, falang- 
ist, as well as ecclesiastical derivation, it has been the power of 
hierarchical race, state, class, caste as well as the power of hierar- 
chical church. But whatever the name it was called by, believers m 
the power, compensating their feelings of insecurity and fear with 
their belief, endow it with the supernatural grace which saves all 
at once and forever that, m the Genteel Tradition, pertains only 
to omnipotent God Afraid of the actualities of freedom and im- 
patient of the laborious piecemeal workings of the creative intelli- 
gence, with its calculated risks, its unforeseeable set-backs and un- 
guaranteed advances, they take refuge m the perennial dogmas of 
an eternal and universal salvation, whose experiential reality con- 
sists in this or that church or state, pushing greedily for a global 
extension of its temporary and local dominion. 

Such IS the working of the failure of nerve, continued as a habit 
of life and a ground of culture. In recent years, however, it has 
developed a mutant expression for which antiquity, so far as I can 
see, supplies no precedent. This is Existentialism, a philosophic 
discourse deeply aware that death is ineffably the end and celebiat- 
mg every man's personal history as a unique agony of transition 
from birth to death. Everybody is a lonely existence going it alone, 
with no eternal and universal reason to give him justification or 
goal, nor any God whose grace may miraculously isave him Every- 
body is a fissionable nucleus of liberty exhausting itself m a sequence 
of blind choices which involve him blindly with men and thmgs and 
impose upon him a responsibility without rationality whose cumu- 
lus from birth to death constitutes his fate Fate is that freedom 
which has spent itself and come to nothing. Within its conspectus 
each man lives naked, suffering and sole. The eternity and univer- 
sality of saving grace is a fear-engendered dream with whicli he de- 
ceives himself. The actual workings of iscience, democracy and 
industry which are the stuffs of man's reason, shaping and reshap- 
ing himself and his world toward a surer and wider freedom, are 
but passing anodynes against a permanent doom Life cannot be 
lastingly bettered and may be daily worsened. Existence is ineffably 
freedom and freedom is as ineffably a tale told by an idiot full of 
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sound and fury signifying nothing. Of course, there are mitigations 
of the existential anguish. Of course, the man living out his agony 
alone does enter into comradeship, especially when resisting the 
totalitarian enemy, such comradeships as men have entered into 
during the Christian inquisitions, in the concentration camps of 
the nazis and the communists, and in every willed resistance to a 
totalitarian foe But the inconsolable end is death nevertheless. Life 
must be lived in a stark courage, without illusion certainly, but in- 
fallibly Without hope 

The spirit of Pragmatism overrules both existentialist hopeless- 
ness and supernaturalist illusion It neither regrets life nor fears 
death True, we do live m a world which was not made for us, a 
world where we happen, where life is a struggle for survival and 
survival a struggle ending in death, and all our powers as men are 
achievements of our thoughts acting upon this indifferent and often 
unfriendly world, that we enter as animals and that we may have 
to leave without yet having become men True, all our living, all 
our learning, all our growing, all that we call our personal being 
does inevitably and utterly cease Yet each day every increment in 
knowledge is a gam in our power as men and one more step m the 
remaking of the world from a jungle to flee from into a home to 
live in. 

Especially since the democratic revolution set reason free and 
afl&rmed the equal liberty of different human beings everywhere in 
the world, has this remaking— whose method is science and whose 
ends and means are the free cooperation of free men on equal terms 
—broken through barrier after barrier until it has become the com- 
mon working faith of the frontiersmen of the human spirit every- 
where. It is this faith in the power of the free intelligence to work 
its way, item by item and day by day, to that union of the different 
in equality of right which the United Nations Organization pur- 
ports and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights affirms. Of 
course, the creative labor is attended by hardship, frustration and 

*®Cf. J, P. Sartre* UBfre et le Neanf, Existentialism i and his novels and 
p-lays, such as Nausea, The Reprieve, The Age of Reason, The Fites, Other 
existentialist writers, Simone de Beauvoir, Camus, develop variations on the 
theme, but do not alter its fundamental intent 
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defeats. Of course death dogs each and every step and will outpace 
them all at last. But what of that^ To the pragmatic spirit, nor the 
contingencies of life, nor the hazards of intelligence can enter a 
veto upon our human affirmations and the values they create. True, 
the cosmic guarantees of our existence in idea are compensatory il- 
lusions. But it is no less true that where we efficaciously transpose 
our ideal compensations for unalterable existence into programs for 
actually altering existence, we are able to work in hope without illu- 
sion and we do make that world freer and more reasonable, we do 
progressively enhance the dignity and worth of the human being. 
Then, let come what doom there may, if we have not yielded these 
inward values of our humanity, we have won the victory for the 
human spirit. 

As I see it, Pragmatism is the philosophic expression of the sober 
faith in man and his works which the democratic ideal embodies, 
and John Dewey is at once the greatest as well as the most vener- 
able and most influential hving prophet and teacher of this Amer- 
ican faith. 



Dewey and Art 


by Irwin Edman 


The influence of John Dewey was widespread and profound in 
education and in general philosophy long before it was suspected 
that hiis basic conceptions had consequences, subtle and far-reach- 
ing, for art and its understanding. There are several reasons for 
this. Up to his seventieth year Dewey had written nothing directly 
or specifically on the subject of ''aesthetics '' Those who had read 
him with care, however, knew from his essay on "Qualitative Exper- 
ience,’' from more than hints in his early "How We Think,” from 
the whole central theme of realized individuality in Demacracy and 
Education, that he had been alerted to the aesthetic implications of 
his leading ideas. Dewey, his readers knew, was concerned with 
thought as an instrument toward enrichment of life No one knew 
better than he that the art actually experienced in creation or en- 
joyment was a paramount instance of such fulfilment. It was clear 
from his earliest writings that what interested Dewey about that 
experience about which he wrote so much wais its vital consumma- 
tion, its sustained freshness, its ordered and dynamic fruition. 

It is curious that Dewey’s concern for experience vitally and per- 
vasively realized should so long have escaped even attentive stu- 
dents of his writings, not to speak of his unsympathetic and some- 
times obtuse critics (the latter often rendered obtuse by blinding 
traditional preconceptions of their own). But under the circum- 
stances it is less curious than it seems. Much of Dewey’s work 
has been, (and is even to his ninetieth year) devoted to an an- 
alysis of the logic of method and the significance of method 
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both in the solution of , 'human problems and as an index to the 
precarious and problematic character of experience and nature 
themselves. Dewey, moreover, has been enunciating a theory of 
logic as scientific method and of nature as experience in the 
context of an academic tradition in which the dialectics of nine- 
teenth century metaphysical idealism held the field. Dewey, him- 
self an able dialectitian, felt it his obligation not only to state his 
position as to logic and metaphysics but to argue a case against en- 
trenched idealism and supernaturalism and conventional academic 
notions of science, knowledge, morals and metaphysics. On the 
other hand, his always sensitive awareness of the social issues of 
his own times and of ail times led him to accent the more obviously 
pressing problems of economic and political reconstruction, a con- 
sideration of the agencies by which democracy might liberate and 
nourish individuality. 

It is not surprising under these circumstances that Dewey should 
have neglected to emphasize what was, however, always present by 
implication, and in overtone, the ordered vitality, the patterned 
enrichment by which the quality of life is to be realized and by 
which the success of all methods and institutions is to be measured. 
Dewey for so long took for granted that texture and vividness of 
life were what counted that his hasty readers sometimes wrote as if 
he were either unaware of such values or totally opposed to them. 
His critics wrote as if he celebrated method for method's sake, in- 
strumentalities for the sake of their own manipulation, as if in 
these consisted Dewey's conception of the good life. It required 
the publication of Art as Experience to spell out for a good many 
readers the lesson that, far from neglecting or ignoring the claims 
of art, art was the illustration par excellence for Dewey of the 
ultimate meaning of intelligence, morals, democracy, education and 
even ultimately of the nature of things. 

There is one additional reason which must in all honesty be 
mentioned as to why Dewey's philosophy, curiously fertile in sug- 
gestion concerning the nature of art, has for long been regarded as 
with no, or at most destructive, implications for the life of art and 
the imagination. Dewey's style lacks all the obvious graces of a 
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thijoker gifted with the poetry and wit of Santayana There is a 
singular absence in most of his works of concrete and vivid illus- 
tration, seldom the enchantment of image or cadence. In the inter- 
est of speaking always to the point (a point not infrequently quite 
novel and unprecedented in philosophical thought), Dewey’s style 
is often awkward, lumbering and bleakly abstract. The tone of 
his prose, his forthrightness, sincerity and sometimes homespun 
eloquence, do not quite suggest a philosopher who would in Ar^ 
as Experience say that experience is only completely realized where 
it is imaginative and that experience is only purely and thoroughly 
realized m or as art. 

Yet despite these obstacles, the attentive reader might long before 
Dewey’s only explicit work on the subject have realized where 
Dewey’s heart lay and where hiis mind pointed. On the surface it 
looks as if Dewey, for all his rebellion against traditional philoso- 
phy, had in his philosophic career followed a conventional pattern. 
Previous thinkers, including those makers of synthetic systems, 
for whom Dewey has notoriously little use, had rounded out 
their careeis, after writing a logic, an epistemology, a metaphysics, 
finally late in life, like Shakespeare in the cliche explanation of 
The Tempest, had turned to the presumably calm serene medi- 
tations concerning art. But it is a total misconception of Dewey 
to assume that having finished the '"serious” business of the an- 
alysis of logic and metaphysics, he, like so many of his predeces- 
sors, had turned in a mild afterglow to afterthoughts about art. 
Something almost the reverse is the case. What Dewey eventually 
was to say about art was implicit in all he previously had to say 
about experience. In fact, in the processes of artistic creation and 
of artistic enjoyment (that latter also as he makes clear is a pro- 
cess) experience of itself becomes most patently what it always 
incipiently is A work of art, in any of the arts, is the expressive 
movement of matter to a formed fulfilment. In art the organiza- 
tion of energies becomes a matter of direct perception. As for 
Dewey’s celebrated notion, often impatiently condemned, that 
thought IS instrumental, critics have neglected to ask "instrumental 
to what?” Thought, as Dewey has so often pointed out, is mstru- 
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mental to action. But action itself moves to fulfilment and freedom; 
art is on a level or in a phase of action where means and ends inter- 
penetrate and fulfil one another and what is done is realized step 
by step in the doing by immediate qualitative delight, where what 
is done and what is undergone merge in freshness, freedom and 
joy. The whole of Dewey’s philosophy of art is not so much what 
is commonly called '"aesthetics” as it is a work on experience in 
excelsis, a comment upon, and an analysis of experience as it is 
when it is what it always is in possibility: rich, rounded, ordered 
and directly and immediately enjoyable. 

It is a matter of entertaining irony that Dewey should so long 
have been criticized for a sort of methodologic Philistinism, for a 
vulgar concern with means rather than ends, instruments rather 
than consummations. For as Art and Experience makes clear, as is 
patent even from earlier works, it is in imagination that experience 
for Dewey comes to fulfilment. Imaginative activity is by no means, 
in his judgment, and in fact, confined to the arts; but it is in the 
arts that Dewey finds the chief locus of that fruition which gives ex- 
perience an intensity that is more than mere excitation, and mean- 
ing that IS more than mere sign for action. In so far as ordinary 
experience, the doings and undergoings of other enterprises share 
these qualities, they, too, are art, 

Dewey’s Art and Experience illustrates his conception of ex- 
perience as fulfilment and as initiation. It is the fruition of his 
own philosophy. For he uses his analysis of experience, previously 
worked out with care in the fields of logic and moral analysis, to- 
ward an understanding of what happens in the enjoyment and crea- 
tion of art. It is striking that the categories of analysis Dewey has 
worked out in other fields should have proved fruitful in the study 
of what happens in aesthetic experience. What aesthetic experience 
becomes in his hands is not something separate from other kinds 
of activity but rather all experience as it comes to genuine fulfil- 
ment is art. While art as experience rounds out Dewey’s philoso- 
phy, however, it is also an initiation and an opening up of new 
ways of exploring, understanding and in a serious sense appreciat- 
ing the arts. On the relation of matter and form, on the organic 
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unity of a work of art, on the character of expressiveness and on 
the function of criticism he has said things that have been left 
unsaid and perhaps unseen by specialists m art history, art criticism 
and that artificially separate branch of philosophy called aesthetics. 

On the other hand, Dewey, looking freshly at art without the 
blinkers of the specialists, has learned much from them that is of 
significance for a reinterpretation of many hitherto convention- 
alized and compartmentalized problems of philosophy and of the 
nature of philosophy itself. For it is clear, Dewey thinks (and con- 
vincingly demonstrates) that by examining with care that which 
constitutes a work of art as actually experienced (not merely talked 
about), many of the dualisms between subject and object, observer 
and observed, matter and form, expressive object and theme ex- 
pressed, break down These distinctions in reflection are not cate- 
gories of experience, they are modes of understanding and some- 
times of manipulating objects, means of identifying certain strands 
in the texture of experience for the purpose of practical control. 
What are defined as order, unity, pattern and coherence in the uni- 
verse, on the other hand, are projections upon the cosmos of pat- 
terns that are experienced chiefly or most clearly in works of art. 
Again, those rhythms, orders, unities, patterns realized in works 
of art, both in the creation and the enjoyment of them, are related 
to those orders, patterns, rhythms and unities experienced in our 
own organisms and in recurrent phases of the environment in which 
we are involved Since Dewey's own point of view is sometimes so 
much the exploratory, the adventurous, the conjunction of the new 
and present with the meaningful past in our experience, relations 
of philosophy to the arts need working out and enlargement Mean- 
while Art and Experience offers the suggestions on art and experi- 
ence and in other volumes, notably Experience and Nature and 
Philosophy and Civilization there is a wonderfully fresh group of 
related hypotheses on the nature of art and its relation to individual 
experiences and the context of culture in which individual experi- 
ence IS formed. 

It is challenging and refreshing to begin with, to come upon a 
work that starts not with the already separated subject and object, 
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observer and work of art, perceiver and subject of aesthetic per- 
ception, but starts analysis with the live creature interacting with 
focused dynamic factors of his environment. These fused energies 
are direct qualities for perception. In interaction with them the 
live creature is all alive, his senses alert, his imagination (that 
is, the funded meanings of his own past) brought into play, his 
energies brought into active unity These become for the time 
being one with the work of art, itself a focusing of energies that 
serve to clarify, intensify and integrate the liveness of the live 
creature. 

Dewey in a suggestive phrase says that of late art has come to 
be regarded as the beauty parlor of civilization, instead of being 
what it has been historically, what it is in essence always, an exam- 
ple of life realized, the measure of the extent to which the human 
success of civilization is to be gauged. The residual doctrine of 
Dewey’s aesthetic philosophy is that art is a process, that it is some- 
thing going on, in both the activity of the creator and what, for 
want of a more adequately dynamic word, we call the observer. 
The process is enriched as it moves, cumulates and becomes self- 
fulfilling as it goes on. The movements of artistic creation and of 
artistic enjoyment are not essentially different from the processes 
generally thought of as artistic, in the ordinary interactions of the 
organism and its environment, the individual and society, the work- 
er and his work The processes of art are not essentially different 
from other activities of nature and of mind. In all of these there are 
tendencies coming to fulfilment, energies cumulating or tending 
toward fruition, and in turn initiating other processes and con- 
tributing to their realization. But imart these energies are released, 
ordered, clarified and transmuted into objects of directly enjoyed 
quality. 

The treatment of art as experience in these dynamic terms is in 
sharp contrast with traditional treatments of the aesthetic experi- 
ence and of still persisting contemporary treatments. The phenom- 
enon of aesthetic perception is still often discussed as if it were the 
passive registration by a mildly concerned sensorium (sometimes, 
as in Kant, called '‘disinterested”) of sensations derived from a 
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static physical object Or if beauty is not thus treated in terms of 
physical sensations noted in calm instantaneousness by a motionless 
beholder, it is described in other equally static terms. It is thought 
of as a visitation or a revelation of an essence, supernatural and 
timeless, disclosed to a mind temporarily liberated from time. 

Dewey reminds us that "aesthetic experience," like all other ex- 
perience, involves active response in time on the part of the ob- 
server, an energising which comes to focus in identification with 
energies themselves brought into focus in the work of art. For the 
time being that organization of energies, which functionally /r the 
work of art, in effect constitutes his whole environment and his 
whole being for the observer. The observer, it must be repeated, is 
not a mere beholder but an active center of response His is an en- 
joyed participation, in a genuine, not merely a rhetorical sense, it is 
an act of union Past experience and present perception become one 
in any aroused and full aesthetic response. Not only are the senses 
stirred and engaged but also those funded meanings we call mind. 
Dewey’s analysis seems to account more adequately than the usual 
compartmental theories of aesthetic perception for what actually 
goes on m the experience of art. What goes on is more than a merely 
momentary sensuous excitation, it is an energetic involvement in 
the ordered relationships of lines and masses, volumes, tones, melo- 
dies and harmonies, curves or cadences, phrases and episodes. 
Awareness of these perceived relationships is' deepened by their 
felt context with the whole funded past of the observer. The physi- 
cal quality of what is present to the eye or ear is suflfiised with pre- 
viously experienced meanings. Aesthetic creation produces a unique 
new experience through this union of present perception with past 
awarenesses. A work of art is "expressive" because of what the 
participant in it brings to bear of his own psychological background, 
what of his past is evoked by the acutely present sensuous qualities. 
What is so arresting in a work of art is the overtone of funded 
meanings fused into the very qualities of what is there to be seen or 
heard. It is this fact which Dewey starts with and which his theory 
makes intelligible. For it is not a problem of how a physical thing 
becomes the bearer of meanings external to it. If we responded only 
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to physical qualities, the problem of expressivenesis in art would be 
almost insoluble. In Dewey’s analysis of art as a fusing of immediate 
quality and past experience into one, expressiveness comes to seem 
natural and inevitable. To the living creature a work of art cannot 
help but be expressive, for not only his eyes but his imagination are 
aroused. 

There is another aspect of experience of and in the arts that 
Dewey’s analysis better, perhaps, then most, makes clear, the singu- 
lar union, the strange necessity of art, the fusion of calm and ex- 
citement, of serenity and intensity, of vitality and order Here again 
the notion of the energies involved and realized in both artistic 
creation and artistic enjoyment is the key to understanding In 
Dewey the key to the understanding of anything from animal be- 
havior to the ultimate nature of things is procesis, energy, activity. 
But in art energy is realized in a special way. It is rendered more 
clear, more intense, more free and therefore more delightful than 
energy as it is crossed and thwarted and distracted in the activities 
of government, industry, and the daily human relationships of 
family, friendship and love. In art energies are more free, more 
intense, more lucid and therefore more directly delightful, but 
not completely free or lucid or clear. 

There is m art as in other aspects of life tension and resistance. 
Yet in art those tensions are cumulatively resolved as in the resolu- 
tion of a melody, the equilibrium of masses and rhythm m architec- 
ture or painting. The tensions establish the intensity, the urgency, 
the suspense, the drama of art, the achievement of ordered and 
cumulative solutions provides the sense of rest, calm, serenity and 
peace. But the quiet and peace are heightened by the residue of 
previous resistances and tensions merged The calm has incorpor- 
ated the storm What Nietzsche described as the Dionysian and 
Apollonian aspects of art are both present. Tension and resolution 
of tension through poised and cumulative rhythms make intelligible 
both the unique peaceful intensity, the intensified peace of art. 

All in art that goes with expectancy and suspense, all that goes 
with balance and poise and quiet are explained by the twin and 
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supplementary facts of tension and resolution, of tensions which are 
incorporated into the achieved balance and order of art. 

Balance and order in art are usually discussed as if they were the 
static geometry of objects. But the balance and order acquire their 
aesthetic and human value by the sense of poised forces, tensions 
that have been resolved. Energies are felt as fulfilled in the pattern 
seen or heard The acuteness of the tensions is felt in their very 
resolution as the final chord does not simply end the music but is a 
fulfilment of all that has gone before. Art, as Dewey suggests, is 
perhaps the chief example of experience where it is pure, m the 
sense of being realized without distraction or distortion, where it 
is m any complete and direct sense experience at all. Art is what 
experience in a humanly successful life, in a genuinely free society, 
would always be. In that sense and in that sense only may art be 
said to be an escape, a flight, gradual or sudden, to fullness of 
experience, not a retreat from it. 

There are several reasons, social and psychological and historical, 
why the experience of art has been treated as if it were different in 
kind from the other contexts and enterprises of life and why it is 
so often discussed as if it were an anodyne, an opiate or a consola- 
tion, as on occasion it is. In most of our experiences, as Dewey 
makes clear, there is a division of means and ends, of matter and 
form, of what is said and the manner of our saymg it, of present 
and past, of physical perception and explicit meaning. These dual- 
isms are distinguished intellectually for various theoretical or prac- 
tical reasons. Some of these dualisms, like that between means and 
ends, are characteristic of a disordered society where dull work is 
done for ends beyond the work itself, as unskilled labor is per- 
formed for pay. In a work of art the means are cumulative in as 
well as toward the ends, what iis said is inextricably involved in the 
mode of the saying, what is understood is at the same time per- 
ceived qualitatively, what is perceived is also felt imaginatively as 
resonant of the past and suggestive of the future. 

Dewey examines with some care the reasons, social and psycho- 
logical, why the arts have been treated as if they were necessarily 
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isolated. Since the Renaissance art has been the prestige entertain- 
ment of the propertied and privileged classes. Meanwhile since the 
Industrial Revolution there has been a wide chasm between the class 
of things of use, manufactured cheaply by standardized techniques 
for mass production, and luxury items made by individual crafts- 
manship. It has come to seem normal for useful things like a bar- 
racks to be Without beauty, routine for beautiful things to be re- 
garded as somehow remote from the world of use. For the produc- 
tion of necessary goods, houses, automobiles, clothes, the assembly 
line has gradually usurped the craftsman's bench, machine pro- 
duced furniture has replaced the lovingly made household things 
now become collector's items (There have, of course, been sur- 
vivals of craft arts but these have been exceptions to the general 
trend ) 

The mass of men, as Ruskin was so bitterly to point out in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, spent their lives amid standard- 
ized ugliness, punctuated by sordid escapes into the tawdry and the 
sensational. Industrial workers passed their working days at tasks 
repetitive and meaningless, their vacant leisure m houses and in 
surroundings that aped the regularities and bleaknesses of their 
working hours. The factory and the factory town were to be the 
gray epitome of the direction in which the useful was moving. 

Meanwhile, partly in rebellion, the '*cult of beauty" became a 
mode of protest against the cmdities.and dullnesses of an industrial 
and mechanized world. Self-consaous artists, self-conscious con- 
noisseurs, tried to escape from the dreariness of current standard- 
ized mediocrity and from a machine made environment to some- 
thing dainty and ethereal called beauty. The Pre-Raphaelite solemn 
breathlessness and exoticism about art, the cult of the Parnassians 
m French poetry, the art-for-art's-sake movement in the Nineties, 
simply accented the notion that art and beauty had nothing to do 
with use but were escapes into some dreamed timeless Heaven, or 
some artificially revived and irrelevant past, or something exotic in 
the South Seas, in the East or on the moon. Often the very industrial- 
ists whose operations were making the world into the Smokeover 
of L.P. Jacks and the Five Towns of Arnold Bennett were trying 
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to bring beauty into their homes by pillaging the past, by decorating 
their homes with expensively bought trophies, paintings and statu- 
' glorifying' ’ their cities with whole classic buildings or imita- 
tions of classic buildings, like the branch banks made to ape a Greek 
temple. The art of the past was lifted bodily from the context of the 
cultures that had produced it. The Elgin marbles, the paintings of 
the Renaissance, the genre pieces of the French eighteenth century, 
were used as expensive decorations, as costly ways of escape or 
consolation from the bleak contours of the present, or as flamboyant 
ways of showing at once culture and wealth. 

Meanwhile artists themselves in all the arts have for a long time 
tended to regard themselves as a class superior, esoteric, unappreci- 
ated, whose interests were far nobler and more exquisite than those 
of the Philistines of the middle class or the dull sots of the working 
class. The little reviews indeed still exhibit this tendency. Connois- 
seurs and critics have encouraged this notion of art by treating the 
aesthetic experience as if it were the exclusive potentiality of a rare 
class of gifted and sensitive darlings The snobbishness of the 
aesthetes encouraged on the other hand the contempt of the prac- 
tically or the socially active, who regard the arts and the artists as 
truants from important human concerns, the preoccupations of the 
trifling, the irresponsible and the perverse. 

Dewey, by way of both history and psychology, reminds us how 
fantastic is the notion of works of art as isolated objects and artis- 
tic creation as a phase of civilization, but one essentially precious 
and negligible Not only among the classic Greeks but in many so- 
called '^primitive" cultures, what had to be done was done imag- 
inatively, what was needed was not only made but made beautiful, 
what served for daily life was so produced as to nourish the imag- 
ination. And what was made thus beautifully and imaginatively was 
organically related to the culture of which, like religion and govern- 
ment and philosophy, it was a mode and an expression The arts 
historically have been the embodiments of ways of life, of feeling 
and thought, in images intrinsically delightful, like the winding 
stairways of chateaux in France, like the aisles of a Gothic cathedral^ 
like the cupolas of the mosques at Istanbul. The memorable per- 
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iods of art have been those in which the arts through their special 
media transmuted and immortalized the interactions of human 
beings not only with the physical world but with the social and re- 
ligious, the practical and the domestic aspects of their lives. 

The arts have been communications through making freshly cleat 
the phases of experience to which habit had dulled men. The fact 
of communication, and the sigmficance of what and how art com- 
municates is the burden of much of Dewey’s essentially social phil- 
osophy of art For m terms of Dewey’s analysis of art as experience 
the usual separations of levels of the aesthetic response become 
meaningless. Art as communication and the nature of what it com- 
municates cannot, he correctly points out, be understood in terms 
of the usual demarcations of sensuous surface, formal designs and 
meanings externally conveyed by material and form. The relation- 
ship of the observer (or better the participant) to the work of art 
is that of experience, experience with all the implications which 
that word has for Dewey The same energies are called forth in the 
aesthetic as in all other experience, but called out m a fashion at 
once more direct and more pregnant, more embodied, one might 
almost say ^; 2 -bodied with meaning. 

The study of art as experience is the study of fused. energies, but 
energies and tensions both physical and social. The physical statue or 
painting cannot be studied apart from the meaningful experience 
of it for it is only as experienced that it is a work of art, not merely 
a physical object. But art as experience is a unity and the fact of 
such a unity makes it impossible to suppose that somehow material, 
form and meaning originally separated are put together mosaically 
in a work of art. What is commonly called the material of a work 
of art is its medium, the medium of an ordered and integrated com- 
munication. What is commonly called form is the name for the 
ordering of energies, which includes the momentum of traditions, 
symbols, rites, manners, mores in the whole past of the observer. 

Form in aesthetics is commonly thought of as a visual pattern, a 
geometric design. For Dewey form, like everything else in his 
analysis, is connected with energy, it is his name for the organiza- 
tion of energies. Form is as experienced, not something imposed 
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on matter nor something eternal and bodiless of which matter is 
the incarnation. It is the name for that organization in which en- 
ergies function ais a work of art Form is not to be understood as 
something to be contrasted with matter. Art is the name for formed 
matter, for patterned energies Form is not a geometric pattern, nor 
IS it an explicit intention separate from the work of art. It is a f unc- 
tionmg unity, almost one might say the organic unity of a work of 
art It functions to organize the energies aroused in perception. It 
IS this organization, this dynamic order, which gives the living 
clarity to a work of art. Form is the Gestalt, the vital unity of the 
work, the ordered cumulative movement of experience. Form is the 
objective name of tensions held in equilibrium, resources both 
gathered up and resolved. 

There have of late been many attempts to explain fusion in the 
aesthetic experience, unity in the work of art. Dewey’s theory is 
peculiarly happy in accounting for the unity as experienced and for 
the unique unity in each work of art, for form in each, as realized 
by the participant. Dewey’s own illustrations come mast naturally 
from painting, an art for which he has peculiar sympathy, though 
as he somewhat sketchily indicates, music might be an even more 
apposite instance. 

What Dewey means by form in general is best illustrated by his 
analysis of painting where patently form is the totality of tensions 
held m equilibrium, resistances overcome, by cumulative inclusion 
and vitalities mutually controlling and fulfilling each other. Form 
in the predominantly visual arts of painting and sculpture^ does 
not consist simply in linear patterns, but in the total internal rela- 
tionship of masses and color and line and light. What looks at first 
glance like the purely static relationship of lines, in the total organi- 
zation of a painting is the poised relationship of several energies, the 
fusion of a number of processes. The notion of form as the order 
and equilibrium of energies accounts for what is otherwise difficult 
to account for in the experiences of art, the tension and expectancy, 
in the midst of quietude the sense of involvement and concern, as if 

^ Dewey is careful to poiat out how over-rigid is the conventional separatioa 
of spatial and temporal arts. 
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our very fate weie felt in the conjunction of these lines and masses, 
or m these chords and melodies Because form thus conserves the 
tensions it resolves, art is not a marmoreal calm, it is an edged 
serenity, a heightened peace 

Part of the passion involved in aesthetic experience is relatively 
"'purely” aesthetic, that is, it has to do with the energies aroused by 
sheer visual or auditory arrangements. But the notion of pure art 
IS a contradiction, as Dewey also makes clear, of the facts of human 
experience in the arts. Part of the poignancy of art is the overtone 
of human feeling, the quality as previously noted that the partici- 
pant brings to his perception. The whole of experience of art in- 
cludes what IS conventionally called "expressive values” m the arts. 
It IS usually compartmentally assumed that an object seen or heard 
is a vehicle for something not seen, not heard but suggested or sym- 
boli2ed, that the visible painting, the audible music, has a subject 
matter, a theme, a content. 

Dewey, holding fast to the notion that experience is a whole, not 
compartmentali2ed, throws important light on the question of ex- 
pressiveness in the arts, not least in his explicit treatment of the 
relation of substance and form. Substance and form are like sense 
and meaning, usually separated. There are artists and critics who 
have written as if each art exploited a pure and isolated sense, as 
if painting simply aroused and gratified the sense of seeing, as if 
music were only the fulfilment of a psychologically disconnected 
sense of hearing. Dewey is no less aware than the most puristic 
critic of the special quality of the medium in each art, what Pater 
called "the element of song in the singing,” the plastic values in 
painting, the specifically musical character of music. But Dewey 
makes explicit theoretical recognition of the fact that the eye with 
which one sees is the eye of a human being, the ear with which one 
hears is the ear of a humanly involved being. "The eye, the ear, 
whatever is only the channel through which the total response takes 
place. A color as seen is always qualified by implicit reactions of 
many organs, those of the sympathetic system as well as of touch. 
It is a funnel for the total energy put forth, not its wellspring. Col- 
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ors are sumptuous and rich just because a total organic resonance is 
deeply implicated in them ” [Art as Experience, p. 244] 

And not organic resonances only. One of the most suggestive 
features of Dewey s analysis is the way in which he expounds the 
part played by prior experience in shaping aesthetic perception, in 
qualifying the i^ualities of the sensuously here and now, in render" 
mg objects perceived by the senses truly expressive We see paint- 
ing with the eye, hear music with the ear, but it is we, human be- 
ings with a past, who see and hear "The quality of what is seen and 
heard varies with past experience The scope of a work of art is 
measured by the number and variety of elements coming from past 
experience that are organically absorbed into the perceptions had 
here and now ” The freshness of a work, the exatement, the re- 
verberation of it in awareness is more than a merely sensory seizure; 
It IS fusion of the past with the present. What we humanly bring to 
bear is sensuously embodied, and gives overtone, resonance and 
range to color, line, mass, volume, word, cadence, musical motif. 
Virgil’s "tears of things” are our tears, too. 

The word imagination is the favorite though vague word in aes- 
thetic discussion. For Dewey the meaning is specific and his use of 
it throws light not only on art but on philosophy. Imagination oper- 
ates when there is the fusion of the previously encountered and the 
currently perceived just noted, through an object rendered acutely 
and coherently vivid to the senses This fusion mediated by a work 
of art, itself a subtle set of internal relations, constitutes a new as 
well as a whole experience 'Though the poet may, the painter may, 
give us "the light that never was on sea or land,” it is a light re- 
lated to light on sea or land. But now everything is bathed in a new 
luminosity, in an unprecedented intensity. These perceptions are 
ordered into a novel design of, in some sort, familiar materials; 
the perceptions are fresh and what is also fresh is the quality of the 
light thrown on already familiar experience, the quality that the 
past IS in this creative act made to confer upon apparently purely 
present colors and lines and patterns In so far as there is spontan- 
eity, freedom, novelty possible in experience, it is in this fusion of 
old and new. It is precisely the imaginative wedding of the present 
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to the past m which creation consists. And in so far as science and 
philosophy are truly creative, they share this process with a^ t, they, 
too, are victories of imagination and insofarforth are also art. 

There is an ancient quarrel, says Plato, between poetry and phil- 
osophy There is an almost equally ancient quarrel between those 
who insist that art is pure and those who insist that it is about some- 
thing, between those who hold that art says only itself and those 
who claim that it says something about something But the issue 
IS an artificial one, present to the dialectics of analysis, not to 
the experience of art itself. The values of sense and form about 
which purist critics make so much ado come to the live creature in 
the modulations due to his past history Lines bound objects, or 
express time and space relationships, or they express human situa- 
tions, intensify the familiar common properties of human interac- 
tion with the world Volume, mass and light are seen as features and 
phases of our general experience. The rhythms of lines or tones are 
expressive ordered tension, unfolding developments, familiar in 
life outside of art. Rhythms are the points of emphasis in a develop- 
ing experience, in art rendered more perspicuous than usual, each 
stage toward fruition itself perceptually delightful, and yet con- 
tributing to the fulfilment of the whole. '*Art is fine,” Dewey puts 
it, ”when it draws upon the material of other experiences, and ex- 
presses their materials in a medium which clarifies and intensifies 
its energy through the order which supervenes.” 

If one were to sum up Dewey s philosophy of art, one might, I 
think, put it thus. The arts are modes of experiencing, m which 
through the imaginative use of a medium, the organization of color, 
light, line, sound, all the resources of the arts, the liveness of the 
live creature is enlivened, and his liveness given a vital order 
through form. The arts are modes of energy which function as 
ways of communication. But the communication of art is something 
far different than conveying practical information or stating gen- 
eral and abstract ideas. Art communicates by celebrating the quali- 
ties of human experience. Its celebration is through the delight, at 
once perspicuous and vivid, of patterned energies, ordered experi- 
ence. Art communicates because it renders available in clear and 
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heightened unities the qualities of experience that are seen with ab- 
sorption and heard as direct and as delightful. The special way 10 
which art communicates is through the operation of imagination as 
Dewey conceives it. The arts present in each genume (not merely 
academic and repetitive) instance, a new experience. 

But this experience is not qmte new, the forces afoot m the world 
as previously experienced are thrown into a fresh perspective, a 
novel context, lighted with an intensely strange and yet familiar 
light. This creation of a new experience, paradoxically enough, 
unites men For whatever variations there be m personal history, 
human beings inhabit the same world, share the same essential hu- 
man nature. The freshness of works of art helps liberate men from 
the routines of habit, from the conventional distinctions made for 
theoretical or practical reasons It reorients men in the qualitative 
feel, tang, intensity and order of experience itself, not the common- 
place verbal substitutes for it. By way of art men are reborn into 
the experience from whose vitalities they have been cut off by arti- 
ficial intellectual distmctions, and by social rigidities and dogmas 
and by the sheer weight of routine which has caused them to neg- 
lect all qualities save those pertinent to the narrow business in 
hand, in physical materials organized to present perceptions. 

Dewey’s work is full of suggestions as to the particular arts and 
has hints that need development as to the ways m which the arts 
are varied emphases of the same human experience. He has a telling 
analysis of criticism in which he re-defines the function of criticism 
as that of enlightened and expertly sensitive discrimination. The 
hypotheses in science are instruments for control. But though Dew- 
ey ’is relflections on the arts are themselves aids to criticism and to 
the sharpening of perception in the arts, it may be said, I think not 
unjustly, that his chief contribution to aesthetics is in an import- 
ant sense a philosophical one. That is to say, he has provided a 
fresh, empirical approach to the basic issues involved in under- 
standing the arts, but he has shown, what is of even more import- 
ance, the implications of the experience of art for the enterprise 
of philosophy. Most theories of art are really exercises in episte- 
mology. The arts are made in some degree cognitive and contem- 
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plative. Dewey, as I have tried to show, treats art simply as a fully 
realized experience, and it provides a unique control for the imag- 
inative venture of philosophy. . 'The significance of art for ex- 
perience IS unique for the adventure of philosophic thought ’’ 

For creative philosophical thinking is for Dewey a genuine ad- 
venture, and an authentic exploration. It is an act of imagination. 
Il: brings to bear the accumulated experience of the past as a tool 
for a liberating and fruitful use of the present In philosophy tradi- 
tional distinctions of matter and mind, the subject and the object, 
sense and reason, are made for special purposes in the context of a 
metaphysics formulated on experience dialectically conceived Since 
art as experience shows best what experience is, an adequate empi- 
rical philosophy must look at what goes on in response to art, 
where our interactions with our environment are not broken up and 
dislocated In routine daily life, we only on occasion have experi- 
ence pure, clear, ordered, alive, whole. Practical urgencies, intel- 
lectual or social necessities compel us to dissect experience and then 
come to look upon our post-mortem chart as the colors of life. 
Ordinary experience is full of dead spots, made dead by routine or 
habit or inadequacy of technique, of distorted social arrangements 
or by lack of imagination. 

In our ordinary activities experience is marked by distortions 
and dislocations, made for practical or personal, or sentimental or 
dialectical reasons. Passion drives us to exalt the senses as the chief 
quality of experience; on the other hand to the intellectual analyst 
all experience is essentially cognitive. There are in our society occa- 
sional orgies of sense without meaning. Among intellectuals there 
are orgies of abstraction without the vividness of the senses. In 
ordinary experience or in experience not quite fulfilled there seems 
to be conflict between the individual and the universal, between 
feeling and thought. 

Only m art and modes of social life or intellectual work emulat- 
ing art do we have experience whole. A work of art conveys mean- 
ing but it IS meaning embodied, A painting is at once a moment of 
direct vision, a delight to the eye and a nourishment to the imagina- 
tion. What IS iseen is delighted in, but part of the delight is the 
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unique bodying forth of common features of human experience, 
the fresh presentation of the public features of the physical and 
social environment. The work of art is at once sensuous and mean- 
ingful, unique and imiversal. 

The problem of the new has plagued philosophers. What is it, 
is It really possible and how> It is possible m art, and the mode of 
the work is the how of its possibility. In art the new and old are 
experienced as in a fresh fusion as one and in philosophy, too, a 
philosophy of experience brmgs to bear its heritage upon its pres- 
ent. An adequate philosophy of experience is one that like a work 
of art isees life freshly and sees it whole. Dewey’s philosophy began 
as a revolt against those systems of thought that alleged an intellec- 
tual Absolute as the really real There is an aesthetic Absolute in 
Dewey, too. experience in its integrity But mostly in art do we 
find instances of such integrity, means fused with ends, medium 
with meaning, part with whole Art thus becomes a measure of 
success in civilization and in life and in wisdom. Art offers a myriad 
examples of what an undistorted experience would and should be. 
It serves as a model of what society and life might approximate, 
ordered vitality, patterned energy and immediate delight. Dewey’s 
philosophy of art is, in the deepest sense, the culmination of his 
moral philosophy. In art human beings achieve that mtrinsic free- 
dom which IS the meaning, for Dewey, of democracy, a free society 
in which intelligence functions. Art is intelligibility become an 
immediate delight and freedom enjoyed. 



Instrumentalism and the History 
of Philosophy 


by George Boas 

In Dewey^s long bibliography there are about twenty items which 
might be called historical, m the sense that they deal with the phil- 
osophies of his predecessors There is no book or article, even in- 
cluding Keconstruftton tn Philosophy or The Quest for Certainty 
or the essay on Darwin’s influence or the lectures on German phil- 
osophy and politics, which is simply the discovery of precisely what 
happened to an idea or philosophical system over a period of years. 
And yet his whole orientation is in a sense historical, for like Croce 
and Bergson, from both of whom he differs on most points, he has 
integrated thought into the historical processes and, unlike them 
and many others, he has been willing to accept the consequences of 
temporalized thinking. He has never, except in his youth, believed 
in Eternity and as a consequence he has never believed that one 
should turn to the past for a solution of present problems. Thus 
both questions and answers have dates and the notion of persistent 
problems of philosophy would be as foreign to his way of think- 
ing as the notion of persistent structuies of society. Perhaps the 
most eloquent testimony to this side of his writings is the close 
of his autobiographical sketch in Contemporary Amef/can Phil- 
osophy. *1 think,” he says there, *ht shows a deplorable dead- 
neiss of imagination to suppose that philosophy will indefinitely 
revolve within the scope of the problems and systems that two 
thousand years of European history have bequeathed to us. Seen in 
the long perspective of the future, the whole of western European 
history is a provincial episode. ... A chief task of those who call 
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themselves philosophers is to help get rid of the useless lumber 
that blocks our highways of thought, and strive to make straight 
and open the paths that lead to the future Forty years spent in wan- 
dering in a wilderness like that of the present is not a sad fate— 
unless one attempts to make himself believe that the wilderness is 
after all itself the promised land.” 

In other words, philosophical problems like all problems turn 
out to be relevant to historical situations and become obsolete like 
instruments of manufacture The mam problem then of the histori- 
an of ideas turns into that of first discovering to what situation a 
man’s ideas were relevant, for unless one discovers that, one has not 
discovered what Dewey would call the meaning of the idea It is 
here that he has been most provocative and most unsatisfactory, for 
he has raised the question and given very little by way of answer 
The challenge to the historian remains unless Dewey’s theory of 
knowledge is refuted But even should it be refuted, he has made it 
clear that no history of philosophy should be undertaken without 
first deciding what is the role of ideas in human history If they are 
instruments, then one must know their ends, their success or failure 
in achieving those ends, their strange ability to survive after they 
have become obsolete as instruments, their charm for people who 
have no intention of using them, their curious way of pervading a 
whole society or a large portion of a society, their manner of con- 
cealing their instrumental origin, their transmutations into solving 
problems for which they were not devised. On moist of these puzzles 
we have next to no information to guide us. It would be absurd to 
maintain that we really know how most of the ideas of the Greek 
philosophers were developed. Even in the case of Plato and Aris- 
totle, whose works survive so copiously, we do not know why the 
former constructed his theory of ideas or what the word Idea meant; 
nor why the latter should have made his elementary distinction be- 
tween matter and form We can let our imaginations reconstruct 
these reasons, but whatever we may conclude will be based largely 
on conjecture. In Aristotle’s case our conjectures will be sounder 
than in Plato’s, because the form of his discourse is not dramatic 
but expository. He sets down the course of his reasoning and we 
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can spot his assumptions as well as his inferences. In Plato’s case we 
are always hard put to it to know when he is being dramatic and 
when— if ever— he is speaking m propria persona We do not even 
know why a philosopher should have chosen the dramatic dialogue 
as a form of exposition. How then answer the question of what was 
the instrumental value of his theories? 

Here Dewey has made a guess which seems plausible but which 
no one has ever substantiated. Ratner pointed out in his introduc- 
tion to Intelligence m the Modern World that as early as 1897 
Dewey had traced the interactions between philosophy and social 
economic, political and scientific movements.^ But the tracing was 
at best somewhat vague and consisted in the demonstration of cer- 
tain similarities between large sets of ideas It was most convinc- 
ingly made in such a work as The Quest for Certainty where philoso- 
phy became the rationalization of culture Thus Plato and Aristotle 
were systematizers *bn rational form of the content of Greek re- 
ligious and artistic beliefs.” 'They glorified the invariant at the 
expense of change.” They "thus diverted thought from inquiring 
into the purposes which experience of actual conditions suggests 
and from concrete means of their actualization.”^ The same theme 
was developed in Reconstruction m Philosophy ^ where the contrast 
between philosophies of eternity and those of time was set forth in 
simpler and less technical language. But it was not until one came 
to German Philosophy and Politics, published in 1915 during the 
first World War, that any detailed account of the relationship be- 
tween philosophical and other ideas was given. After quoting 
Heine (p 76) to the effect that nations have "an instinctive pre- 
sentiment of what they require to fulfill their missions,” he later 
lets it appear that by "nations” he really means "social structures,” 
for one finds him saying (p. 127 f.) "If an a priori philosophy has 
worked at all in Germany, it is because it has been based on an a 
priori social constitution— that is to say, on a state whose organiza- 
tion is isuch as to determine in advance the mam activities of classes 

^ Ratner is referring (Op, dt, p. 11) to Dewey's essay on the significance of 
the problem of knowledge, later republished m The Influence ef Daru/m on 
Philosophy (1910). 

® The Quest for Certainty, pp. 16 ff- 
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of individuals, and to utili 2 e their particular activities by linking 
them up with one another in definite ways ” But such an a prion 
social constitution might seem to exist also in both the United States 
and in the France of the Third Republic, in neither of which coun- 
tries has the a prion type of philosophy been popular. Here again 
then, m spite of the greater detail of his argument, the exact rela- 
tionship between philosophy and society has not been set forth and 
the program remains unfulfilled. 

What Dewey has called the anthropological attitude towards the 
history of philosophy is one which the present writer, if he under- 
stands it, finds to his taste. He is also agreed in general upon the 
instrumental value of ideas in their origin, that is, that they arise as 
solutions to specific problems and that problems are by nature ob- 
served deviations from the rule. But two problems are to be noticed 
in this field which have not attracted so much attention as they 
would appear to deserve. ( 1 ) How much deviation is required to 
create a new problem? (2) Why do old solutions to problems 
persist? 

In regard to the former of these questions, it is to be noted that a 
temporalist must admit the novelty of each event as it occurs, not 
merely its novelty as a new individual happening, but also qualita- 
tive novelty. Existential novelty would be admitted without argu- 
ment; qualitative will demand substantiation. Just what substantia- 
tion will prove conclusive is questionable, but we submit the follow- 
ing as plausible, though clearly unsatisfactory to those who demand 
a prion apodeictic certainties. If one takes large social events of the 
type that appear in books of history, wars, revolutions, reignis, and 
so on, it will be granted that their individual characteristics are 
fairly well marked and that the common nouns and adjectives which 
name and describe them are accurate only to a very vague degree. 
Similarly individual biographies will be granted to have a high 
degree of specificity, though possibly the grosser chemical constitu- 
tions of the individuals concerned will be on the whole identical. 
Animals and plants seem fairly regular in their behavior to people 
who have not been intimately associated with them and generaliza- 
tions about them seem less faulty, though the person who has 
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trained dogs or horses or even raised vegetables on a farm knows 
that their individualities become almost as marked as those of the 
farmers who raise them. It has, however, been pretty widely be- 
lieved that sooner or later one will arrive at qualitative elements, 
sometimes called sensory data, which will be all alike and which can 
be accurately named by the usual adjectives, like red, green, and 
blue But here again, what will become an individual sensory datum 
will vary with the observer’s powers of discrimination and a little 
experimentation will, I think, show that qualitative similarities are 
produced by the deliberate— or unconscious— neglect of qualitative 
differences. Any painter or decorator discriminates between visual 
data which seem identical to others; he also knows that a given 
pigment will vary qualitatively in relation to its background or asso- 
ciated pigments Qualitative simplicity is as much determined by 
the observer as by the so-called objective stimulus which is suppos- 
edly being observed ^ Aside from any original endowment of vari- 
ous observers, there is undoubtedly a pragmatic element of interest 
involved, which orients the observer’s eye to qualitative differences 
which other people do not see. The total epistemological situation 
then is not simply a two-term relationship between observer and 
stimulus or object, but a situation in which the pragmatic interest, 
as well as the medium of observation and the environmental at- 
mosphere are integrated. It has been shown to be possible to purify 
situations in laboratories to the point where to all intents and pur- 
poses two experiences are qualitatively identical. But the fighting 
words m this context are '‘to all intents and purposes,” and the 
question remains unanswered of how much difference is a real dif- 
ference, important enough to create a new problem. 

The history of knowledge proves one thing above all in this con- 
nection and that is that the most minute deviations from the rule 
may sometimes give rise to the most startling scientific innovations. 

* During the second World War it was my good fortune to interrogate a pris- 
oner who had been used by the Nazis to forge Allied currencyj He was pre- 
sumably an expert engraver and thus able to produce bank-notes which most 
people would dunk to be perfect mutations Yet he maintained that if he were 
shown two or more counterfeit five pound or dollar notes, he could unhesitat- 
ingly pick out those made from plates which he had engraved 
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One need only cite the case of the perihelion of Mercury, or that of 
the variations within organic species to demonstrate this. The for- 
mer had been observed at least as early as 1845 by Leverrier, the 
latter by Lamarck Neither case would seem very important to the 
layman and yet both mstigated new theories wNch have changed 
the course not only of the relevant sciences but of many related 
sciences, not to ispeak of popular thinking Dewey’s comment on all 
this would be that of his Howison lecture, namely that "experi- 
ence” IS the name usually given to "the least inclusive context.”^ In 
the context of the kitchen, the variation in the markings of chickens 
may rightly pass unnoticed and similarly m the context of high 
school classes m astronomy one may glide over the irregularity in 
the secular perihelion of Mercury. Similarly the Japanese may have 
forty-odd words for "rice,” and one for "beef” Ambiguity is a 
phenomenon to be noticed not merely by lexicographers but also by 
epistemologists, for sometimes, if not always, it indicates a wilful 
refusal to name differences even where they can be clearly seen. 
For sometimes, in spite of obvious differences, it becomes desirable 
to dig out a fundamental unity, as it will be called, out of apparent 
diversity 'The desire in that case usually rises from sentiment. 'This 
all boils down to the possibility that elemental qualities common 
to existential plurality are constructed for a purpose in a certain 
context and are the elements out of which all experience is com- 
pounded. 

If this IS so, then the rule from which deviations are to be noted 
IS simply the accepted order, the laws or theories inherited from the 
past which, when true, are true only in the set of relations in which 
they are formulated. It would then be one of the esisential tasks of 
the historian of philosophy to attempt the discovery of the contexts 
in which these theories were first elaborated. There is no denying 
the fact that the social scene as a whole is not to be neglected in the 
performance of this task, but that amounts to little more than saj 
ing that philosophers do not float m the stratosphere but are humai 
beings. For just as there is no such thing as philosophy divorce 

^Context and Thought, University of California Publications in Philosopt 
XII, no. 3 (1931). P 222 
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from life— but life includes philosophy— so there is no such thing 
as society divorced from the people who compose it. Among such 
people are philosophens. And though some philosophers are still 
thinking as if they lived m what they believe to be fifth century 
Athens— which they usually call Greece— most philosophers are 
aware of the peculiar problems of their time and always have been. 
If one is to say that something called social conditions determines 
or even influences to some degree the formulation, to isay nothing 
of the entire meaning, of philosophies, then there must be some 
definition of **social conditions * which does not include philoso- 
phizing, schools, umversities, journals, and conversation. But can 
one imagine Athens without its Sophists, the Academy, the Lyceum, 
the Stoa, the Areopagus, Alexandria without the Library, thirteenth 
century Paris without its monastic orders, its churches, its univer- 
sity? These institutions are as much an integral part of the societies 
in which they are located as are the form of government, the tools 
of production, the menus of the people, or the architecture It 
would seem then to follow that a selected set of social conditions, 
as orthodox Marxists used to say, determines all the others with- 
out receiving in turn a reciprocal set of influences But orthodox 
Marxists, including Engels, soon admitted their myopia and the 
need for granting on occasions— otherwise, alas, undefined— that 
ideas might change the selected set of social conditions.^ 

One IS driven from a literally organismic theory of society to a 
conception by which social groups are loosely related to one an- 
other, to a notion which would probably be called nowadays a plu- 
ralijstic theory of society. Society from this point of view seems to 
be a collection of groups which are sometimes in conflict, some- 
times in harmony, and whose members indeed are not exclusively 
of any one group. Thus a professor of philosophy in the United 
States may be a Roman Catholic and yet teach in a secular institu- 
tion, he will find that certain of his interests are in conflict with 
others. No one so far has prohibited the teaching of Thomism in 
a secular university in spite of the fact that a Thomist would be 
hard put to it to absorb into his system such theories as statistical 

® I refer of course to Engels’ famous letter to Bloch 
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mechanics or evolutionistic biology (I do not say that he could not 
absorb them, for I do not know whether he could or not.) Were 
he convinced both of the desirability of the statistical method in 
science and of the syllogistic method in logic, he would perforce be 
in a state of conflict or would elaborate a doctrine of twofold truth. 
But it IS precisely such conflicts which at times have been most fer- 
tile m new philosophic theories. It seems likely that among the 
social conditions which gave rise to Platonism were the existence 
of Sophistry and the Dissoi Logoi, as in 1949 the prevalence of 
neo-authoritarianism is in part explicable as a reaction against rela- 
tivistic value-theory. Sophistry, to be sure, was part of the social 
scene, as relativistic value-theory is now, but it was not the entire 
social scene Moreover, though Sophistry responded in all probabil- 
ity to a definite need of Athenians, it was an intellectual discipline 
and only by metaphor a political and economic discipline So when 
historians come to speak of middle twentieth century American 
philosophies, they may very well attribute their diversity to the vari- 
ous ways in which Americans earn their livings— industry, agri- 
culture, and so on— and they may continue to ispeak, as some of our 
contemporaries do, of our intellectual confusion. The confusion lies 
more in the minds of those who believe that a multiplicity of be- 
liefs is an evil or an anomaly than in the minds of the various people 
who hold those beliefs. A first year graduate student may be con- 
fused when he listens to the lectures of his various professors who 
disagree about epistemological dualism or the relation of logic to 
fact. But the individual professors are no more confused than a 
dog is when he sees a horse grazing. Only a latter-day Xenophanes 
could adequately summarize the philosophies of such animals, but 
it is safe to say that the carnivore at most shrugs his shoulders in 
amused tolerance at the dietary preferences of the horse. Philoso- 
phic sects and schools do not differ quite so much as carnivore and 
herbivore nor do the differences which exist arise from the same 
causes. But the contempt, despair, or amazement which is vari- 
ously expressed by our critics at the sight of our diversity of beliefs 
arises isimply from refusing to think of society as a collection of 
people and instead thinking of it as a single individual. 
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A pluralistic conception of society would deter one from such 
popular generalizations as an Industrial Society, an Agricultural 
Society, an Urban Society, and so on. These terms at most indicate 
kinds of livmg which are modal, but not pervasive The United 
States, though heavily industrialized, nevertheless has a very power- 
ful agricultural bloc in Congress and in fact there are almost as 
many people employed in government, federal, state, and munici- 
pal, as in agriculture. But the number of people in a given field of 
work IS no index of political or social or intellectual power. The 
number of people employed in mining and marketing silver must 
be very small in comparison with those employed in other indust- 
ries, but the silver bloc nevertheless has succeeded in passing legis- 
lation whose effect on world economy has been very great Again 
the so-called commission merchant in market cities produces no 
food and is not a numerous tribe, but he controls to a very great ex- 
tent nevertheless the price of foodstuffs brought to him for sale by 
the farmer.® Even if one moves to a larger context and maintains 
that there the pattern of American culture is that of a competitive 
capitalistic society, the generalization must be tempered by the ob- 
servation of protective tariffs, federal supervision and control of 
interstate traflSc, the suppression of inventions by the purchase of 
patents, and covert agreements to maintain prices Is one then to say 
that the current state of American philosophy is a reflection of the 
diversity of American 'life’"^ We simply do not know how complex 
or simple American philosophy is. All we know of it is what ap- 
pears in the philosophical journals and books which have the good 
luck to be published From personal observation, which is confes- 
sedly unreliable, one might imagine that American instruction m 
philosophy is more standardized than in other countries largely be- 
cause of the activity of text-book publishers and the desire of pro- 
fessors to increase their inadequate incomes by writing texts. It 
would be admitted, one guesses, by everyone acquainted with philo- 
sophy in France that French philosophy is more diversified than 

® For instance, at the end of August 1949 when sugar corn was retailing at 
fifty-one cents a dozen in Baltimore, farmers were told by the commission merch- 
ants m that city that there was no market for it and were consequently forced 
either to throw theirs away or cart it back to their farms and feed it to their hogs 
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ours And yet the French as a whole might be thought of as more 
standardized m their way of life than we are, being even today 
largely agricultural, largely Roman Catholic, small property owners, 
and of a homogeneous cultural tradition There is no need to push 
this discussion further, however, for it is fruitless. 

It is fruitless because, though philosophy springs up as an answer 
to Vital questions, no answer is simply a reflection of anything. If 
Descartes mvented—or discovered— analytical geometry, that was 
indeed because he had the leisure to do so, but it was not a reflec- 
tion of his leisure, it was a reflection of, if anything, his extraordi- 
nary intelligence. Even if a problem arises in a social context, such 
as the problem of free will, that does not mean that everyone faced 
with the problem will see it. We are too ignorant of why some 
people isee problems and others do not to answer this particular 
question and until we know more about the processes of the cre- 
ative mtelligence, histones of philosophy will have lacunae at exact- 
ly this point Neither Dewey nor his predecessors have ever tackled 
this puzzle, nor do I pretend to say why But one may guess that 
it is a problem only if one assumes a prton that The Reason is 
homogeneous, completely incorporate in all human beings, and 
operating through contemplation of eternal essences But that is 
scarcely a tenet of the pragmatic schools It was a problem for Plato, 
and one which he faced, or at least one which he formulated. But 
as soon as epistemology and logic became associated with psychol- 
ogy and anthropology, it ceased to be a problem. 

This takes us to the second of our questions, the persistence of 
obsolete solutions Since a solution is always the solution of a speci- 
fic question, and since a question is raised in a specific context, or 
in what Dewey would call a problematic situation, as soon as the 
situation changes, one might expect that people confronted by it 
would change their minds to meet its challenge But the fact rs that 
they do not. There are so many obsolete methods of meeting the 
most concrete problems of today that one is embarrassed to know 
which examples to choose. But at the risk of being too obvious, let 
us illustrate the matter from the field of economics. All along the 
Atlantic seaboard from Maine to Georgia there are small farmers 
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who are carrying on independent and non-coopeiative farming 
The co'st of farm labor is such that in order to make any profit, they 
should farm by machinery. But the capital investment required to 
purchase tractors and tractor ploughs, harrows, manure spreaders, 
rakes, hay loaders, threshers or combines, is such that no individual 
farmer can afford them. Consequently he continues to farm as his 
grandfather did and is at the mercy of every accident that happens, 
as well as of the length of time it takes him as a single individual 
to plant, cultivate, and harvest It would not be impossible—except 
psychoiogically~for a group of farmers with adjoining land to buy 
the needed machinery together and thus to obviate the failures 
which are a steady recurrence. But the small scale farmer prefers to 
resign himself to these accidents in the hope that he may have better 
luck than his neighbors and, one suspects, that he may have the 
pleasure of gloating over his neighbor’s bad luck on some future 
date, for like Lucretius’ man on the shore watching some poor devil 
struggling for his life m the waves, there is nothing that a peaisant 
enjoys more than the misfortunes of others That is the compensa- 
tion for his own bad luck. He continues therefore to employ old 
methods of agriculture and accepts failures as the rule and success 
as a God-given reward for his Job-like patience. He has retained 
from his forbears a notion which is ethical, not agricultural, of 
self-dependence, a form of that rugged individualism which suc- 
cessful men always preach to others. He is thus in a state of conflict* 
the conflict between his ethical notions and the economic situation 
He has in effect refused to make the necessary abstraction which 
would separate growing food from building character, and, lilce a 
hero in a Greek tragedy, has to make a choice between conflicting 
ends. (That there might be some ethical value in co-operation does 
not of course occur to him; whence could it arise? ) He is so ex- 
hausted at night that he does not read the papers or magazines, and 
hence has no idea of how large scale farming is carried on; he has 
no idea of how prices are fixed; and were one to intimate to him 
that he might solve his economic problem in some new way, one 
would be looked upon as a dangerous radical. He is in the situation 
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of Fabre’s dung-beetle which wore herself out trying to surmount 
a little obstacle lying in her path rather than walk around it 

This IS an illustration of the survival of obsolete solutions where 
a conflict of values occurs One sees it m many other contexts. No 
one denies, for instance, not even the Catholic Church, that too 
many children are being born It is very easy to solve the problem 
by announcing that the way to prevent the birth of too many chil- 
dren is by not begetting so many, and even an imbecile would agree. 
But the real problem— and by 'real'' one means "practical”— is that 
of means, not of ends, and it is at this point that the conflict arises. 
When the Church preaches continence, it is very easy to denounce 
it as old-fashioned, obscurantistic, and so on, but that overlooks 
the actual fact that here again is a strife of doctrme, the strife be- 
tween certain religious beliefs and certain social beliefs. In such 
cases, we are maintaining, there is no reconciliation, one must 
choose The choice will inevitably lead to the abandonment of one 
of the alternatives. The Church's argument rests on Scripture and 
tradition, the argument of the believer in the usual methods of 
birth control cannot and will not accept these arguments. We no 
longer know what problem gave rise to the Scriptural doctrine 
(though anthropology might give one a clue) ; and the Church to 
be sure would add to our difficulties by declaring that it was not 
due to any problem but was a divine command. But if we assume 
the naturalistic attitude, we should be forced to conclude that it wais 
not a solution to our present problem, which is that of over-popula- 
tion. It survives, however, as a solution to a religious problem which 
in the long run is that of making human desires conform to God's 
commands. 

But there are times when the choice of solutions lies lesis within 
the power of the individual, though I am far from denying the in- 
fluence of the group on the two solutions already mentioned. One 
of the problems now troubling Western man is that involved in the 
existence of national sovereignty. The modern European nation is 
an outgrowth of feudalism and represents the agglomeration of 
fiefs imder more and more powerful overlords. It arose as the re- 
sult of military and economic force and served purposes far beyond 
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those for which it was presumably invented For once the modern 
nation was stabilized, it gave its citizens security of a sort and all 
the blessings of security So much cannot be denied it But though 
the King or Emperor brought peace within his lands, he did not 
maintain peace with other kings or emperors and the tradition of 
international warfare has continued even after personal sovereigns 
disappeared At the present moment, the hundred and fifty years 
of anti-nationalistic propaganda are beginning to bear fruit and the 
issue between national sovereignty and international government 
has been moved outside the walls of the study into the sphere of 
practical politics. If one may judge from private conversation and 
some of the public opinion polls, the majority of individuals would 
prefer peace and the loss of national sovereignty to national sover- 
eignty and warfare. But that is not true of those individuals who 
have the power of decision and of some individuals who sincerely 
believe in warfare as a means of developing certain ethical virtues 
and of keeping the population down— to say nothing of those few 
who still see m it a chance of increasing their incomes Here a solu- 
tion is forced on the individual by his government, which has the 
power to conscript him and to imprison him if he makes the wrong 
choice 

This IS analogous to the survival of philosophic doctrines which 
are preserved in schools and sanctified by authority. The initiate 
does not formulate his own problems, for he is not even av/are of 
them In the United States he is taught through the medium of a 
textbook which has the problems all formulated and gives the cor- 
rect solutions as well. It is similar to instruction in elementary chem- 
istry, where the student performs other people’s experiments and 
seldom, if ever, has to invent an experiment of his own. But one 
gathers that the same sort of thing has always happened in the his- 
tory of philosophy It is next to impossible to discover what instruc- 
tion was like in the Academy, but in the Lyceum it apparently took 
the form of lectures m which the teacher both formulated and an- 
swered the problem Judging from the literary structure of the 
Enneads, one would say that the same was true of Plotinus’ teaching 
methods, though it may be that the questions which open the vari- 
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ous chapters were submitted to him by his pupils The answers in 
any event were his. But beginning with Philo, if Wolfson is right, 
we have philosophy turning into the exegesis of a sacred text. Here 
the problem becomes not the solution of a difficulty of action, but 
of interpretation. For it is clearly quite different to ask, What ought 
I to do^ and to ask, What does this mean^ The Philonic tradition, 
as carried through the Middle Ages, removed answers from the 
realm of time and put them into the realm of eternity Philosophy 
thus became like geometry and the terms it used lost their relevance 
to history. They became abstract counters which were inter-related 
by logical consistency and never had to be submitted to the tests of 
verification It was small wonder that natural science divagated 
more and more from metaphysics. 

Any obsolete science could still be discussed in this manner, were 
there any interest in so discussing it Astrology, which still survives 
m some culture-areas, alchemy, humoralistic medicine, were not 
unorganised collections of ideas, but highly systematised theorems. 
Their weakness was not inconsistency, Dut inapplicability Yet, 
were there any supposed practical benefit to be derived from them, 
including thac of religious conformism or ethical edification, there 
can be little doubt that we should still be giving courses in our uni- 
versities which would explain among other things why tvuns do 
not always have the same fate though born under the same star, 
and on the anatomy of melancholy But many a philosophical theo- 
rem IS as obsolete and is still seriously discussed. There must be 
thousands of young people in this country who hear lectures on 
essence and accidents, substance and attributes, the One and the 
Many, and, for all I know, on the infinite divisibility of matter. But 
it Will also be noticed that such subjects are treated by philosophers 
whose mam interest is religious and who believe metaphysics to be a 
kind of religion without sentiment. There is no propulsive force 
which sends one from the causal law to the problem of free will, but 
once one has accepted the existence of free will, the existence of the 
causal law presents a problem. Similarly there was no inevitable 
logical passage in Descartes's Discourse from the proof of his own 
existence to that of God, but having never doubted the existence of 
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God, he naturally set out to find reasons for his belief in it In this 
type of situation an obsolete problem survives in a factitious man- 
ner one holds a prior belief and then has to reconcile it with be- 
liefs arising from discovery This kind of philosophizing consists 
in the main— for nothing is purely any one thing— of malang diverse 
ideas originating in various fields consistent. The technique of 
making them consistent must perforce have recourse to widening 
the contexts involved until one finally arrives at something which 
will be called pure being. 

It was maintamed by Jouffroy and later by James that philosophy 
consists of the unsolved problems of mankind. It would be fairer 
to say that it also consists of obsolescent problems. This sounds, to 
be sure, like a cheap form of satire, but if it be true that problems 
arise in contexts and are relevant only to those contexts, then when 
contexts change new problems arise which cannot be solved by 
old solutions. One way of disregarding change in contexts is by 
enlarging the scope of one's inquiries, passing, for instance, from 
the individual to the class and from there to more and more in- 
clusive classes. But that is precisely what happens in philosophy 
When a philosopher begins to study the problems of Mankind- 
as-a-whole, what he can say about them is so vague that it amounts 
to little more than tautologous statements whose nature is concealed 
by their verbal form. No one could object to analytic judgments in 
which the predicate actually informs one's readers about the mean- 
ing of the subject-term. But it is one thing to inform one's readers 
about the meaning of a term and another to talk about the things 
which the term names. The great weakness of ethical treatises is 
their dependence on such analytic statements. An individual who 
IS faced with a specific ethical problem can find little help in such 
formulations as, Man is a rational ammal, or even, Man is the 
vehicle of the collective unconscious. What he wants to loiow is 
whether he should enlist in the Army or wait to be drafted, whether 
he should resign his job and go to College or stay home and help 
support his family, whether he should be courteous and lie or tell 
the truth and hurt someone's feelings. His solutions can, to be sure, 
be pushed back rationally to certain basic principles, but every 
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Freshman who has taken Logic I knows that a given proposition 
can be deduced from a large variety of premises, so that the basic 
principles in the long run are logically indifferent, however im- 
portant they may be psychologically. A given ethical conclusion can 
be deduced from a kind of Neo-Darwimsm, from the ethics of self- 
realization, from simple altruism, from utilitarianism, from quiet- 
ism, and so on. For a man may decide to enlist in the Army be- 
cause he believes that men are inherently combative and the weaker 
will go to the wall, that by fighting he will achieve an integration 
of his partial self mto the larger self of the community, that mili- 
tary service will permit him to sacrifice himself for others, that it 
is the most pleasant form of life, that he must resign himself to 
the greater power of the government and do what he is told The 
philosophic problem then becomes not that of enlisting or not en- 
listing but that of finding premises from which he can rationally 
justify his choice, and that in turn becomes the problem of choos- 
ing that set of premises which— for reasons of which he is often, 
in fact usually, unaware— seems most honorable, decent, noble, or 
perhaps pleasant. No one could really make a choice of action 
through deduction from premises, but he could be educated to be- 
lieve in the sanctity of certain principles and to cite them automati- 
cally when he has made his choice. To rationalize one's choices on 
the basis of Neo-Darwinism aligns one with a group of people 
with whom one may not wish to be aligned To rationalize them on 
the basis of simple patriotism immediately throws one into a group 
with whom one may feel more at home But these are psychological, 
not logical, motivations It is at best questionable whether the Gov- 
ernment cares in time of war whether a man enlists from patriot- 
ism or from quietism, it wants soldiers. So long as two philosophies 
give identical results, the Government will be philosophically 
neutral. It overlooks the psychological fact that the soldier who en- 
lists from patriotism may act in one way and that his quietist com- 
rade may act in another, once they are in uniform. For no ethical 
theory was ever exclusively concerned with one simple act or t37pe 
of act. 

Such philosophieis serve not only the useful purpose of giving 
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our beliefs some rational structure, but also bind us together into 
schools and groups. Anthropologists will sympathi2e with this and 
accept it as a normal enough phenomenon The yearning which we 
have had in the West to associate with others m everything we do— 
not merely m thinking— is common enough to cause no surprise. 
It is of course true that even here, as everywhere else, there have 
been recalcitrant individuals who have fled from association, who 
have tried to be hermits, as Descartes gave every appearance of 
doing as he warmed himself by the stove in Neuberg But Descartes, 
like the rest of us, was so closely integrated into an intellectual 
society that he was quite unconscious of his dependence upon it. 
If an historian of philosophy would really try to understand the 
progress of thought, he would give particular attention to the texts 
of such thinkers and see what they actually took for granted He 
would then discover a set of notions which seemed so obvious that 
they required no investigation whatsoever and gave rise to no 
doubts ^ Descartes, for instance, could be interpreted as either a con- 
tinuator of scholasticism or as a great innovator and both interpre- 
tations could be justified Certainly no one in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, not even the Church, thought of him as a traditionalist, re- 
gardless of his scholastic assumptions, his three dreams, or his re- 
peated professions of faith in Catholicism He himself believed 
that he had discovered a new method of philosophizing and new 
doctrines of philosophy. Nor can it be denied that his influence was 
on the side of innovation rather than on that of tradition. What he 
demonstrated to the instrumentalist historian of philosophy was 
the obsoleteness of certain scholastic principles as solutions to prob- 
lems, for on their basis one could arrive either at Cartesianism or 
Thomism, terms which, we admit, are vague but at least suggestive. 

Even the most original and vehemently rebellious of thinkers is 
associated with his predecessors. Even Whitehead, whose vocabu- 

thorough study of what have been called the protophiiosophies of the 
pivotal thinkers of Europe has yet to be made and could be made only by some- 
one with many years of undisturbed work ahead of him We have tried to 
indicate what must be done m studies of the presuppositions of Aristotle 
{Ameman Journal of Philology^ Vols LV [1934], pp. 36 £, LVII [1936] , pp 
24 S, LVm [1937], pp 275 if, LXIV [1943], pp 172 LXVIII 
[1947], pp 404fl ) See also Journal of Philosophy, XLV (1948), pp 673 if 
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lary is so largely of his own invention, nevertheless has suggested 
to some readers the influence of Plato, Hegel, Bergson, and others ® 
A man perforce, if he tries to make his ideas intelligible, either 
to others or to himself, must use words and phrases which convey 
certain inferences or suggestions to his readers as well as to him- 
self Moreover, there is always a residue of one’s conversations and 
readings in one’s thoughts of which one is not always aware. White- 
head, whom I cite because of his undoubted originality and the 
peculiarity of his terminology, though he accepted process as real, 
nevertheless could explain the recurrence of events only on the basi'? 
of what he called eternal objects Granting the words, the idea be- 
hind them IS clearly Platonistic, as Platonistic as Santayana s es- 
sences A man with Whitehead’s great ingenuity did not choose 
that idea from either perversity or stupidity It must have seemed 
reasonable to him as the best solution of his problem Yet it one is 
to accept the reality of process sincerely, one need have no recourse 
to eternity whatsoever This is not the place to argue with our pre- 
decessors, but after all if events have temporal dimensions, then 
one must make the best of it and nothing can be literally reproduced 
If one accepts the subsistence of eternal objects, then one has 
bifurcated nature~or the cosmos— into the temporal and the eternal 
and such bifurcation is no better— and no worse— than any other. 
Moreover, an eternal object enters and leaves the time-stream, un- 
dergoes change and ceases to be eternal. But such considerations 
could not have worried Whitehead to any great extent-, since be 
kept his eternal objects and used them as an explanatory device. 
One cannot now answer the question of why he did this, except m 
the sense that one can state the function which they performed in 
his system But one can surmise that with neutral entities, subsist- 
ent Annahmen^ sense-data, and essences in the ambient atmosphere. 
It seemed reasonable enough that eternal objects might join them 
and one's metaphysics be none the worse. 

Here if anywhere is evidence of a perennial philosophy which, 
like a perennial plant, finally deteriorates and dies If by perennial 

® But see Victor Lowe’s 'The lafiuence of Bergson, James and Alexander on 
Whitehead,” Journal of the History of Ideas, X (1949), pp 26l if 
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one means everlasting, then no philosophy is perennial. For the per- 
ennial philosophy of the Scholastics was only metaphorically in the 
minds of the ancients and what is common to all Catholic philo- 
'sophers is their religious faith, not their metaphysical theorems 
Yet certain philosophic tenets, both doctrinal and methodological, 
do last for many years, and it is a fair assumption that some people 
in 1949 still reason like Milesians about the structure and substance 
of the universe. Some of these people do this through ignorance of 
anything else, others through choice. I do not loiow why the latter 
situation should prevail, but m thought as in art everything seems 
to survive somewhere. One can call this the inertia of custom, com- 
pulsive as all inertia is. An example of such survival is what might 
be called the Empedoclean analysis of change, according to which 
all change is thought of as the action of an agent upon a patient. 
This seems to imply that nothing would change * of its own accord,” 
and that in every change a cause must be sought which will be ex- 
ternal to the event This analysis is one of the oldest preconceptions 
of Western thought, and yet it will not work except in cases where 
one has an easily distinguishable set of phenomena, like the human 
body, or gross lumps of matter like billiard balls. It becomes ab- 
surdly metaphorical where change occurs within a system or when 
there is purposive action or, for that matter, in any vectorial situa- 
tion Yet the survival of the Empedoclean analysis of change is 
neither to be denied nor to be ridiculed It survives as an antiquated 
vocabulary survives, as when we speak of spirited horses or phleg- 
matic people or the highest values or immortal poems or the deep- 
est insights or improper fractions or chemical afHnities or water 
seeking its own level. These are phrases which are to ail intents 
and purposes self-explanatory, unquestionable, self-evident in their 
intention Another example of such survivals is what Theophrastus 
called the likeness-theory of cognition, according to which the sub- 
ject and object of knowledge must resemble each other. We find 
this used as late as Bergson in hiis Introductton to Metaphysics^ 
where he says that it is inconceivable for a static instrument of cog- 
nition to know the dynamic. Again, at the risk of vulgar burlesque, 
let us suggest that one can usually spot such survivals when the 
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philosopher raises the rhetorical question, ''Can one conceive. 

Most of such impossible conceptions are not logically but psycholo- 
gically impossible. That a quantum of energy can appear here and 
there without traversing the intervening space is inconceivable only 
if one has already accepted the behavior of gross material objects 
as standard. So too it is inconceivable that changes occur without 
there being something to undergo the change, only if we make the 
Galilean object or substance the standard. 

I see no way of an Instrumentalist’s answering the question of 
why obsolete ideas survive except anthropologically. We see the 
same thing happening in social institutions and m the arts, where 
things which are Icnown to have been invented as instruments to- 
wards the attainment of definite ends remain as objects endowed 
with inherent- or terminal— values, turning into ends themselves. 
The importance of an idea, which term here covers systems or 
clusters of ideas loosely associated, is not to be measured by its 
truth, for there is no way of determining the truth of primitive 
ideas. It is rather to be measured in terms of its "'significance ” For 
even the most abstract of our ideas are invested with an emotional 
aura, their metaphysical pathos, as Love joy has called it, which at- 
tracts us to them as obj'ects of love or worship One scarcely knows 
the proper domain of such ideas, whether they be scientific, ethical, 
or religious.® The suspicion arises that here the relation between 
philosophy and the fine arts is particularly close. It has been pro- 
posed by some writers to attribute the quality of truth even to pic- 
tures and, one is astonished to find, to music. In that sense of the 
word, one might imagine that a set of metaphysical postulates might 
also be true and would survive as the Sphinx and the ruins of the 
Parthenon have survived, not because anyone could possibly verify 
them, but because they are so moving. 

Whatever the answer, the historian of philosophy has to take ac- 
count of such things. He must perceive with the most delicate atten- 
tion what ideas persist through history and not merely record the 
innovations of philosophers. For if he discovers nothing else, he 
will have seen the background against which innovations have been 

®See W. P Moatague, The Ways of Knowing, p. 225. 
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erected, and will thus understand more precisely why the innova- 
tions seemed important. He will also see why it seemed important 
to the traditionalists to combat them We know of very few, if any, 
philosophers who have had only one idea, and yet the histones of 
philosophy present most of them as if they had never had more 
than one Thus Locke becomes something known as an empiricist, 
Berkeley a subjective idealist, Hume a phenomenalist, and so on 
But it IS far from certain that either in their own eyes or in those of 
their contemporaries epistemological views were the most important 
The seleaion of their epistemologies out of their total writings wais 
made originally, in all probability, in order to organize the history of 
philosophy into certain contrasting schools with sharp antitheses 
between their basic tenets The result might be an extraordinary de- 
formation of the total thought of a man, and in Locke’s case, as 
Lovejoy has shown, even a deformation of hiis epistemology Such 
deformation is by no means inevitable and it goes without saying 
that one cannot discuss at one time— or in one sentence— a man’s 
total philosophy, even when he has one. It is essential, if one wishes 
to talk sense, to analyze and sort out a person’s ideas on the great 
variety of problems with which he has been concerned Those which 
one selects for discussion may not be those by which he was most 
troubled. The utility of Dewey’s attitude towards ideas of the past 
IS in the question which it constantly raiises* just what problem of 
his time was he trying to solve.^ He has perhaps overemphasized the 
social relations of ideas, and seems to have emphasized man’s pre- 
occupation with problems involved in them to the exclusion of 
others. Yet there is nothing inherent in inistrumentaiism which 
would deny the utility of ideas to other ends. A man may organize 
his thoughts into a logical system for the sheer aesthetic pleasure of 
contemplating formal organization. Indeed the Quest for Certainty 
dwells upon such pleasure at great length. But it is also true that 
Dewey in that book as elsewhere seems to presuppose a correlation 
between such pleasure and certain social conditions He writes as if 
such values were the special prerogatives of the members of a lei- 
sure class. If he was arguing that only members of such a class 
would desire certainty, or that philosophies of certainty were a 
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''reflection'' of a society based on the labor of slaves, then he could 
easily be shown to be wrong. But if he was talking history and 
pointing out that probability has increasingly taken the place of 
certainty as the experimental method in iscience gained ground, and 
that the experimental method gained ground as men began to re- 
place the ideal of contemplation by that of control over nature, and 
that finally that substitution took place in the period of explorations 
and discoveries, which gave the discoverers and their patrons solid 
financial returns, which returns in time remade society, then he was 
right. But the quest for certainty has no more died out than the 
belief in lucky numbers has died out and modern society is as strati- 
fied in its beliefs as it is m its methods of production 

These are indeed many words about a few sentences. They are 
evoked not so much by what Dewey has said as by what he has not 
said. An Instmmentalistic history of philosophy has yet to be writ- 
ten. It would have to tackle the following problems before any 
others ( 1 ) the specific end which a philosophic solution was de- 
vised to attain; (2) the possibility of a given solution's being used 
for a variety of ends, (3) the survival of obsolete questions and 
answers, (4) the rise of the terminal value of obsolescent ideas. 
Like all genuine histones, and by "genuine" I mean histones which 
accept the reality of change and do not attempt to explain it away, 
it would have to detect as far as is possible the causes of the changes 
which have taken place, only some of which are logical inferences. 
For even logical inference is guided by non-logical motivation. It 
would be wiser to frame a broader definition of "social" than is 
usually proffered, tso that society would not be a non-rational ani- 
mal, Finally it would utilize the tensions and conflicts between men 
to explain how they think and not merely base its conclusions on 
periods and ages and times which are supposed to be homogeneous. 
Whether Dewey would agree to this, I do not know. But that he 
could agree without doing violence to the general course of his 
thinking, is probable. 



Culture and Personality 

The psychocultural approach to a democratic social older 


hy Lawrence K. Frank 


The major contribution one can make in any field of endeavor is 
to prepare the way for his successor. The genesis of all new develop- 
ments IS in the critical, reflective and creative thinking of the gifted 
individuals who are able to free themselves, in part at least, from 
their coercive traditions and to make new assumptions and develop 
new methods and techniques of inqmry. But such gifted individuals 
in these explorations, m the very act of rejecting traditional beliefs 
in the area of their concern, are also being guided and encouraged 
by the tradition of critical thinking and of creative courageous ex- 
ploration that IS the most significant pattern in our Western culture. 

John Dewey exemphfies the foregoing as few others have ever 
done. In his early Essays m Experimental Logic, written at or before 
the turn of the century, he indicated the new ways of thinking which 
are making possible new and promising approaches to contemporary 
problems, as sketched in the following pages. 

To understand man and his social order we may today utilize the 
psychocultural approach which operates with a conception of cul- 
ture (spelled with a small c) and of personality. This conception 
derives from the findings and interpretations of anthropology, soci- 
ology, social psychology and the arts to illuminate our understand- 
ing of culture, and from psychiatry, especially psychoanalysis and 
clinical psychology, to provide insights into personality develop- 
ment and expression. 

Combining these new understandings gives a dynamic conception 
of the circular processes which produce personalities who in turn 
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maintain the culture and perpetuate the traditions which constitute 
a culture. Like all ongoing circular processes, it is self -regulating 
and self -perpetuating but cannot be directly observed. The process 
and the circularity, however, may be inferred from the operation of 
culture and of personality, as revealed in their varied products 

Not being a 'cause and effect'' relationship, the culture-person- 
ality process cannot be fractionated into antecedent and the conse- 
quent or variables that can be isolated for experimental manipula- 
tion. The procesis must be viewed in its circularity and approached 
at whatever stage in the cycle may offer an advantageous beginning 
for Its study and description. 

Looking, then, at the cultural aspect of the process, it is possible 
to make a number of assertions for which there is ^cumulative evi- 
dence to support these inferences 

Thus, we may say that man is unique among all other organisms 
in having escaped the coercion of organic differentiation and bodily 
differentiation through which other organisms adapted to and be- 
come dependent upon the life zones of their environment. Early in 
his career, man undertook to create a human way of living, relying, 
not upon organic adaptation to the environment, but upon ideas 
and tools whereby he could develop uniquely human ways of 
living With his large brain and capacity for speech and with his 
skilful hands man could learn to act toward the world selectively 
and purposefully, in terms of ideas and conceptions which he 
created and imputed to, or imposed upon, nature and man, thereby 
he could discriminate among the many events and ongoing processes 
of the environment. 

This capacity for developing ideas and symbolic conduct made it 
possible for man to develop orderly purposive conduct as a response 
to the meanings and the valuations he put upon situations in ac- 
cordance with his assumptions about nature and man. 

Purposive conduct arises when the individual responds, not by 
organic impulse or naive reaction to the immediate situation, but 
acts toward the present, immediate situation as instrumental to a 
future situation. This involves two learned activities: investing situ- 
ations with meaning, as signs or symbols of their significance in the 
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sequence of events leading to the future, and responding in the pat- 
tern of learned conduct which is addressed to that situation as the 
antecedent to the goal or purpose he is striving to reach. Needless 
to say, all such learned conduct rs predicated upon all the beliefs 
and assumptions of the mdividuaFs cultural background and is the 
product of his life experience. 

Unless we reflect upon this, we may not grasp the implications of 
this process, especially since it conflicts with the intellectual and 
theological traditions that ,so have so largely guided our thinking. 

The cultural situation arises when a human organism, with all 
his functional needs and capacities derived from his mammalian 
ancestry, learns to impute meanings to the environment and to his 
fellows and then transforms his functional processes and naive im- 
pulises into purposeful conduct oriented to the meaningful situa- 
tion which he himself has created by investing it with such meaning. 

This apparently is what each group of people did in the early 
days of their cultural development No one knows or can ever find 
out how and when the process started, but seemingly it began with 
the attempt to meet the persistent problems of life more purpose- 
fully and effectively than was possible through impulse and naive 
reactions to events. These problems have faced man from his earli- 
est days and will confront him as long as he exists. 

The human problems of life may be described as involving, 
among others, these, basic tasks. 

(1) Coming to terms with the environment and developing a 
systematic way of obtaining food, shelter, security, especially for 
the family, during pregnancy and infancy of the human; 

(2) Developing and maintaining some kind of group living m 
which cooperation and division of labor (especially between the 
sexes) and security of person could be established 

(3) Regulating human behavior and transforming it into the 
orderly purposeful conduct necessary for social order and the 
achievement of these tasks. 

To meet these problems without paying the price of organic 
adaptation, man kept his own organism plastic and undifferentiated, 
while organizing the environment and patterning his thinking, act- 
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mg, and feelmg for living m the organized environment that he 
himself created and dealt with by his ideas, his learned conduct and 
his tools and weapons. 

Again, it IS clear that we cannot ever know how this process be- 
gan but it seems clear that early man began the process of culture 
building and its perpetuation by acting upon certain assumptions. 
Out of the multitudinous events and bewildering, often hazardous, 
activities surrounding him, man selectively perceived the environ- 
ment according to the assumption or conceptions he utilized to 
organize and interpret his experiences. 

In order to meet the persistent problems of life, he had to make 
some tentative assumptions or propositions, that is, to formulate m. 
action, if not in speech, the conceptions with which he could selec- 
tively perceive the environment and act toward what he perceived 
and interpreted ais its meaning for fulfilling his needs and achieving 
his purposes. 

Thus, It appears that in some form, however crude and tentative, 
early man developed a series of basic assumptions or conceptions of : 

( 1 ) The nature of the universe or the kind of world he lived in, 
how created and operated, by whom or by what powers, as essential 
to obtaining food, shelter and safety for his organic existence, 

(2 ) His place m that world and his relation to the power which 
controlled events, 

(3) His relation as an individual to his fellows and the group 
life they carried on, including his privileges and his obligations 
(who shall be sacrificed for whom^) ; 

(4) Human nature, the image of the self, what impels man tn 
act as he does. 

These four assumptions or organizing conceptions provided a 
framework of beliefs about nature and man in terms of which man 
could impute meanings to all events, to others' behavior and begin 
to orient and explain himself and his conduct, not only to others, 
but to himself. 

Every culture is an expression of an eidos and an ethos which is 
more or less peculiarly its own. By eidos is meant the beliefs and 
assumptions, the conceptions or preconceptionis for organizing and 
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interpreting experience, the criteria of credibility and the logic and 
ways of reasoning employed by members of each culture in their 
tliinlving, action and investigation. 

By ethos is meant the awareness and sensitivity to experience, 
especially m interpersonal relations, the accepted, often conven- 
tionalized, ways of responding emotionally or with feeling to 
events isuch as birth, death, marriage, etc., and all the other episodes 
and crises or conflicts encountered in life. 

Each culture with its etdos and ethos has its peculiar orientation 
to the world of nature and of man and looks to the expression of 
these basic beliefs and feelings in religion, philosophy, law, and the 
arts, to make life appear reasonable, normal and purposive ^ 

The situation in which man finds himself is of an environmental 
complex of events, of plant and animal organisms, of ongoing phy- 
sical, chemical and other processes Each of these is sending out a 
variety of messages (stimuli, impacts, threats, promise of fulfill- 
ments) which, as Norbert Wiener has suggested, are To Whom It 
May Concern messages. Each organism has developed its specialized 
concerns and a selective capacity for receiving and interpreting these 
messages to which it responds with the patterns developed through 
the prior history of its specieis 

Man faces the environmental complex with his organic concerns 
(for food, shelter, security, etc.) but he is not bound by inherited 
organic patterns of action or of perception. He can and does create 
his own selective perception of the environment in terms of his 
basic assumptions and he selectively transforms his organic needs 
and concerns into goal seeking and purposive conduct and thereby 
he establishes his human way of life. 

This involves selective perceptions, transformed organic needs 

^ For centuries metaphysics has looked critically at every idea and systematic 
statement of belief or convictions, has attempted to undercut the assumptions 
and logic of all philosophies which difFered from those of the metaphysician 
Now we are recognizmg that metaphysics is a product of Western European 
culture, operating with the assumptions, the criteria of credibility, the logic that 
are peculiar to Western cultures It is becoming clear that metaphysics, as we 
have known and practiced it, is '"culture bound'" and therefore is susceptible to 
the same kind of approach and evaluation as all cultural traditions, subject to 
the kind of critical examination that we must now give to the etdos of all cultures. 
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and concerns, imputation of meanings and response thereto in pat- 
terned purposeful conduct. These are perpetuated as traditions from 
generation to generation, as learned lessons, they are not organically 
fixated but can be changed by developing new ideas, discovering 
new meanings and learning new patterns of conduct for those new 
meanings. 

Man lives in an as if symbolic world, which he has created and 
maintained by acting and responding to the world m the patterns 
he has learned to utilize for conducting his life career. But he is re- 
luctant to realize that it is his own as if world, a symbolic world he 
imposes between himself and nature. 

Culture, as the traditional pattern of ideas, beliefs, action and 
feeling and the tools and techniques they foster, may be viewed as 
an essentially human environment which man has selectively de- 
veloped from the potentialities of nature and of human nature. 
Culture IS the expression of man's concerns that selectively recog- 
nizes the potentialities and dangers of the environment and also of 
man's way of conducting his life within that humanly created social 
environment. 

Each group of people, living in a specific location or environ- 
ment of land and water, plants and animals, of mountains or plains, 
of jungle or desert, of hot or cold or temperate, has been exposed 
to different organisms and different configurations and hfe zones. 
But in all of these diverse environments the underlying physical, 
chemical and biological processes, including those operating in man 
himself, are essentially similar. 

While the processes of nature and of human nature therefore are 
essentially similar, regular, almost uniform and unchanging, they 
have produced in different parts of the world these different geo- 
graphical environments. Then, man, who is essentially similar in 
functional processes and organic needis, has, with the same processes 
of culture building and maintenance, created and perpetuated his 
diverse ways of life, the many different designs for living of the 
different cultures, great and small, literate and illiterate, all over 
the world. 

Cultural diversity may be viewed then as the different products 
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of the same underlying processes operating in different environ- 
ments by different groups of people Each group has developed its 
version of the organizing conceptions for making human life secure, 
orderly and meaningful and for insuring the perpetuation of that 
way of life. Every culture is an aspiration, *'that which is sought/’ 
as Ortega y Gasset has said. 

Over the centuries specialized practices, rituals, ceremonies, signs 
and symbols and patterns of relationship have been established to 
make group living an orderly (more or less) regulated, over-all de- 
sign which we call social order Here again we may see the same 
circular process in operation since each individual learns to approach 
others according to their meaning, the valuation, the importance, 
the hierarchical position as defined for him by tradition, law, social 
convention, etc , and to act toward others as thus defined in the 
group sanctioned patterns and institutional practices which in turn 
evoke from the other person the appropriate responses that he has 
learned to make to such approaches. 

This interpersonal action, reaction and interaction should be 
clearly distinguished from the concept of action-reaction of classical 
physics. In human living we see one penson acting in his idiomatic 
purposeful fashion to evoke a response from another that is not 
equal and opposite, like billiard balls, but is idiomatic and purpose- 
ful and the ensuing interaction is a unique resolution of either con- 
flicting or congruent strivings This process iis similar to, if not 
identical with, the trans-actions as recently described by Dewey and 
Bentley and now published in Knowing and the Known (Beacon 
Press, 1949). 

Social life IS carried on through these interpersonal and inter- 
group interreactions and trans-actions which are more or less highly 
organized, that is, they are patterned, isanctioned, or prescribed as 
the only way in which one person can communicate and evoke a 
desired or counter-response (or rejection) from another. Social 
orders are maintained by the conformity to these prescribed patterns 
in which all individuals react and interact according to their learned 
expectations, utilizing the common group patterns and practices for 
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their individualized private goals and purposes, their idiomatic de- 
sires and feelings. 

The regularity, the systematic orderliness and predictability of 
social order arises from this patterning of human conduct exhibited 
by all members of the group thereby giving rise to statistical reg- 
ularity and orderliness from individual variations and deviations, 
as m gas laws. 

Social order and these regularities are not the expression of some 
superhuman or supernatural systems, mechanism, force or law, above 
and beyond man's reach and control. These essentially defeatist be- 
liefs, cherished by theologians and by many social scientists, are 
derived from the earlier theological beliefs and from the Newton- 
ian conception of a system operated by large forces acting at a dis- 
tance to maintain the system in equilibrium. This eighteenth cen- 
tury conceptual apparatus, it may be noted, is no longer the model 
of scientific thinking but the newer dynamic conceptions have not 
yet been translated into social science, to supersede these older as- 
sumptions of a static system. 

If we accept this conception of culture as man's own invention of 
a dynamic process for making human life meanmgful and orderly, 
we should also realize that the human adventure of culture making 
and maintaining it is an ongoing, continuing enterprise for which 
there can be no final form so long as man exists. He must in every 
generation face the same persistent problems and seek the same en- 
during values; hence he must continually renew his culture in the 
light of new understanding of nature and man. He cannot '‘solve" 
social problems since they are the persistent taisks of life that each 
generation must face. The "solutions" of one generation give rise 
to the problems of the next generation, which can restate them in 
the light of new knowledge and understanding and keener sensi- 
bilities. 

The needs, the urges, the aspirations which gave rise in early man 
to culture building are operating in man today and will continue to 
operate in hiis descendants. The human organism while transformed 
into a personality, a carrier of cultural traditions and a participating 
member of social order, is still an organism, with all the wisdom of 
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the body, all the needs and functional capacities derived from his 
mammahan ancestry, necessary for his existence and perpetuation of 
the species, still plastic and capable of changing its operation 
through renewal of culture. 

The same processes of culture building and perpetuation operate 
to shape the growing developing child, transforming the infant 
organism into a personality who grows up to believe what his group 
believes, to think and act, to speak and feel as his fellows do, but 
always in hiis individuali2ed way. 

Today as our increasing understanding of human growth and 
development from conception on is showing, the human organism, 
above all others, is plastic, flexible, capable of learning, of redirec- 
ting and transforming his organic needs and functional capacities 
into diverse patterns, of developing a capacity for self-directed, 
purposive conduct, comparable to his mammalian capacity for or- 
ganic self -regulation (homeostasis). 

The major steps or stages (never separate or isolated in opera- 
tion) through which the human infant passes from birth on, in- 
volve a continuous process of learning and relearning, as the infant 
is progressively socialized and culturized and gradually emerges as 
a unique personality. Thus we may briefly describe these stages as 
follows 

First, the organization and regularization of the infant's internal 
environment, whereby his organic functions are regulated, con- 
trolled and patterned. In this process he surrenders some of his 
organic autonomy of self-regulation and accepts regulation by his 
parents and by external events. 

This process involves the transformation of organic impulses and 
functions into orderly, purposeful conduct; hunger is transformed 
into appetite for specific food and all the varied activities of food 
seeking, eating with rituals, ceremony and etiquette, feasting, fast- 
ing, etc.; elimination is transformed into continence, regulated 
evacuations, sanitation, cleanliness, modesty, shame, etc ; emotional 
reactions are transformed into varied persistent feelings, some soci- 
ally approved, some private and concealed or released in disguised 
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fashion, later sex is transformed mto love and the many varieties of 
purposeful conduct and of sex surrogates and vicariates. 

Second, the naive reactions and impulsive behavior of the child 
are regulated so that he transforms hiis behavior into orderly con- 
duct for social living. Thus, the child learns to inhibit his impulses 
and thereby to respect private property and the integrity of others 
and he also learns to perform the prescribed actions of manners- 
etiquette, rituals, the masculine and feminine roles, etc. In this way 
the child learns to act toward a world deiSned by parents m terms of 
what he must not do, may not do, must do and may do This is a 
human, social world because he learns these definitions or meanings 
and these patterns of conduct from other human bemgs and thereby 
he becomes a participating member of social order, who exhibits the 
prescribed conduct in his individualized way, with the feelings as 
those he developed while learning these patterns. 

Third, the use of language and the ideas and beliefs, the assump- 
tions and conceptions of our cultural traditions are inculcated in the 
child so that he learns to live in a symbolic, cultural world, of 
meanings, values and purposes, defined for him by parents who in- 
terpret, in their individualized way, the religion, philosophy, law, 
morals, and ethics, the science and folklore they have accepted from 
their family traditions. 

Fourth, the gradual development of the individuaFs "private 
world'’ which arises from the idiomatic version of all these lessons 
he has learned, warped 'or often distorted by childish misunder- 
standings and by the persistent feelings that accompany these living 
experiences, with the image of the self that he creates from what he 
has been told about himself and how he has been treated. 

Personality emerges as this dynamic, circular process exhibited by 
each individual in his highly idiomatic way of living, of thinking, of 
acting, of feeling, of speaking. Therefore, each individual learns 
to live as if in a "private world” of his own. Personality is the 
dynamic process which produces these private worlds and maintains 
and defends them and thereby maintains social order and perpetu- 
ates culture. The individual personality responds to every situation 
and person as friend or foe, as obstructive or instrumental to one’s 
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goals and purposes, by trying to impose his idiomatic meanings 
upon people and all events. Each moment the personality is reacting 
with feelings to people, often with acute emotional reactions of 
fear, rage, love or hate, or anxiety, guilt or hostility. 

There is nothing subjective, superhuman, esoteric or supernatural 
in this. There are only organisms and their varied environments 
which each selectively utilizes for meeting life needs. Only man, 
however, has been able to create his symbolic environment we call 
culture and to maintain it by learning to live according to the mean- 
ings he himself hats created and projected upon that environment 
and has inculcated m his children Only man has developed per- 
sonality which IS this dynamic process by which the individual lives 
as a human being. 

So soon as we grasp this circular process which is continually 
operating dynamically, we may "'solve” a host of problems that 
have perplexed mankind for ages and especially the many philo- 
sophical problems which can be solved by showing they arise from 
assumptions about nature and man no longer valid or useful. 

This psychocultural approach offers what eventually may develop 
into a fruitful, comprehensive formulation for social science re- 
search, in dynamic terms ais contrasted with the static formulation 
of the classical social theories derived from the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and still being used today. 

It has great promise for research because it enables us to formu- 
late problems which can be stated in terms of basic assumptions 
about nature and man that are congruous with, and more or less 
equivalent to, recently developed conceptions of natural sciences, 
expressive of the new ways of thinking now being developed 

These new ways of thinking offer a hopeful and constructive ap- 
proach to the disorder and conflict of our present disorderly social 
and international world. 

We can now repudiate the traditional beliefs about the fixity of 
human nature since it is clear that human nature is amazingly flex- 
ible and plastic, capable, as the study of diverse cultures shows, of 
being shaped, molded, patterned into a great variety of personalities 
for different social orders. The potentialities of human nature, only 
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partially recognized by any one culture, and rarely given opportunity 
to develop harmoniously (that is, without bemg stunted, warped 
and distorted m the individual personahty or without severe con- 
flicts with society), await future evocation and expression by a re- 
vised ethic and program of education from birth on, based on these 
new insights and understandings. 

The many varieties of misconduct, of destructiveness, of anti- 
social and iself-defeating personalities, such as criminals, delm- 
quents, alcoholics, drug addicts, sex offenders and those who, with 
social sanction and reward, dominate, exploit, domineer and misuse 
others in social, economic, political affairs, all these are to be viewed, 
not as expressions of innate evil and human perversity, but ajs un- 
happy personalities, products of the process of personality develop- 
ment They are irresponsible because they are not aware of what 
they are doing and are unable to change unaided. Both the parental 
methods of child care, rearing and education (in the larger sense of 
socialization and culturization) and the traditional beliefs and 
practices which guide parents are the sources of human misconduct 
and self-defeat. 

Every social problem we face is generated by the beliefs and as- 
sumptions, the traditional evaluations we have put upon people and 
events, and have translated into economic, political, legal, religious 
and other social institutions and practices by individuals. Thus, we 
may, with increasing warrant, speak of Society as the Patient, (Cf. 
the writer’s Society as the Patient, Rutgers University Press, 1948 ) 

We will contribute to human welfare and advance toward our 
enduring goals when we cease to dream of utopian solutions and 
bend our energies to the task of critical examination of our tradi- 
tions, of all our laws and institutions, our socially sanctioned prac- 
tices and careers, our legally prescribed conduct and relations, our 
customary ways of thinking and evaluating, and systematically and 
continuously revise them in terms of our growing understanding 
and insights, our increasing sensitivity to human dignity. In this 
we will be guided by an awareness of the significance of every in- 
dividual personality for the health and welfare of the whole of 
society which all individuals maintain. Instead of dreaming of or 
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seeking utopias, we will then accept the persistent tasks of life as 
the responsibility of each generation; to meet these with increasing 
understanding and clearer, saner meanings derived from scientific 
thinlving and new insights 

This points to the Promethean task that is becoming increasingly 
exigent— to assay every culture and every social order in terms of 
their human consequences— what they are doing to and for the hu- 
man personality as the living agent and the living product of tradi- 
tions This task becomes inevitable as the traditional cultures all over 
the world and the long established social orders slowly break down 
or rapidly disintegrate and collapse, makmg renewal of culture and 
reconstruction of social order an inescapable necessity for every 
group of people, as we develop a world community through orches- 
tration of cultural diversities. 

We have the clue to a courageous acceptance of this great task in 
the recently developed conceptions of nature and man, of culture 
and social order, the insights into personality development and in 
the new ways of thinking and evaluating whatever we believe and 
accept and do. 

The critical apparatus for examining a culture and a social order is 
being developed in the conception of cultural relativity. It involves 
an awareness that every tradition, every belief and expectation as 
well as every social institution and practice is relative to the whole 
cultural context and has had a history. They were developed by 
men like ourselves who, facing the same persistent life_ tasks and 
their contemporary difficulties, interpreted them according to the 
climate of opinion then prevailing and devised "'solutionis/* by 
creating these institutions and patterns of thinking, of conduct and 
of feeling. 

These were valid then because they served to meet a human, 
soaal aspiration and they measured up to the criteria of credibility 
of those times. But human and social needs and aspirations change 
and the criteria of credibility alter, as we today so clearly see. With 
the same aspirations toward meeting human needs and advancing 
human welfare, it becomes our obligation and our great privilege 
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(and that of our successors) to do for today what the great figures 
of the past did for their day. 

So long as we are clear about our goals and purposes and will 
evaluate human potentialities and personality according to the cri- 
teria of worth and digmty of man and of group or social welfare, 
we can and must look critically at traditions and endeavor to modify, 
correct, improve and otherwise devise more effective ways of achiev- 
ing those goals. That is the only way we can preserve our "values” 
by continually revising the methods of evaluating them and trans- 
lating them into human conduct 

The next great ethical advance will come with the acceptance of 
the doctrine of cultural and social responsibility as an essential sup- 
plement to, and extension of, the historic doctrine of individual 
responsibility. This conception of group responsibility recognizes 
that we cannot expect individuals to be responsible and capable of 
autonomy unless we provide the care, rearing and education, which 
will enable them to become mature, sane, cooperative adults who 
can bear the burdens of freedom, can act as self -directing personal- 
ities, free from the coercion of their childhood and youth and the 
persistent feelings of anxiety, guilt and hostility that distort their 
human relations, injure society and drive them to self-defeat Hu- 
man personalities are the individual expressions of our culture, our 
culture and social order are the group expression of individual 
personalities. Hence we must operate concurrently to modify culture 
and society and to help individuals to become the kind of person- 
alities who can realize our ethical aspirations by creating a better 
society. 

This is what science, medicine and art have been doing for cen- 
turies, recognizing that they can be loyal to their enduring goals 
and aspirations only by continually revising their assumptions, their 
methods and their practices m the light of new understanding and 
of critical thinking. 

Our task is to do for social living what has been so clearly estab- 
lished by scientists, physicians and artists, recognizing that it is the 
striving for human welfare, for a social order addressed to the 
dignity and worth of personality which is important, indeed, the 
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goal of social life and the basic aim of culture which can never be 
fully achieved Indeed, it is because they are unattainable goals which 
challenge human courage and imagination to strive and keep on 
striving, that they have any meaning. 

Only as we see living as purposeful striving and accept this chal- 
lenge and this opportunity can we be raid to be humanly alive. Only 
as we face situations as problematic, to be evaluated and met with 
concern for the human consequences of our decisions and actions, 
can we live as autonomous personalities, free to make ethical 
choices and thereby to realize in some measure our human potenti- 
alities and carry on the basic aim of culture to create and maintain 
a human way of life. 

The clue to an eifective and deliberate approach to these goals is 
m changing the processes which operate to perpetuate traditions and 
to maintain social order as it is. These are the processes of education, 
especially those of personality formation in childhood and youth, 
of education in schools and particularly of reeducation of adults, 
whose capacity for relearning we are just recognizing 

Probably never before was the situation more favorable to adult 
reeducation, since the confusion and disorders are making even the 
most conservative and insensitive aware of th? need to consider 
new possibilities and the widespread program of subversive propa- 
ganda is stimulating discontent with traditional beliefs and things 
as they are. Thinking and reflection are becoming necessary in the 
face of doubt and conflict What is lacking is a systematic program 
to focus this growing uneasiness and active discontent into more 
constructive channels than sheer rebelliousness or blind acceptance 
of authority, however radical it may call itself. 

Those who despair of making any headway against the well or- 
ganized propaganda and seeming ''apathy of the masses” are in- 
clined to forget that the most potent appeal is the recognition that 
as individual personalities each one has beliefs and feelings which 
will be respected and will be given a hearing by the group 

Against the leadership principle of demanding passive obedi- 
ence to a leader and acceptance of doctrinaire teachings (which rs 
the common formula of the radical and the reactionary) there is the 
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emerging principle of group decision and group therapies which 
utilizes the basic circular process of personality formation and ex- 
pression and relearning 

The method of group decision and group therapy operates to en- 
courage each mdmdual to reveal what he believes, how he thmks 
and feels about any question or problem Often for the first time the 
individual is encouraged to articulate his assumptions and to see 
them m the light of others’ beliefs and ways of thinking. Not being 
compelled or encouraged to defend his beliefs or to attack others, he 
may be able, with the active support and example of others, to alter 
lifelong convictions and habitual patterns He may then, tentatively 
at first, begm to impute new meanings to familiar situations and 
people, to try out new ways of evaluating situations and persons 
and new patterns addressed to those redefined situations and re- 
evaluated persons. In this way he may discover that they provide a 
more effective way of thinking and acting, more fulfilling of his 
desires and goals, less coistly to others and less self-defeating 

Every time an individual critically examines his beliefs and his 
patterns of action, rejects them or modifies them, he is changing 
culture, altering traditions, especially when he deliberately refrains 
from indoctrinating his children with the old beliefs and practices 
now revealed as obstructive to healthy, sane, mature adults 

This gives each individual member of society a new and enlarged 
significance with possibilities for active partiapation in group life, 
replacing the long accepted belief that the single individual is im- 
potent in the face of large scale social forces, a passive spectator of 
inevitable trends, owing submissive obedience to laws and authority 
as his major social duty. The defeatism of our traditional social 
theories may thus be replaced by a courageous acceptance of the in- 
dividual’s ethical responsibility for maintaining and for altermg 
culture and social order, not limited to voting on political issues and 
pressure group tactics, but actively and critically participating m the 
renewal of our culture and the reconstruction of our social order 
through his or her individual daily living and his choices and by his 
contribution to group decision. 

This may be offered as an expression of the democratic aspiration 
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which, to be realized, must go beyond freedom of action, speech and 
belief within the established traditional patterns, must go beyond 
voting and representative government and the maintenance of our 
political, economic freedom, preaous as are these hard won rights 
and privileges The democratic aspiration looks to the recognition 
of the individual as both the agent and the goal of social order, as 
the personality who bears and also renews culture, interpreted as 
the common aim of mankind, to create and carry on a human way 
of life. 


What John Dewey early realized was that, not facts and knowl- 
edge, not Truth (with the capital T) nor any of the fixed ideas and 
values that have been reified in our intellectual tradition were the 
tsignificant focus or goals of human inquiry and living Rather, as 
he has consistently and persistently labored to make clear, it is the 
process of inquiring, of testing, of knowing and evaluating and of 
acting that are crucial, both in inquiry and in all human living 
which are governed by the meanings we impute to all experience. 

In his early formulations of instrumental logic, '‘the logic of 
experience'’ as he later called it, we find both explicitly and im- 
plicitly stated what has become the core of contemporary science 
and reiflective thinking, the major theme of the emerging climate of 
opmion. Thus we are learning to recognize that we approach all 
inquiries and all problematic situations with assumptions or postu- 
lates which we must continually scrutinize and validate by testing 
their meanings in action— in experiment and in living. 

Here we see how contemporary theoretical physics has moved 
from purely empirical generalization to the postulation of assump- 
tions that are self-consciously chosen to guide inquiry and to direct 
thinking. 

By the same process we are learning to recognize in our culture 
and our social order the traditional, underlying assumptions and 
beliefs which guide and direct our individual and group living, and 
which we today can and must critically examine m the light of our 
growing knowledge of nature and of man, our new understandings 
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of culture and human nature, our new insights into personality. 

Thus, we are clarifying and enlarging the logic of experience^ as 
the most potent instrument yet devised for meeting the persistent 
tasks of human living and for carrying on the unending endeavor to 
make life ever more meaningful and significant through culture and 
social order, oriented to the realization of human potentialities. 

^X-ack of space makes it impossible to quote the passages from Essays tn 
ExpermenSd Logrc m which the major points and procedures outlined in this 
paper are stated or clearly implied 



Social Inquiry and Social Doctrine 


by Horace L. Friess 


The period of John Dewey’s philosophizing, from the 1880’s to 
the present, has seen much new emphasis on man’s social nature 
and social relations. Though contenders for monopolistic authority 
have not been lacking, it has not been possible for them to secure 
any exclusive possession of this social emphasis It has permeated 
into many diverse doctrines and groups. There are the various 
brands of economic socialism that have appealed to the labor move- 
ments particularly. There are the national socialisms with their call 
for the primacy of a race, folk, or nation. There are the "'social 
gospels” advanced in various Protestant circles, and the modern 
social doctrines of the Popes since Leo XIII. Even academic phil- 
osophers, detached from party lines, have had their own ways of 
making a social emphasis in many characteristic recent doctrines of 
moral and metaphysical connectedness, interdependence, and inter- 
relation. The tendency is not confined to the Hegelian idealists. To 
mention but a few miscellaneous examples from American philoso- 
phy, it is found in the "unconscious natural community” of Henry 
James, Sr., in the "community of mental action” stressed by Peirce, 
in Howison’s "eternal republic,” Felix Adler’s "infinite society,” 
and Royce’s "community of interpretation.” 

So the recent past has been a time of many doctrines criticizing 
the classic traditions of modern individualism. John Dewey has 
had his part in this critique. Mindful of important values in individ- 
ualism, he has, nevertheless, consistently pointed to the social, rather 
than the isolated nature of the individual. [Cf. Indmduahsm Old 
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and New, 1930, and elsewhere] Dewey has given such great philo- 
sophical Significance to the category '‘social/’ that it is not surprising 
to find him sometimes criticized for exaggerating its power and 
range Discussing "Social as a Category/’ in 1928, Dewey expressed 
his position m such statements as the following. They are cited here, 
not m order to consider whether they represent an overestimation 
of the "social,” but to help in exploring some features of Dewey’s 
special contribution amid the current whirl of social doctrines. 

"Associated or conjoint behavior is a universal characteristic of 
all existences . , Qualities of associated things aie displayed only 

m association, since in interactions alone are potentialities released 
and actualized The manifestation of potentialities varies with the 
manner and range of association 

"Social facts are themselves natural facts 

"The social, in its human sense, is the richest, fullest and most 
delicately subtle of any mode actually experienced. 

"Upon the hypothesis of continuity— the social . . furnishes 
philosophically the inclusive category. 

"I do not say that the social as we kno^w it is the whole, but I do 
emphatically suggest that it is the widest and richest manifestation 
of the whole accessible to our observation. As such it is at least the 
proper point of departure for any more imaginative construings of 
the whole one may wish to undertake And in any case it furnishes 
the terms in which any consistent empirical philosophy must speak. 

"The commitment of Lockean empiricism to a doctrine that 
ignored the associative property of all things experienced is the 
source of that particularistic nominalism whose goal is solipsistic 
scepticism In consequence, empiricism ceased to be empirical and 
became a dialectic construction of the implications of absolute 
particularism.”^ 

The stimulus for a proliferation of social doctrines in recent 
times no doubt lies largely in the unfamihar changes that social re- 
lations and processes are themselves undergoing. So novel and un- 
finished are many of these changes that it is impossible for any social 
doctrine— or all of them put together— to take adequate account of 


^ J Dewey, "Social as a Category,** The Momst, v 38 2, pp 161-77 
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all that is going on The ferment of social excitement and opinion- 
making IS kept seething. Many of the most dynamic factors effecting 
important changes m social relations are inadequately considered m 
social doctrines, because their operations are so continuous, rapid, 
and out of the ordinary, while their consequences at the same time 
are so many-sided and far-reaching. The impacts of physical science 
on technology and communications, of medicine and biology on 
population problems, of modern warfare on impoveriishment and 
economy, the unsettling of norms in the meeting of hitherto distant 
cultures— these furnish some of the most obvious, though by no 
means the only examples Ongoing and in many respects unforeseen 
changes in social relations will continue to be in the order of the 
day, as long as such dynamic factors keep on working. 

About the time that Experience and Nature was published, Pro- 
fessor F. J. E. Woodbridge remarked at a meeting of philosophers 
that John Dewey had a bias in favor of change. The existence of 
such a bias in Dewey may or may not be a fact. But, in either case, 
Dewey’s weighty point has been that, under conditions of culture 
which enforce such extensive changes as are now going on, intelli- 
gence is called upon to consider the methods of effecting change in 
ways as humanly satisfying and constructive as possible. The signifi- 
cance of Dewey’s central concern with social inquiry, more than 
with social doctrine, springs to light in this perspective. Social in- 
quiry always has its pertinence. But its role becomes unusually vital 
whenever changes in social relations are going on in such ways and 
at such pace that social doctrines can not possibly do them ail justice 
Both isocial inquiry and social doctrine are always engendered in 
some actual context of social relations, and are usually tributary, 
more or less directly, to ongoing or proposed social action Though 
they can be, and sometimes are, pursued in a relatively detached 
contemplative spirit, the practical functions of each in relation to 
action are persistent and vital enough to predominate in shaping 
and sustaining them. Social doctrines usually .systematize beliefs 
about the foundations and the organizational structure of social 
relations, and also about the initiatives, procedures, and values in 
social processes. That social inquiry is likewise of practical concern 
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must isurely be equally clear The need to secure and extend knowl- 
edge of social relations is absolutely vital to every society on a large 
or small scale. To some extent at least people must reliably know 
what they are doing to and for each other. Hence social inquiry can 
never be entirely neglected in any society, even though the need for 
it may be discounted by social doctrines claiming the accomplished 
possession of sufficient insight by the community, its leaders, or its 
experts. 

That social inquiry can be more or less unsettling of existing 
social doctrines or beliefs, while the latter tend m their several ways 
to channel and to restrict investigation, is a common enough experi- 
ence, and one much emphasized by John Dewey He has pretty con- 
tinually stressed the critical implications of social inquiry for any 
belief in the fixity of social relations, privileges, and values But to 
claim that Dewey sets up a general opposition between social in- 
quiry and social doctrine, or that his attitude toward the latter is 
essentially negative, would clearly be wrong He has not failed to 
connect social inquiry with positive implications for social relations. 
Indeed, what he has perhaps principally wanted to show is that 
experimental social inqmry can thrive only in a social process, in- 
volvmg progressively democratic reconstruction of social relations 
and doctrines 

Dewey's great central contribution is really this far-reaching con- 
ception of experimental social inqmry that he clarified and elabor- 
ated. It IS a conception of inquiry as not only directed upon social 
subject matter, but as also social in its procedures and in its respon- 
sibilities. To understand this conception it is necessary to attend both 
to Dewey's view of the human behavioral context of method, and 
therewith to his idea of an experimental method of social inquiry 
within that context. The behavioral context of method is that of 
human activity with its changing bio-social-cultural conditions and 
consequences. Within this context the experimental method of 
social inquiry operates to give problems arising from change the 
fullest and most critical social consideration. It is a method asking: 

(i) that attention be directed to specific conditions and problems; 

(ii) that communication of information and ideas be full and un- 
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impeded socially, (iii) that general meanings and ideas be freely 
elaborated, with ail relevant resources of the special sciences, but 
tested and validated as social through their consequences for recon- 
struction of specific situations, and (iv) that values and aims enter- 
tamed be submitted to scrutiny and revaluation as intrinsic parts of 
the social inquiry, and not be regarded as factors determined out- 
side this experimental process. 

Social inquiry, iso conceived, is clearly not a matter of applying 
some exact, self-contained technique from above to social subject 
matter. It is a complex, groping phase of social processes and rela- 
tions themselves. It can not claim to circumvent the conflicts in those 
relations, nor to offer a course of plain sailing to their resolution. 
What it amounts to is an attempt to bring about as full and respon- 
sible a working relation as possible in dealing with social problems 
between saentific resources and everyday life. The terms of such a 
responsible working relation can never be fully made out in ad- 
vance, they have to be worked out in the going and will involve 
many contingencies of particular situations. But obviously the rela- 
tion always implicates both science and society. Just as there can be 
no social inquiry which does not draw upon particular resources of 
knowing, so there can be none which does not bring into action spe- 
cific social relations. Fact finding boards may proceed more or less 
impartially, but only as part and parcel of existing social forces can 
their work make a difference. Dewey’s recipe for social inquiry does 
read in part like a program for democratic action, and thus seems to 
trouble some who feel that philosophy and special pleading are here 
confused. Through what kind of social relations and processes 
would they have us find out about ''the public and its problems”? 

But Dewey has avoided stiffening the social implications of in- 
quiry into any prescribed social doctrine. To social doctrine he has, 
indeed, made notable contributions, for instance m The Puhkc and 
its Problems, Here he asks us to see "the state” as constituting and 
defining itself repeatedly according to the ways public problems are 
handled, and not as an institution defined once for all in some be- 
ginning. His conception of other social institutions would similarly 
be m terms of their part in a process of changing relations. Nor 
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would he expect fact jSnding boards to be rigid bodies standardized 
m advance. In the new Introduction to the 1948 edition of Recon- 
stfuctwn in Philosophy^ Dewey once again places all emphasis on 
the importance of discovery and invention, saying* 

**The heart of the method is the discovery of the identity of in- 
quiry with discovery. 

*lt IS a familiar fact that the practical correlate of discovery when 
it is scientific and theoretical is invention, ... In human affairs and 
in relations that range extensively and penetrate deeply the mere 
idea of invention awakens fear and horror, being regarded as dan- 
gerous and destructive. This fact, which is important but which 
rarely receives notice, is assumed to belong to the very nature and 
essence of morals as morals. This fact testifies both to the recon- 
struction to be undertaken and to the extreme difficulty of every 
attempt to bring it about.” 

Impressed by this ''extreme difficulty of every attempt” at in- 
ventive reconstruction in human and moral affairs, Dewey goes on 
to say in the same Introduction: 

"The genuinely modern has still to be brought into existence 
The work of actual production is not the task or responsibility of 
philosophy. That work can be done only by the resolute, patient, 
cooperative activities of men and women of good will, drawn from 
every useful calling, over an indefinitely long period.” 

But in the present cultural situation, Dewey concludes, "philoso- 
phers” might perform "a useful and needed work ... in forward- 
ing moral inquiry. 

One can only rejoice that Dewey has pursued this mam idea of 
carrying experimental inquiry thoroughly into human concerns with 
such concentrated, single-minded strength from his early to his 
present days The way that strength still pursues the theme into 
such ramified details of technical criticism as fill the recent Dewey- 
Bentley articles in "search for firm names”! Without overlooking 
personal disposition and ruggedness, it seems likely that Dewey 
has been able to sustain this intellectual course in part because he is 
so right, when he says that philosophy can have no more important 

® J. Dewey, Reconstruction tn Philosaphy, enlarged edition, The Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1948, pp XXX and XXXV 
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task in our time than this one he went after: the improvement of 
social inquiry. Dewey, one feels, would be the less important if he 
had mingled the pursuit of this great task with other forms of con- 
cern for belief and doctrine. 

Yet to find it good that Dewey stuck to his philosophical job does 
not amount to saying that it is philosophy’s one and only big task 
in our time. Perhaps there is another rather close to his. Both jobs 
start from the very same present situation of many social doctrines 
clashing confusedly m a world of social relations changing m many 
unfamiliar ways. Dewey says philosophy’s task, in this situation, iis 
to further social inquiry into soaal processes and relations m order 
to reconstruct them and the beliefs that go with them. But he sees 
that reconstruction m human afifairs facets extreme difficulty” and 
must occupy 'an indefinitely long period ” During this long period, 
and probably afterward too, different people~we must assume— 
will live together and remain more or less attached to more than 
one system of social doctrines. Does not philosophy in this find a 
second job: to mterpret these different doctrines and their various 
functions, so as to further healthy relations between people holding 
different beliefs? 

The two tasks might well be regarded as two phases of one and 
the same job, in fact, ideally they should be. But they are not iden- 
tical. If the second concern were a matter of opportunistic compro- 
mise m the field of belief for the presumed sake of social peace, its 
right to be regarded as a philosophical concern would not be clear. 
But it involves the interpretation of social doctrines and their func- 
tions, and also the conception of what healthy relations are, and 
how they can exist, between people disagreeing m such doctrines A 
furthering of social inquiry is definitely implied in this task. The 
functioning of social doctrines can not become known without social 
inquiry. Moreover, one revealing sign of healthy or unhealthy rela- 
tions between disagreeing people is the extent to whch they will 
welcome inquiry But social inquiry, in Dewey’s sense, a process for 
reconstructing social relations and belief, is not the only task de- 
manding philosophical attention. For while reconstmction is going 
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on, those relations and beliefs are in some manner functioning, and 
for better or worse are associated with all the values people know 
and cherish Without prejudice to reconstruction—indeed, in order 
to secure it more happily— this fact must be recognized. Reconstruc- 
tion of social relations and doctrines and recognition of what they 
are meanwhile representing must somehow be kept m fertile con- 
junction Recognition is likely to be purely partisan and defensive 
unless mixed with social inquiry aiming at reconstruction; on the 
other hand, unless there is recogmtion, the relations between dis- 
agreeing people are apt to deteriorate so as to block and frustrate re- 
constructive inquiry. Perhaps social inquiry, in Dewey’s sense, pro- 
vides for both phases, but certainly both must be provided for 

On the side of recognition. Professor W. H. Sheldon argues that 
philosophy could again achieve a common *'body of doctrine” by 
'"harmomzing” the substantial elements of truth in each and all of 
the mam types of world-view that have stood the test of time He 
maintains that **the perennial types of metaphysics, such as ideal- 
ism, materialiism, Thomism, and so on, are substantially true” in 
their main affirmations, though wrong in their denials and several 
claims of complete and exclusive tmth.^ I can not find the harmon- 
izing of the clashing systems of social doctrine in our time so simple 
a matter And, in any case, I am not proposing to identify healthy 
relations among disagreeing people with getting agreement or con- 
cord between them. I should rather identify these healthy relations 
with isufficient self-possession so that it is unnecessary to one’s own 
security to distort the other fellow’s qualities either by idealizing or 
disparaging them; with mutual give and take, and the desire to 
learn from one another as opposed to self -isolation; with mutual 
criticism and an intelligibility across lines rather than befuddling 
polemics, With humor and patience, and with fighting to good pur- 
pose when there is fighting. In terms of such criteria, one need 
hardly look far today for evidence of much prevailing unhealthiness. 

A puzzling problem for all followers of Dewey is to judge the 
limits of possibility in situations. There surely is a kind of moira or 

* Cf his Howison lecture, Philosophy s Job Today, Univ, of Cal., 1947 
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fate ia the sense of a limiting structure to the situations in which we 
live. Social inquiry must operate with some estimate of it, but the 
process and results of inquiry may change a situation's limits signi- 
ficantly. And we can not rely on oracles to tell us where we shall 
come out. We do best in making provisional judgments of our 
possibihties and our limits under the conditions we know, and in 
revising these judgments when we know better. Tragedy is neither 
inevitable nor surely avoidable in human affairs. 

Those who stress the importance of experimental social inquiry, 
m Dewey's sense, obviously can not agree with social doctrines that 
reserve decisions on the most important social matters to upper 
hierarchies, politburos, and other high commands. But they may 
have the candor to recognize: (1) that all the large existing so- 
cieties, without exception, do this offensive thmg in some degree, 
(2) that other limiting circumstances besides villainy and stupidity 
play their part at least in many cases where it occurs m great meas- 
ure; and (3) that chances for more experimental and democratic 
reconstruction can either improve or deteriorate, as relations be- 
tween disagreeing parties become more healthy or unhealthy. One 
current application of the last point seems to call for immediate 
comment In the tender matter of qualifications for academic teach- 
ing and scholarly research, considerations of personal integrity and 
competence must come first and should be judged on an individual 
basis. Then, in addition, the health of group relations is a second 
important consideration; and the effect on it of segregating and 
isolating groups classified as ''subversive" is not likely to be good. 

It is surely absurd to think that Dialectical Materialism and the 
C.P. have a monopoly on the progressive social organization of 
modern technology and economy. But every social doctrine that 
takes important hold must be in some degree employed to push 
needed social reconstruction and inquiry somewhere, and it is un- 
healthy not to give that as accurate recognition as possible. To think 
that existing cultural conditions will permit impoverished and 
Ignorant millions the world over to organize parliamentary-wise for 
their pressing necessities seems a bit quixotic. Have even the West- 
ern nations as yet very fully accepted democratic controls of their 
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too often still predatory economic life^— Again, looking m another 
quarter for recognition of facts, it may be that too much dust is 
commonly raised over ' 'supernaturalism' ’ in discussing the social 
doctrines and relations of Roman Catholicism. The Church is the 
power it IS, not alone through its Mysteries and through God of 
Whom it sometimes disavows exclusive possession, but also by 
reason of the ramified thought and superintendence it gives to hun- 
dreds and thousands of small and large human relations. These 
processes, and the functioning of doctrines in them, need to be rec- 
ognized and studied more thoroughly, if social inquiry is to have 
any good chance at their reconstruction 

Since John Dewey’s concept of experimental social inquiry de- 
veloped historically in the context of a socialized liberalism, it 
would be odd if there were no special affinity between it and social 
doctrines representative of that context. The most definitive traits 
of liberalism are its positive appreciation of individuals m their 
variety, of freedom for growth and development and for discussion 
and inquiry Socialized liberalism, however, added a large aware- 
ness of the changing social matrix, and consequently of new social 
conditions needed to promote the development of individuals and 
of free inquiry. It also sometimes aflSrmed the value, as an end, of 
diversity in groups as well as in individual persons. In his idea of 
social inquiry Dewey gave this emphasis of socialized liberalism on 
social conditions the shape of a self -correcting, reconstructive proc- 
ess, such as he found so productively at work in the experimental 
sciences. It is a contribution that can convert liberalism into a truly 
dynamic procedure and carry its vitality beyond the expressions of 
any single period But to do this the social inquiry process must 
itself find nourishment in healthy sustaining conditions. 

The mutual alliance in much of the liberal movement between 
ethical idealism and social inquiry points up this interdependence 
of inquiry and healthy human relations. Where the connection be- 
comes particularly explicit, the point is underlined and highlighted, 
as, for instance, m "ethical culture” ideas and activities. Here inten- 
sive and energetic commitment to examination and reconstruction 
of one’s human relations is interpreted as central to personality and 
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Its spiritual values Felix Adler's thought combined the ideas of 
individual uniqueness and functional relation with others (When- 
ever he and Dewey cooperated, he had to insist on their differ- 
ences!) The idea of an infinite worth of the individual made good 
sense to him only as he took each individual to be an irreplaceable 
member of an infinite society. He saw the major social institutions 
—family, vocation, school, state, and religious fellowship-— as so 
many stations in which individuals become personalized, that is, 
distinctly responsive to this worth-in-relation-to-others Each station 
has its essential functions, but no complete sovereign authority at- 
taches to any one of them, nor to all of them together. To Adler 
the ultimate appeared only in the form of a transcendent Ideal of 
perfect interrelation. He thus combined persistent soaal effort and 
criticism with imaginative vision. 'The right course," he believed, 
"must insure vigor of attack, a relish for the struggle of life, an 
attitude of interest in finite things, and a certain elan of spirit in 
grappling with the work-a-day world. ... A truer vision of the 
ideal can arise only on the basis of persistence and fortitude in 
grappling with actual circumstances throughout life." 

This sort of energetic personal commitment can be of immeasur- 
able importance in forwarding social inquiry Emphasis on a variety 
of relations favors it too. Reciprocally, social inquiry is vital if 
personal energy is to pursue its goals truly in a widely diversified 
world. In the familiar contention that man’s supreme end is per- 
sonality and its relations, ethical idealism may well be right But 
men, defining personality thus and so as an end, can easily play 
tricks on themselves in development To make the effort as humanly 
sound and productive as possible, what personality means must be 
investigated, rediscovered, and renewed in ongoing social inquiry 
and reconstruction. John Dewey was quoted earlier as saying 

"Qualities of associated things are displayed only in association, 
since in interactions alone are potentialities released and actualized 
The manifestation of potentialities varies with the manner and 
range of association." 
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It IS because the release of potentialities 'Varies with the rnaniier 
and range of association’’ that the dynamic process of social dis- 
covery and invention is so important. No thought could be better 
conceived to combine creatively with Adler’s idea of ethical 
relations 

Social relations, to be sure, do not exist for the sake of social 
inquiry as their end But the various ends for which they do exist 
can not be strongly pursued today unless social inquiry be adequately 
sustained Social inquiry need not be advertised as the absolute 
good But because it is so central a condition and means for in- 
creasing the good of human relations, forwarders of social inquiry 
Will be amply justified in maintaining a critical intransigence toward 
doctrines that would weaken its vital bases and energies For the 
same reason they should positively ally themselves with social rela- 
tions, beliefs, and doctrines that tend to nourish soaal inquiry, in- 
deed with all actual and ideal resources that favor its productivity. 



Dewey’s Theories of Legal Reasoning 
and Valuation 


hy Edwin W. Patterson 


As one looks back from the mid*pomt of the twentieth century 
at the striking social, economic, political, and legal changes that 
have occurred during that century, what basic philosophic pattern 
or patterns can one find in the turmoil of ideas and events? One 
was an attack upon the self-sufficiency of the legal order, upon its 
capacity to yield solutions for every legal problem from its store 
of traditional axioms and postulates, and, on the positive side, an 
insistence that the solutions of legal problems depended, in part at 
least, upon the appraisal of social factors. Another was the belief 
that social change, the amelioration of living conditions, need not 
be left to the control of inscrutable ''natural’' laws of economics, 
biology and sociology, but could be promoted by well-planned gov- 
ernmental action through law A third, more esoteric in character, 
had to do with the judicial process. However courts may decide the 
controversies brought before them by legal procedure, they are, in 
many cases at least, not compelled by the inexorable compulsion of 
established premises to decide the case just one way. Rather the de- 
cision involves deliberation and discretion, in which the attitudes 
and beliefs of the judge or judges have some sway. All three of 
these generalizations have, on the positive side, been stated above 
more moderately and cautiously than their most ardent proponents 
have stated them. As so stated they are compatible with, and have 
been immeasurably influenced by, John Dewey’s philosophy. 

Unlike the dozen eminent philosophers whose practical judg- 

118 
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mcnts on legal problems Mr. Cairns has ably expounded/ Dewey 
has not put forth a systematic or comprehensive philosophy of law 
In two of his short essays he turned his method of inquiry upon 
legal problems. His article on '‘Logical Method and Law’’^ set 
forth compactly, yet rather too abstractly, the application of his in- 
strumental logic to the judicial decision of cases. In the other article 
he pulveri 2 ed most of the traditional concepts of corporate legal 
personality/ and left the fragments on the lawyer’s doorstep, just 
as a reminder that legal problems have to be solved m legal contexts 
with the emphasis on specific consequences rather than such fig- 
ments as "persona ficta” or "real personality.” Since Mr. Cairns’s 
arguments for the enduring value of the specific ideas about legal 
problems and concepts put forth by his eminent philosophers do 
not seem persuasive, it seems just as well that John Dewey has not 
attempted to constmct a special philosophy of law. The theme of 
this essay is the significance of Dewey’s ideas about logic and ethics 
for the jurisprudential theories of the past half century its influ- 
ence upon such theories and its implications for the future.^ 
During the summer of 1922 Professor Dewey, on the invitation 
of Dean Harlan F. Stone, of the Columbia University Law School, 
gave a course on Logical and Ethical Problems of the Law, which 
was attended by a considerable number of American law teachers 
From 1924 to 1929 Professor Dewey’s Seminar in Legal Philos- 
ophy® at Columbia, annually attracting an able group of graduate 
students in law and in philosophy, was devoted to the exploration 

* See Cairns, Le^at Philosophy from Plato to Hegel (1949) I omit Cicero as 
he was primarily a lawyer. The other ten are Aristotle, Aquinas, Bacon, Hobbes, 
Spinoza, heibniz, Locke, Hume, Kant and Fichte. Some of them had very little 
to say about speafic legal doctrines. 

® "Logical Method and Law'' (1924) 10 Cornell L. Q, 17; reprinted, Hall, 
Readings in Jurisprudence (1938), 343 

® "The Historic Background of Corporate Legal Personality" (1926) 35 
Yale L /. 655. 

^In an essay contributed to the volume published in honor of Professor 
Dewey’s eightieth birthday, I outlmed somewhat more broadly than here the 
sigmficance of his ideas for legal philosophy See "Pragmatism as a Philosophy 
of Law” in The Philosopher of the Common Man (1940) 172 As this volume 
is now out of prmt, I have not hesitated to repeat some of the statements made 
there 

® The seminar was conducted by Professor Dewey and the present writer until 
his retirement It is still being given. 
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of the nature of concepts, of their use in the judicial process, and of 
the meanings of such pervasive concepts as legal personality. Pri- 
marily through his writings Dewey had a great deal of influence 
upon three distinguished law teachers, Walter Wheeler Cook, Her- 
man Oliphant, and Underhill Moore, whose contributions were a part 
of the skem of ideas that eventually became known as American Le- 
gal Realism Each of these men sought, in a somewhat different way, 
to test and appraise legal norms and legal procedures by determin- 
ing their consequences, and thus to provide an empirical founda- 
tion for legal propositions. In this they had an objective like that 
of Dewey’s theory of inquiry (logic) and theory of valuation In 
their zeal to liberate legal thinking from the traditional shackles of 
logical, moral, economic, and political beliefs of the nineteenth 
century, some of the Legal Realists took positions that were, as I 
shall try to show later, not warranted by Dewey’s philosophy The 
reaction to these extreme positions appeared in the revival of na- 
tural law theories, both of the scholastic and the non-scholastic® 
varieties. Dewey’s .theory of mqmry was exemplified in Judge Car- 
dozo’s revelation, rather startling at the time, of the choices made, 
with respect both to the decisions and the reasons for decisions, in 
the judicial process of appellate courts,*^ yet Cardozo cited Dewey’s 
work only in the second and third volumes of his trilogy on reason- 
ing and valuation in legal problem-solving.® More recently Pro- 
fessor Julius Stone, of the University of Sydney, has exemplified 
Dewey’s theory of logical method in an excellent analysis of the 
creative element in the reasoning of appellate tribunals.^ This 
sketch of Dewey’s influence on legal thinking during the past half- 
century might be greatly extended by including the influence of 
those who were influenced by him.^® However, any account of 

®See Fuller, The hm m Quest of Itself (1941). 

The Nature of the Judicial Process (1921). 

® References to Dewey’s writings are found in The Growth of the Law (1924) 
and The Paradoxes of L^gal Science (1928) These and the other important 
writings of Cardozo may be found in his Selected Writings (Margaret E. Hall 
ed, 1947). 

® Stone, The Province and Function of Law (1946), citing Dewey’s article on 
logical method at pp 50, 205. 

^°To take two widely divergent instances* lasswell and McDougal ("Xegal 
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Dewey’s influence would be misleading without the reservation that 
two of the most iiifluential American legal philosophers of the 
present century, Oliver Wendell Holmes and Roscoe Pound, de- 
rived their inspiration and initial guidance chiefly from William 
James, of whom Dewey was a follower Dewey’s influence is only a 
part of the influence of pragmatism. 

Dewey’s account of logical method in law made three assump- 
tions about legal reasoning One was that the problem presented for 
legal reasoning is how to deal with a concrete situation, how to 
arrive at a judgment or decision which will eventuate m action. 
This assumption is true in the work of the counselor advising a 
client as to what he should do and of the judge deciding a legal 
controversy. A second assumption was that the legal reasoner begms 
with "a complicated and confused case, apparently admitting of 
alternative modes of treatment and solution.”^^ This states the 
hypothesis on which legal problem-solvmg is necessary. There must 
be a problem, and it must be felt as a problem, not as an operation 
in formal demonstration. Yet there are differences between the 
problems of counselors and judges The counselor does typically 
begin with a concrete and rather confused set of facts presented by 
his client. Judges, on the other hand, have facts selected by lawyers 
and already charged with legal meamngs; in appellate courts they 
have (usually) not only the selected facts of the trial court record 
but also the briefs of counsel which present, or should present, the 
legal issues of the case. Thus the character of the problem presented 
for legal reasoning varies with the use to be made of it. Professor 
Dewey’s assumption does not adequately account for those varia- 
tions, as he doubtless realized. The third assumption was that one 
does not **find” the law and then apply it to the facts, nor find the 
facts and apply the law to them, rather the search for law and fact 
goes on in several stages, and the one mfluences and guides the 

Education and Public Policy** [1943] 52 YaJe L. J 203) rely heavily oa Oli- 
phant’s Summary of Studies in Legal Education (Columbia Umversiiy Faculty 
of 3Law, 1928) ; and Cheatham (** American Theories of Conflict of Laws** 
[1945} 58 Uafv, L, Rep, 361) pays tribute to Cook, The Logical and Legal 
Bases of the Conflict of Laws (1942). See also Patteison, **Logic in the Law’* 
(1942) 90 U, of Pa. L. Rev. 875, especially 889-898. 

« 10 Corn. L. Q. 17, 235; Hall, p. 349. 
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other. This assumption is warranted, I believe, in so far as the work 
of the counselor and that of the judge are concerned. The method 
of reasoning, then, is ''to find statements, of general principle and 
particular fact, which are worthy to serve as premises.”^^ Once the 
premises are found, the formal demonstration of the conclusion is 
automatic. While Dev/ey's sketchy description of legal reasoning 
was, as lie said, neither novel nor original,^® it fitted that description 
of the mental process into the context of logical theory and thus 
explained how, without the explicit use of logical forms such as the 
syllogism, it could be a rational process. Dewey also asserted that, 
to attain the best results in the long run, the process of legal adapta- 
tion and change should be a rational ("reasoning”) process. 

Any "material” logic, that is, any theory of reasoning that pur- 
ports to describe (and then to prescribe) the process of reasoning, 
incurs the risk that it may provide an inadequate description of the 
varieties of uses of reasoning Dewey’s brief description of legal 
reasoning was, as has been indicated in the last paragraph, substan- 
tially adequate for the work of the legal counselor and the judge. 
These two uses of legal reasoning held the spotlight of public and 
professional discussion during the first half of the present century. 
Holmes’s prediction theory of law^^ had signalized the former, and 
Cardozo’s analysis of the judicial process^® emphasized the latter. 
However, Dewey seems to have confused the work of the counselor, 
who IS called upon to advise his client what action he should take 
to avoid litigation, with the work of the advocate, who has to pre- 
sent the merits of his client’s claims in litigation on facts already 
determined, by the most favorable arguments possible within the 
rather uncertain limits of professional ethics and professional pru- 
dence.^®* The uses of law by laymen and by non-adjudicative officials 

^Ibtd. 

26, Hall, p 353. The description was, I believe, novel and original, 
but the idea had been substantially stated by Holmes, Pound and Cardozo. 

“ "The Path of the Law" (1897) 10 Hari^. L. Kev. 457, 460; "The prophecies 
of what the courts will do in fact, and nothing more pretentious, are what I 
mean by the law." 

Op. at j supra, Notes 7, 8. 

Dewey, op. at , supra, No. 2, 12 Corn A Q at p. 23 Hall, p. 350, After 
desaibing the advocate's search for one-sided arguments, Dewey remarked that 
this was not "a model of scientific procedure." 
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in their daily affairs were not included m Dewey’s description, pre- 
sumably because they are normally routine and habitual, therefore 
not creative. The same cannot be said of the uses of legal reasoning 
in the framing of legislation, whether it be an ordinary statute or 
an administrative regulation. Here the end-product of reasoning is 
not a concrete and smgular decision but a generalization, a universal 
proposition Yet this type of reasoning is included in his general 
statement about the logic of judicial decisions. 

. logic must be abandoned or it must be a logic relative to 
consequences rather than to antecedents, a, logic of prediction of 
probabilities rather than of deduction of certainties 

The legislator should appraise the consequences of proposed legis- 
lation, and those consequences can only be estimated as more or less 
probable 


Before raising some further questions about Dewey’s theory of 
legal reasoning, it seems necessary to point out that it did not imply 
two positions that were sometimes suggested by Legal Realists, and 
have 'Sometimes been ascribed to Dewey by his critics. The '"hunch” 
theory of judicial decisions, and the view that the judicial opinion 
is a mere rationalization giving the "good” reasons but not the 
"real” reasons for the decision. While the two are interrelated, they 
call for separate discussion. 

In its moderate version the "hunch” theory merely asserted that 
judicial decisions (including here judicial rulings and ordeis) are 
arrived at by intuitive "hunches” rather than by a conscious search 
for legal and factual premises That that kind of deciding occurs in 
the j‘udicial process can scarcely be doubted For instance, a Federal 
judge once told me that in sustaining or overruling objections to 
the admissibility of evidence made during the course of a jury trial 

Hail, 353. 

C/., m general, Llewellyn, "The Normative, the Legal and the Law Jobs 
The Problem of Juristic Method" (1940) 49 Yale L. / 1355, 1375-83 
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he ordinarily had no time to consult a law book or even to formulate 
m his own mind any generalizations to guide his conclusion; he 
acted on his "hunches.” Dewey recognized that unreflective |udg- 
ing occurred and that it often produced praiseworthy results, yet it 
is a second-best method, while it may be "reasonable,” it is not 
"reasoned He also recognized that lawyers and judges have de- 
veloped a trained intuition which enables them to use previously 
learned generalizations without explicitly formulating them. Such 
generalizations 

. . are no less a means of constructing judgments because they 
are not always operative in the existential work of reconstituting 
existential material . . A map is no less a means of directing jour- 
neys because it is not constantly in use.”^^ 

Yet even this use of the trained intuition is not t^iute a first-rate 
type of legal reasoning as appears from Dewey’s later statement m 
the same volume: 

"An operation not formulated m a proposition is logically un- 
controlled, no matter how useful it may be in habitual practice.”^^ 

The context of this quotation makes it clear that "operation” is a 
logical step in reasoning and that he does not mean to say that the 
reasons for a judicial determination of a complex litigation can or 
should be compressed into a single formula. The judge who ex- 
plores the reasons for his hunches and formulates them has no 
certain guaranty against error, but he is more likely to detect his 
error or to enable others to detect it. 

The "hunch” theory was borrowed from psychiatry, psycho- 
analysis, and social psychology, and thus became the rationalization 
theory. Now every judicial decision must have at least one intuition, 
and commonly they have a good many, ismce no matter how ex- 
plicitly the reasons are formulated, the process must end some- 
where: The "reasons” for some reason must be unexpressed and 

Corn L Q 17, 18; Hall, pp 343-4. 

** Dewey, Logrc The Theory of Inqmry (1938), 136, 

^Ihtd, 274 
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intuitive. An extreme version of the "'hunch” theory assumed that 
some inner secret non-rational psyche, the "real” man, was pulling 
the puppet strmgs of overt or explicit reasoning and was therefore 
running the show Dewey never accepted such a view. Comment- 
ing upon Westermarck's monumental work showing the connection 
between customs and morals-^ Dewey remarks that Westermarck, 
m his anxiety to displace an unreal rational source of morals, sets up 
an equally unreal emotional basis, and adds. 

"In truth, feeling as well as reason springs up with action.”-^ 

In other words, feelmgs or emotions are no more the ultimate 
grounds of action than is reason. The late Sir Frederick Pollock 
wrote to O. W Holmes on May 2, 1929. 

"I have formed a sort of notion that Dewey holds reason not to 
be something outside the order of nature, but the order itself to 
which I need no persuasion.”^® 

That Dewey conceived "reason” to be "the order of nature itself” is 
questionable; but he did conceive reason to be a part of human 
nature. 

The term, "rationalization,” has become so common in the dis- 
course of law students and their teachers that it is hard to realize 
that it was first popularized, if not invented,^® less than thirty years 
ago, in James Harvey Robinson’s non-fiction best-iseller, The Mmd 
in the MakmgP Robinson’s basic purpose was to promote creative 
thinking about social and political changes by releasing the mmd 
from its routine and unexammed prejudices.^^ One kind of think- 

®*See Schroeder, '*The Psychologic Study of Judicial Opinions’' ( 19 i 8 ) 6 
Cdtj. L Rev 1128 For a careful analysis of the influence of the “unconscious,” 
see Robinson, Law and the Lawyers (1935), Ch VII 

“•Westermarck, Ongtn and Development of the Moral Ideas (1912) 

Human Nature and Conduct (1922), 76 See also 314. 

*®2 Holmes-Pollock Letters (Howe ed , 1941) 242 

•“The word “rationalization” was used m a somewhat similar sense in the 
nineteenth century See Murray’s Enghsh Dictionary. 

( 1921 ). 

3. 
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mg about social problems lie called ''rationaliziug/' the giving of 
* good’' reasons for our cherished beliefs when they are challenged 
He derived the idea partly from abnormal psychology. When an 
insane person does something that upsets the routme of his asylum 
and is questioned by his supervisors, he invents 'good” reasons 
which he believes will be acceptable to them but which are obviously 
not the "real” reasons Transferred by others to the realm of 
judicial decisions, this theory was used to support the view that the 
opinion of a court is a mere rationalization of the decision, a state- 
ment of the "good” reasons rather than the "real” reasons Oli- 
phant combined this theory with the behaviorist conception of the 
conditioned response to propose a new way of determining the 
legal significance of a judicial precedent The judgment is the 
court’s response to the stimulus of the facts, judicial opinions are 
"vague and shifting rationalizations” and are unworthy of "scien- 
tific study.”^^ Dewey did not accept this view. He distinguished 
between the "logic of exposition,” the process of formulating the 
reasons for a conclusion, and the logic "of searcli and inquiry," by 
which a reasoned conclusion is arrived at. The purpose of the judge 
m writing an opinion is to set forth the grounds for the decision, 
"so that It Will not appear as an arbitrary dictum and so that it will 
indicate a rule for dealing with similar cases m the future.”®^ The 
opinion of the court has a public function to fulfill but it is not a 
mere public ceremonial. 


Two questions about Dewey’s theory of legal reasoning may 
properly be raised: What part should antecedent legal rules and 
prinaples have m a "logic relative to consequences rather than to 
antecedents”^ What value, if any, does formal logic have for legal 

^Ibtd, 40-48 

Dewey inserted in our seminar readings, as explaining rationalization, ex- 
cerpts from Hart, The Psychology of Insanity (1916) 66 and Tansley, The New 
Psychology (1920), 159, 16Q, 168 Robmson referred to ‘'modern psychologists” 
(p 44) but based his argum^ents chiefly on social psychologists. 

®^01iphant, “A Return to Stare Decisis^^ (1928) 14 A B A / 71, 139, N 5, 
1928 Proc Assn, of Amer Law Schools 76. 

^10 Corn L Q 17, 24, Hall, p 350 
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reasoning^ The first was partly answered in a previous essay.^® The 
legal norms and precedents which have been shaped by successive 
generations of judges have a pftma facte claim to be taken as ex- 
pressing the best ways which experience has shown of dealing with 
with such cases A court cannot re-examme afresh every proposition 
of law involved in every case. There is in Dewey’s writings a sub- 
stratum of Hegelianism, of belief that when ideas clash the best 
will survive if only the reasons for each are adequately exposed and 
intelligently appraised His view that the logical systemati2ation 
of law IS a useful tool (though only a tool and not an end) would 
have no meaning unless there were something, antecedently given, 
to be systematized and worth systematizing. Indeed, the prediction 
of probable consequences is necessarily based upon antecedent ex- 
perience In his zeal to show that antecedent legal formulas, whether 
those of the reign of Henry IV or those of the most recent legisla- 
tion aimed at "'social justice,”^® could not yield absolute legal 
certainty and should not be applied formally without attention to 
the facts of social life, he minimized, somewhat unduly, the interest 
of the community in "the maximum possible of stability and regu- 
larity of expectation in determining courses of conduct.”®’’^ He also 
failed to mention (probably because he deemed it a professional 
rather than a philosophic problem) the limited scope of the judicial 
function, as compared with that of the legislature, in adapting law 
to the changing facts of social hfe. 

Dewey’s deprecation of the usefulness of formal logic for legal 
reasoning was also, I believe, an argumentative over-emphasis. To 
be sure, judges and lawyers do not frame their opinions and their 
arguments in the forms of the syllogism, yet with very rare excep- 
tions their arguments are enthymemes, or partial syllogisms, that 
satisfy the formal requirements of validity. Since Dewey believes 

Op at , supra, N 4, at p 190 

his autobiographical sketch, originally published twenty years ago and 
recently re-published, he acknowledged the influence of Hegel upon his think- 
ing See **The Philosopher-in-tibe-M2ang’* m The Saturday Remew of Dterature 
(Oct 22, 1949), 9, 40-41. 

10 Corn L Q 19; Hall, p, 345. 

27; Hall, p. 354. 

^Utd, 23; Hall, p. 351. 
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that "'symbolization is a necessary condition of all inquiry and of all 
knowledge/ he can scarcely fail to recognize that the explicit 
formulation of premises, both legal and factual, will aid the legal 
reasoner in determining whether his conclusion is well grounded 
In choosing judicial procedure as a literal instance of his theory of 
the construction of judgments, he recognizes that the final "judg- 
ment"’ (in a legal sense) is the result of a series of intermediate 
judgments (in a logical sense) which are governed by the "cor- 
respondence” between the "proved” facts and the legal meanings 
that give them significance.^^ Such "correspondence” can be better 
judged if legal and factual propositions are arranged in a formal 
pattern, even though this is only a temporary scaffolding of legal 
reasoning One of Dewey’s former pupils has well shown the re- 
lation between instrumental and formal logic in legal reasoning,^® 
Dewey’s contextual theory of meaning has pervasive significance 
for legal reasoning. The meaning of a legal term is to be determined 
from the meaning of the proposition in which it occurs, and the 
meaning of this proposition is to be determined from the larger 
context in which it occurs. Legal language is "scientific language” 
in the sense that each meaning "is expressly determined by its rela- 
tion to the other members of the language system A few in- 
stances of the implication of this theory may be noted O. W 
Holmes pointed out that words used in common speech, such as 
"malice,” "intent,” "right,” "duty” have meanings, when used in 
legal contexts, which are different from their popular meanings.^^ 
The late Wesley N. Hohfeld, and after him Professor Arthur L. 
Corbin, clarified the meanings of such legal terms as "right” and 
"duty” by defining them in terms of legal consequences,^^ that is, 
actions for redress and defenses. Morever, the same symbol fre- 
quently has different meanings in different legal contexts. "Conver- 

^ Logtc, 263 

^Ibtd, 120 - 122 . 

Morris (Clarence), How Lawyers Thmk (1937) 

^Logrc, 50 

^ Op, at , supra, N 14, 10 Harv L Rev 459-462 

*^See Hohfeld, '‘Tiindamental Legal Conceptions as Applied in Judicial 
Reasoning” {1913) 23 Yale L J 16, Corbin, "Legal Analysis and Terminology’' 
(1919) 29 YaleL, /. 163, Hall, Readings tn Jurisprudence (1938) 471-484 
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Sion’* has one meaning in the law of torts and another in the term, 
‘'equitable conversion.” A more interesting example is the word 
“employee,” which has been held to include women doing piece- 
work at home, for compensation paid by a company which supplied 
the materials and received the finished product, under the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act^^ but not under the Social Security Act^^ Such ex- 
amples do not show any contradiction between legal propositions, 
nor any inconsistency m legal reasonmg. On the other hand, the 
contextual theory of meaning does not signify that judges are, like 
Humpty-Dumpty, at liberty to give a word any meaning that they 
please As Dewey says, “the quality of the problematic situation 
the proved facts) determines which rules of the total (legal) 
system are selected.”^^ 

However, the contextual theory of meaning does raise, for legal 
terminology, two important problems. How far does the relevant 
context extend^ By narrowing contexts one could limit the meaning 
of a legal term to the context of a particular sentence of a statute, 
or to the context of a particular litigation, so that it would have no 
meaning for any other context This reducUo ad absurdum does not 
show that the contextual theory of meaning is absurd; it merely 
shows that sagacity in interpretation must be used by the legal rea- 
soner to determine what legal meaning is the appropriate one in a 
given legal context. Every legal term falls in the larger context of 
the ends of the law, of the state, of society. The other problem is, 
how can legal terms have professional and exact meanings in legal 
contexts and yet be translatable, as they often must be, into terms of 
popular terminology? The lay witnesses whose testimony proves 
facts, the jurors who determine issues of fact with the aid of legal 
criteria, and the lay legislators who vote upon proposed laws, are 
examples of the need for such translation This question raises re- 
current problems of judicial administration. 

Dewey’s prescription that legal reasoning should employ a logic 
of consequences rather than antecedents is itself a part of a theory 

**Wdhng V American Needle Crafi^s, Inc, 139 Fj 2d 60 (CCA 6, 1934). 
Glenn, Collectot v Beard, l4l F 2d 376 (CC.A 6, 1944) 

Logic, 121 
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of valuation. In a long essay contributed to an encyclopedia^'^ he 
presents, in rather abstract language and with but few illustrations, 
an analysis of the traditional meanings of value, of Ins own concep- 
tion of valuation-propositions, and of the process of valuation. 
While the discussion makes only a few references to legal valuations 
and its implications are not clear, it has significance in several ways 
for jurisprudence and for an empirical science of law. 

Dewey distinguishes between valuation-propositions and proposi- 
tions about valuations The latter are statements about matters-of- 
fact, namely, that a certain valuation has (or has not) been made. 
The former are generalizations about the way or ways m which 
certain operations should or shall be performed in the future. A 
legal proposition, as a rule for the judicial decision of controversies 
m which certain factual situations are proved, is a valuation-propo- 
sition A statement that such a rule has been enacted or judicially 
established in a certain jurisdiction is a proposition about a valua- 
tion. In the ordinary legal discourse of judicial opinion and legal 
treatise, these two types of propositions are commonly combined. 
Thus the statement, ''the legislature of New York has enacted that 
a written promise, signed by the promisor, to pay the promisor’s 
debt, previously discharged m bankruptcy, is legally enforceable”^^ 
combines a valuation-proposition ("is legally enforceable”) and a 
proposition about a valuation ("has enacted”) Dewey insists upon 
the importance of propositions about vacations: Without them, 
valuation propositions in a dtstincUvt” sense cannot "exist 
The reason for this view is that valuations are acts of prizing or 
appraisal by human beings, and it is always important to know by 
whom and under what conditions the valuation has been made. For 
legal propositions as valuation-propositions this means that one 
needs to inquire as to the authority of the valuer. Dewey would 
agree with Holmes that law "is not a brooding omnipresence in the 

Dewey, "Theory of Valuation" (1939) 11 Internattonal Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science, No, 4^ The page references are to the pamphlet edition 
*^lbid., 19-20 

See N. y Personal Property Taw § 31 The statement in the text is not a 
mere paraphrase of the statutory language, which states, in effect, that any such 
promise shall be void unless m wftttng and signed by the promisor 
^ Op, at,, supra, N 47, 20. 
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sky”, whether he would also agree that it is ''the voice of an articu- 
late sovereign” is not so clear in this context, though he would agree 
that the authority and competence of the valuer would constitute a 
part of the conditions for the evaluation of the valuation. That the 
Constitution of the United States or the Supreme Court of the 
United States has made a certain valuation is a cogent reason why a 
Federal judge should follow it, but it is ordinarily no reason why a 
French judge should follow it. 

Dewey’s conception of valuation includes but is not confined to 
"activities to which the name moral is applied.” He rejects the 
role of "feelings” (including moral feelings) in valuation, as inner 
states of mind which are "wholly private, accessible only to private 
inspection His purpose here is to release valuations from "un- 
examined traditions, conventions and institutionalized customs”^® 
(m which moral feelings have their secret origin) and to relieve 
the present tension in society between the emotional and the in- 
tellectual by "the establishment of cultural conditions that will sup- 
port the kinds of behavior in which emotions and ideas, desires and 
appraisals, are integrated Dewey does not explicitly reject the 
view that there is a distinctive moral sense or moral intuition that 
tends to govern many human valuations, but he would have it con- 
trolled by the intellectual process of valuation, that is, the appraisal 
of ends and means. In this sense he seeks a theory of valuation which 
is common to all practical disciplines: morals, engineering, medi- 
cine, law, etc. For legal valuations this has the immeasurable ad- 
vantage, I think, of discarding the notion that they must be governed 
at some higher level by a body of valuation-propositions known as 
"ethics.”^^ A good many, perhaps all, legal valuations are governed 
to a considerable extent by considerations of admmistrative expedi- 
ency, or political principle. Eecently, for example, several American 
courts have differed on the legal right of a minor child to recover 

21 

10 

64 

65. 

See Caims, The Theory of Legal Science (1941) 9, where ’*a rational theory 
of ethics” IS regarded as a necessary component of ^jurisprudence as a social 
science ” 
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damages from a defendant who alienated the affections of his 
parent One court recognized such a right on grounds that were 
primarily ”moraI/’^® while another rejected the claim on the 
ground, among others, that actions for alienation of affections had 
been used for purposes of extortion.®*^ Again, the political principle 
that officials shall not have power arbitrarily to deny a citizen free- 
dom to speak his beliefs, however bizarre or unpalatable to the 
majority, does not mean that the majority are under an ethical duty 
to go and listen to him. While I agree thus far with Dewey, I do 
not agree if he means to say that legal valuations do not have dis- 
tinctive characters which set them off from those of, say, medicine 
and engineering. 

A third position of Dewey is that standardized ends provide 
''more or less blank frame-works where the nominal 'end’ sets limits 
within which definite ends will fall, the latter being determined by 
appraisal of things as means.”^® The ends of the law as set forth by 
some legal philosophers are thus of no value unless they serve to 
indicate means of attaining them. Here one may compare Bentham’s 
four ends of the civil code (security, equality, subsistence, abun- 
dance) with Stammler’s ideal of a community of free- willing men. 

A fourth position is that valuation-propositions must be grounded 
in physical generalizations,^^ that is, upon temporal and "causal” 
relations. By this is meant that valuation-propositions must have 
empirical bases. This position has, of course, been urged before. 
The Legal Realists proposed to investigate the consequences of 
legal rules and doctrines, as a basis ultimately for legal change. 
However, m their zeal to assimilate legal valuations to scientific 
procedures, they tended to blur or to obliterate the important differ- 
ence between factual and normative (or prescriptive) generaliza- 
tions. Hence the proposed plan to divorce the "Is” and the "Ought” 
temporarily for the purpose of investigation®^ and study, seems 

^Dafly V. Parker, 152 F 2d 174 (CCA 111, 1945). 

Taylor v. Keefe, 134 Conn. 156, 163 (1947). 

^ Op, ctt., supra, N. 47, 45. 

^Ibfd, 53, 57. 

^ This was set forth with moderation and caution, as one of the beliefs held 
in common by the Legal Realists, in Llewellyn, "Some Realism About Realism — 
Responding to Dean Pound” (1931) 44 Harv, L Rev. 1222, 1236. However, 
some Legal Realists apparently went further 
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basically unsound and impracticable. Dewey's theory of valuation 
seems to indicate his view that the facts—of thmgs as means and 
consequences as ends and their relations—to be used in arriving at 
valuations are to be selected and tested with a view to a definite 
valuation or set of alternative valuations While legislative commit- 
tee hearings are not models for empirical valuation, m so far as they 
conduct their investigations as genmne inquiries mto facts selected 
With a certain proposed statute or statutes before them, they con- 
form to the theory of valuation. It is, therefore, futile to believe 
that '^social scientists,” working with '^facts'' alone and with no 
valuations in view, will provide the ready-made empirical basis for 
new legal valuations. On the other hand, the propositions-about- 
valuations of present legal systems (legislation and case law) pro- 
vide empirical bases for generalized valuations, as is shown by 
Pound’s theory of Social Interests The current conception of 
**public policy” or '"policy” as a kind of criterion for judging is 
based upon an interpretation of legal valuations in relation to con- 
sequences. When used in the process of judging, social interests or 
policies compete and conflict with each other. At this point Dewey's 
theory of legal reasomng complements his theory of valuation. 
Taken together they serve to explain the most important aspects of 
the changes in legal method and in legal substance of the last fifty 
years. 

“ See Patterson, "Pound’s Theory of Social Interests’* in Interpretations of 
Modern Legal Philosophies (1947) 558. 



Dewey’s Contribution to 
Historical Theory 


by Sidney Ratner 


History and philosophy should be mutually enriching disciplines. 
They represent complementary elements m thought and require 
constant interplay if the first is to gain light and guidance from 
theory, and the second substance and testing from past human ex- 
perience Unfortunately, some make a virtue out of their intellectual 
impotence in any field outside their specialty and depreciate the 
value to be derived from the cross-fertilization of different disci- 
plines With some wit, but little wisdom, they attack such activity 
as ''cross-sterilization Others who profess respect for fields other 
than their own fail to utilize the insights and techniques of the 
other disciplines. 

This failing has been true of more historians and philosophers 
m England and the United States than a friend of both groups 
would like to admit Anglo-American philosophers since the turn 
of the century have centered their attention on our knowledge of 
the external world as derived from natural science and common- 
sense perception. The status and special problems of historical 
knowledge have until recently been so ignored or slighted as to 
provoke the charge of '"a conspiracy of silence*' on the subject 
among philosophers.^ On the other hand, research historians in 
America since the 1880’s have been primarily concerned with prov- 
ing that history is as rigorously scientific m its methods and as pro- 
ductive in its discovery and publication of facts as other longer 
established university studies. The preponderant majority of such 

G Coilmgwood, The Idea af Htstory (Oxford, 1946), 142. 
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historical scholars have had little interest m the theoretical presup- 
positions of their work To them Ranke had set the standards of 
their craft once and for all time to come when he had declared in 
1824 that the function of history was not to judge the past or to 
draw lessons of wisdom for the present and future, but ''merely to 
show what actually occurred/’^ These positivistic historians were 
repelled by the errors or excesses of the earlier theological, raaal, 
or economic interpretations of American development as well as 
by other striking theories advanced by Buckle, Herbert Spencer, 
Spengler, Pareto, and Toynbee. These storm-centers of controversy, 
no matter what truth eventually emerged from them through the 
sifting of critical analysis, confirmed the rank and file of American 
historians in their Baconian fear of speculative hypotheses ^ They 
agreed fundamentally with John Bach McMaster’s feeling that "It 
is not the business of a historian to be a philosopher”^ They 
wished to avoid the dangers of generalization and the pains of 
critical reflection on the logic of historical interpretation 

Fortunately, some bold spirits in both disciplines have had the 
strength and courage to break through the academic wire-fences 
and have succeeded in promoting an advancement m understanding 
Carl Becker once said, "I would not willingly charge a reputable 
historian with harboring a Philosophy of History. Yet I recall that 
one day [Frederick Jackson] Turner . . . said 'The question is not 
whether you have a Philosophy of History, but whether the phil- 
osophy you have is good for anything ’ 

" 'Whether the philosophy you have is good for anything'— that 
question is one that historians and other scientists cannot escape, 
no matter how desperately they may seek to avoid it Henry Adams 

* G. P Gooch, History and Historians m the nineteenth Century (London, 
1928), 76-102 

® Cf Michael Kraus, A History of American History (New York, 1937), esp 
29lff , J H Randall, Jr and George Haines, IV, ''Controlling Assumptions in 
the Practice of American Historians,’* in Social Science Research Council, Com- 
mittee on Historiography, theory and Practice tn History (New York, 1946), 
17-52. 

*Eric F Goldman, Bach McMaster (Philadelphia, 1943), 107 

'Carl L Becker, Bveryman His Own Historian (New York, 1935), 207. 
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has fascinated American historians by the questions he raised on 
the meaning of human history. Though they have tended to be 
skeptical of his 'Dynamic Theory of History/ they all too often 
have not known how to refute it To many, Henry Adams, like his 
brother, Brooks, is important because he attempted to deal with the 
whole sweep and direction of Western history in the ‘spirit of 
modern science/ 

Unknown to most historians and philosophers is the fact that 
Henry Adams in 1910 had submitted his privately printed volume, 
A Letter to American Teachers, later reprinted as The Degradation 
of the Democratic Dogma, to William James for the latter’s com- 
ment and judgment James, with the knowledge of a scientist and 
the acumen of a logician, saw through the imposing "scientific” 
structure Adams had so laboriously built up for his pessimistic 
theory of history, James gave a definitive evaluation and appraisal 
that deserves far wider currency that it has ever received Adams’ 
key to the laws of history had wit and erudition in its favor, but 
no scientific validity. James pointed out that the second law of 
thermodynamics, upon which Adams based his theory, is wholly 
irrelevant to "history,” except for setting a terminus to the latter. 
History is the course of events before that limit is reached. All that 
the second law says is that, whatever history occurs, must take place 
between the initial maximum and the terminal minimum of differ- 
ence in energy-level The value of human actions and institutions 
has nothing whatever to do with their energy-budget Certain ar- 
rangements of matter on the same energy-level, are, from the human 
point of view, superior, while others are inferior. Finally, though 
the ultimate state of the universe may result m the extinction of all 
life and mind, "there is nothing in physics to interfere with the 
hypothesis that the penultimate state might be the millenmm— in 
other words a state in which a minimum of difference of energy- 
level might have its exchanges so skillfully canalises that a maxi- 

® Charles Beard, '‘Introduction’' in Brooks Adams, The Law of Civilization 
and Decay (New York, 1943), 3-53. 
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mum of happy and virtuous consciousness would be the only re- 
sult.’"^ 

This interchange between the most noted figures in American 
history and philosophy at the time is an important illustration of 
the contribution that philosophy made in testing the soundness of 
a theory of history that has become a modern classic. Unfortunately, 
the literary quahties of Henry Adams’ philosophic writings on this 
theme outweighed his scientific and logical errors for most of his 
readers Gradually the tide of opinion will turn, as the wisdom of 
James’s verdict becomes more widely appreciated. 


John Dewey’s philosophy has much to offer historians concerned 
about the logic or theory of historical inquiry and interpretation. 
Some of his central ideas, especially in their early form, have influ- 
enced notable historians like James Harvey Robinson, Carl Becker, 
Charles Beard, and Wesley C Mitchell (in his important but usu- 
ally slighted role as economic historian) . Through them the "New 
History” in its various forms has affected the mam currents of 
American life and thought Yet Dewey himself has nowhere 
brought all his reflections on the nature of history into one single 
treatise. This is regrettable because few historians have had the 
time or philosophic training to sift out from his numerous writings 
insights of the greatest potential value and pertinence to them. No 
future Henry Adams, if he knows Dewey’s philosophy, will be 
likely to write what Adams wrote in 1896. "As History stands, it 
is a sort of Chinese Play, without end and without lesson.”® 

It is worth noting, if merely to make philosophers realize that 
historians contributed something to the education of a great philos- 
opher, that Dewey took a "minor” in history and political science 
at Johns Hopkins m the early 1880’s with Herbert Baxter Adams, 

^ letter to Henry Adams, June 17, 1910; Henry James, The Letters of WilUam 
James (2 v, Boston, 1920), 2 34^47 Adams* illness from the spring of 1912 
to his death in March 1918 prevented his revising his theory m the light of 
James's criticisms 

® Letter from Adams to Dr J Franklin Jameson, Nov 17, 1896, dted m Roy F. 
Nichols, 'The Dynamic Interpretation of History," New England Quarterly 
(June 1935), 8 164 
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one of the pioneers m the teaching of scientific history in America 
In H. B. Adams' seminar he met, studied and debated various po- 
litical and historical questions with fellow-students of ability, one 
of whom was Woodrow Wilson ^ Dewey also learnt much about 
intellectual history and method from George Sylvester Morris, his 
mam professor of philosophy, who had translated Ueberweg’s 
HsstOfy of Philosophy into English and who drew upon a rich his- 
torical background in all his teaching Dewey, moreover, gained 
msight into the problems of historical research and interpretation 
very early in his career from his work in teaching courses m the 
history of philosophy at Johns Hopkins and elsewhere, and in 
writing critical studies in the history of ideas The latter range 
from essays on Spino 2 a, Kant, and Leibniz in the 1880’s to later 
studies of Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Hobbes, Locke, Plato, and 
such recent or contemporary thinkers as James, Peirce, Bergson, 
and Whitehead Many of these essays and numerous contributions 
on different doctrines, schools, and phases of the histoiy of philos- 
ophy to authoritative publications like Baldwin’s Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology and the Encyclopaedia of the Social Set- 
tnces refute the charge that Dewey has never set down a record ”of 
objective and impartial knowledge of the past ” 

Nor should we overlook Dewey's keen interest in and writings 
on the historical badeground of crucial modern political, economic, 
educational, and social problems. Concerned as Dewey has been 
With solving issues of importance for the present and the future, 
he has always appreciated the wisdom of studying how the prob- 
lems emerged. Vide his Public and Its Problems, German Philoso- 
phy and Politics, Liberalism and Social Action, and Fieedom and 
Culture. The challenge the historian has to meet in evaluating his- 
toric figures and social changes Dewey has met in an impressive 
series of articles, embodied in part in his book, Characters and 
Events. Most of the j’udgments set forth in that work have stood 
the test of time and have proved his capacity for making as sound 

® William Diamond, The Economic Thought of Woodrow Wilson (Baltimore, 
1943 ) , 22 n 26- Neither Dewey nor Wilson has referred to their association at 
John Hopkins in print, so far as I know. 
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evaluation of tiends and issues, as any historian of note Finally, 
Dewey has demonstrated his skill as a master in the analysis of 
evidence, the heart of historical inquiry, in such controversial cases 
as that of Sacco- Vanzetti Here he has practiced the theory of 
sound reflective thinking which he advanced as far back as the 
1890’s His Studies m Logical Theory and related writings have 
been commended by such authorities on historical, economic, and 
sociological methodology as Allen Johnson, Wesley C Mitchell, 
William F Ogburn, and Frederick J Teggart 


History to Dewey, as to historians generally, is a double-bar- 
relled word It 'hs that which happened m the past and it is the 
intellectual reconstruction of these happenings at a subsequent 
date”^^ This characterization accords in part with accepted usage 
in distinguishing between history as the record of events and his- 
tory as the events themselves But Dewey’s account differs from 
the stereotyped one or Carl Becker’s ''History is the memory of 
things said and done”^^ in that Dewey stresses at the outset the 
role of scientific inquiry in establishing the evidence for the belief 
or warranted assertion that certain events have occurred. To him 
historical statements or judgments form one phase or part of all 
empirical science, that which deals with "spatial-temporal deter- 
mination” or "narration-description ” That is why Chapter XII of 
his magnum opus. Logic' The Theory of Inquiry contains the 

See Jane M Dewey, ed., ^'Biography of John Dewey,*' in P A Schilpp, 
Hhe Philosophy of John Dewey (Evanston and Chicago, 1939), 3fl, esp 15-19, 
38-45, and "Bibliography of Dewey," loc ctt , 611-76 

Cf Morris R Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and Scien- 
tific Method (New York, 1934), 350 

“Allen Johnson, The Historian and Historical Evidence (New York, 1926), 
37-8, 167-9, Stuart A Rice, ed , Methods in Social Science (Chicago, 1931), 
211, 676 f , Frederick J Teggart, Theory of History (New Haven, 1925), 155, 
189 

“John Dewey, Logic The Theory of Inquiry (New York, 1938), 236 
James T Shotwell, The History of History Volume I (New York, 1939), 
4 f 

“Carl Becker, op. cit , 235 

“Dewey, Logic, 220-44 Though the whole Logic should be read by every 
historian, the other chapters that would be of maximum help to him would be 
Chapters XXII-XXV. They deal with causation, scientific method and subject- 
matter, social inquiry, the logic of inquiry and philosophies of knowledge. 
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most extended analysis of historical knowledge to be found in his 
writings, or in any modern Anglo-American treatise on logic since 
F. H. Bradley’s Principles appeared in 1883. 

A second point of difference is that Dewey purposely makes the 
term '"history” cover the ''human” and the "non-human.” Most 
historians follow James Harvey Robinson in his restrictive assertion: 

"In its amplest meaning History includes every trace and vestige of 
everything that man has done or thought since first he appeared on 
the earth.”^'^ 


Dewey’s theory of history may be most conveniently presented as 
a series of leading ideas, with accompanying comments in explica- 
tion or qualification. 

( 1 ) Any and every historical inquiry about the course of past 
events arises out of the need or desire to solve a problem or set of 
problems For Dewey, as for Frederick Jackson Turner, histori- 
ography consists of the Frage, of putting questions to oneself and 
others about doubtful or indeterminate situations and seeking the 
answers thereto. Living history is like a Platonic dialogue an inter- 
change of questions and answers about problems in the light of 
discoverable evidence and explanatory hypotheses.^^ 

(2 ) These explanatory ideas or hxmches inspire or lead to a quest 
for relevant data through controlled observations— extensive and 
intensive, the formation and use of criteria for selecting and reject- 
ing proposed data, the ordering and arranging of the authenticated 
evidence on the basis of the systematic conceptions employed by 
the historian.^^ Here Dewey has set forth four crucial phases of 

^Tames Harvey Robmson, The New History (New York, 1922), 1. 

Dewey, 35, 107ff, 232, 

Dewey admowledges that Plato '*still provides my favorite philosophic 
reading . the dramatic, restless, cooperatively inquiring Plato of the Dialogues 
the Plato whose highest flight of metaphysics always terminated with a 
social and practical turn " "From Absolutism to Experimentalism,” G P Adams 
and W P Montague, eds , Contemporary American Philosophy (New York, 
1939), 2 21 Cf his "The ^SocratitrDiaiogues' of Plato," m Columbia Univer- 
sity, Studies tn the History of Ideas, Volume II (New York, 1925), 1-24 On 
Turner, see Carl Becker, op at, 207-8. 

Dewey, Logic, 232. 
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every hislonan’s task, a) the necessity for hypotheses m order that 
jacts as well as laws and patterns may be discovered, b) the need 
for activity obtaining, studying, and experimenting with different 
source-materials in order to get the data required for establishing 
historical propositions, c) the use of accepted canons of what con- 
stitutes reliable evidence, or the creation or extension of such cri- 
teria (the hallmark of the scientific historian is his awareness of 
and articulateness in stating his methodological presuppositions or 
guiding principles); d) the creative element inherent m every his- 
torical presentation, since no story can be told or problem solved 
without the historian choosing or discovering what seems to him 
the best (logical or rhetorical) order of arrangement of his data 
and conclusions. 

(3) Continuity, for Dewey, distinguishes history from annals, 
the records of isolated episodes Absolute origins and absolute 
closes or termini of the world are mythical. History involves the 
use of temporal propositions based on rhythms in physical nature 
and human life, cycles of events marked by periodicities, intervals, 
and limits. But in Dewey’s, as in customary and honorific, usage, 
the word *‘history” is differentiated from cosmic mythology and 
almanac or diary recordings by focusing upon **continuity of 
change from beginnings to endings, a ^'cumulative continuity of 
movement in a given direction toward stated outcomes.”^^ Here 
Dewey is in agreement with the classical thesis that every history 
displays an action, in the dramatic sense, with a beginning, middle, 
and end.^^ 

The basis for continuity in historical narrative lies m the contin- 
uities that scientific inquiry discloses in physical nature and human 
life. Dewey is conscious of the fact that continuity and discontinuity 
are polar categories. He has explained the occurrence of problem- 
atic and unsettled situations as "due to the characteristic union of 
the discrete or individual and the continuous or relationair^^ But 

** Dewey, Experience and Nature (New York, 1929), v. 

** Dewey, Logic, 234. 

Frederick J. Teggart, Theory of History, 17. 

Dewey, The Quest for Certainty (New York, 1929), 234 Italics in the 
originai text 
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like Darwin he emphasizes continuity both as a methodological 
postulate for future inquiries and as a verified relation or a war- 
ranted assertion about past and present knowings-knowns.^® 

What Dewey has written about continuity as a primary postulate 
of a naturalistic theory of logic holds equally well for a naturalistic 
theory of history 

"The idea of continuity . excludes complete rupture on one 
side and mere repetition on the other, it precludes reduction of the 
"higher” to the "lower” just as it precludes complete breaks and 
gaps The growth and development of any living organism from 
seed to maturity illustrates the meaning of continuity. The method 
by which development takes place is something to be determined by 
a study of what actually occurs. It is not to be determined by prior 
conceptual constructions, even though such constructions may be 
helpful as hypotheses when they are used to direct observation and 
experimentation 

This means that the direction or course of events in any history 
under investigation may take or follow any one of a number of 
possible historical patterns, linearly progressive, spiral, cy- 
clical, retrogressive In the last analysis, all natural existences or 
things in space-time, as well as human beings, have careers* are 
born, undergo qualitative changes, and finally die, giving place to 
other individuals It is the responsibility of natural and human 
history to determine the specific pattern of development and change 
taken by different individuals or groups, whether stellar constella- 
tions, biologic species, tribes, states, churches, corporations, or 
scientific societies 

(4) The sensitivity of Dewey to change and interrelations has 
been balanced by an awareness and appreciation of qualitatively 
unique individuals and relatively discrete, distinct, or isolated ob- 

^ Dewey, Experience and Nature, 275 Speaking of human growth from infanqr 
to maturity, he said, "The reality is the growth-process itself. . . . The real 
existence is the history in its entirety, the history as just what it is " 

Dewey, Logic, 23-4. 

Dewey, Experience and Nature, 78-120, I63f., 273fF , and "Time and In- 
dividuality," in New York University, James Arthur Foundation, Time and Its 
Mysteries Series II (New York, 1940), 85-109. 
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jects and systems. In various writings, notably Aft As Expeftence, 
he has celebrated ''situations in which self-enclosed, discrete, in- 
dividualized characters dominate But he has sought to stress the 
need for doing justice to conjoined qualitative and "relational” an- 
alysis "In other words, all experienced objects have a double status 
They are individualized, consummatory. . They are also mvoh ed 
m a continuity of inter-actions and changes, and hence are causes 
and potential means of later experiences This double sensitivity 
has led Dewey to warn historians against trying to justify continuity 
by resorting to "a falsely named 'genetic’ method, wherein there 
IS no genuine genesis, because everything is resolved into what 
went before.”^^ To him Egyptian civilization and art were not just 
a preparation for the ancient Greek, nor were Greek thought and 
art Simply reedited versions of the other and older civilizations 
from which they borrowed so freely Anticipating Ruth Benedict’s 
Patterns of Culture ^ he wrote: "Each culture has its own individu- 
ality and has a pattern that binds its parts together.”^^ 

Here is a point which many historians fail to keep constantly m 
mind. The nineteenth century’s exaltation of history and evolution 
had made explanation of a phenomenon exclusively or mainly in 
terms of its origin into a fashion that still prevails in certain quar- 
ters. Dewey has avoided the excesses of historicism and of anti- 
historical rationalism in what he has come to call the "genetic- 
functional method.”^^ An adequate exploration of that method 
requires another essay. For historians, however, the essential idea 
is that each culture and period needs to be studied both m terms of 
the particular qualities, elements, and patterns that characterize it 
at any given time of observation, and in terms of the processes 
whereby they came into being, and continue to function or operate 
( 5 ) Dewey recognizes pluralism, as well as continuity, in his- 
tory as a logical correlate of his perception and j'udgment that in- 
dividuals are basic elements, aspects, or phases of physical nature 

Dewey, The Quest jot Certainty, 235 
^Ihtd, 236 

** Dewey, Art As Experience (New York, 1934), 335. 

336 

John Dewey, Problems of Men (New York, 1946), 416 
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and human society. With William James he rejects both extreme 
“atomism which logically involves a denial of connections’" and 
“an absolutistic block monism which, m behalf of the reality of 
relations, leaves no room for the discrete, for plurality, and for in- 
dividuals.”^^ Dewey has developed a viable and verifiable alterna- 
tive to these theories in a pluralism or concatemsm, which does 
justice to the connections between things and the manifold ensem- 
bles, Gestaltenj fields or situations of which they are part 

The diversity of things and of directions of change makes it 
impossible for a cosmically comprehensive history to be written. 
The totality of events and objects cannot be done justice to at any 
one time or in any one treatment. Hence, there are as many histones 
as there are types of subjects, events, or methods of approach, for 
study Only the economics of research costs and consumer demand 
sets limits to an infinite series of histones. “Strains of change have 
to be selected and material sequentially ordered according to the 
direction of change defining the strain which is selected. History is 
of peoples, of dynasties; is political, ecclesiastical, economic; is of 
art, science, religion and philosophy.”^^ History also embraces 
solar systems, planets, plants, and animals. Each thing or organism, 
each type, class, or species, has a history than can be or has been writ- 
ten. Nature or the cosmos “is an affair of affairs, wherein each one, 
no matter how linked up it may be with others, has its own qual- 
ity.”®® Each history has its own value and excellence. Though 
Dewey has been labeled “anthropocentric,” he fully recognizes the 
infinite variety of things and other species that constitute “Nature 
as background” for man, and the special frames of reference that 
may be built up around non-human things, inanimate or animate, 
and that would put man in the background and some non-human 

Dewey, "Experience, Kiiowledige and Value," in P A. Schiipp, op at , 544 

Ibtd , 545 It is important to realize that Dewey does not regard the "in- 
dividual" or the "social” as something given or fixed See Dewey, Reconstruction 
tn Philosophy (New York, 1920), 193ff On the meaning of "situation,” see 
Dewey, Logic, 66ff, John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley, Knowing and the 
Known (Boston, 1949), 294, 302, 304 

Dewey, Logic, 234 

Dewey, Experience and Nature, 97. 
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object or being, e.g,, star, flower, quadruped, m the foreground 
Similarly, while critics have objected to Dewey’s stress on the need 
for social unity through cooperative inquiry and action, Dewey 
himself has warned repeatedly against exaltation of the state and 
the search for '‘the final good, and for the single moral force.” 
Hence, he recognizes the claims of histones written about the volun- 
tary associations that men form m order to achieve the diversity of 
goods life offers, as well as of those histones centered on national 
and world states or institutions His historical approach is in har- 
mony with the social and natural pluralism on which it is based. 


Owing to its crucial importance, special treatment must be given 
to Dewey’s judgment "All htstortcal construction is necessarily 
selective This truth has been recognized and proclaimed by 
others, in our day, notably by Charles Beard and Carl Becker 
Their challenging assertions, however, have provoked more heat 
than light. Orthodox historians and philosophers fear that the 
foundations of scientific history have been undermined.^^ Dewey’s 
writings, if carefully correlated and interpreted, provide a theory 
that avoids arbitrary impressionism, special pleading, and chrono- 
logical parochialism in history Dewey also enables the critical 
reader to work out the principles of an ''objective relativism” or 
"relativistically objective history” that will embrace all the valid 
points of the Historical Relativists without taking on their theo- 

Dewey, Problems of Men, 195ff , and "Experience, Knowledge and Value,” 
op at , 533f. Cf Frederick J E Woodbridge, The Purpose of History (New 
York, 1916), 37-58 

Dewey, The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy (New York, 1910), 48, 
and Reconstruction in Philosophy, 203f 
** Dewey, Logic, 235 Italics in original text 

Charles A. Beard, "Written History as an Act of Faith,” Ameiican Historical 
Review (Jan 1934), 39 219-31, "That Noble Dream,” loc cit , 41 74-87, and 
(with Alfred Vagts), "Currents m Historiography,” loc cit , 42 460-83, Carl 
L Becker, Everyman His Own Historian, 233-55 
" R L Schuyler, "The Usefulness of Useless History,” Political Science Quart- 
erly (March, 1941), 51 23-37, Theodore C Smith, "The Writing of American 
History 1884 to 1934,” American Historical Review (April, 1935), 40 439- 
49; Maurice Mandelbaum, The Problem of Historical Knowledge (New York, 
1938) , Arthur O Lovejoy, "Present Standpoints and Past History,” Journal of 
Philosophy (August 31, 1939), 36 477-89. 
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retical errors. Occasionally Dewey, in his zeal for correcting es- 
tablished practices and prejudices, overstresses a point and lays 
himself open to misinterpretation That is why the whole range of 
Dewey’s works must be considered in order to do justice to his 
intent and the richness of his thought. 

( 1 ) To Dewey the basis of every historical enterprise is the fact 
that each historian elects or chooses the problem or subject he 
investigates and writes about, be it ''the history of a dynasty, of an 
enduring struggle, of the formation and growth of a science, an 
art or a religion, or the technology of production This element 
of personal choice Dewey recognizes as an arbitrary or contingent 
fact, but he realizes that history, like all science, starts from the in- 
sight and will, genius and character, of the investigator, and 
achieves rationality as the result of the interaction between the his- 
torian and his subject matter. The latter exercises a control over 
speculation, a check upon hypothesis 

( 2 ) In the process of inquiring and writing, each historian '"pos- 
tulates a career, a course and cycle of change Here the individ- 
ual makes a personal contribution of what ideas or hypotheses he 
has about the nature of the thing he is studying. Alternative as- 
sumptions are possible Again the choice or selection of a certain 
theory or set of ideas has to be made by each individual, either as 
"something taken for granted as the true basis for reasoning or 
belief' or as a "condition required for further operations" of in- 
quiry In other words, historians may be dogmatic or consciously 
tentative and experimental "Glorification of empirical research has 
gone so far that many historians believe that to be open-minded 
means being empty-headed; free of infection by hypotheses and 
theories "^^The only available option is between having inarticulate 
major premises or articulate ones v/hich one realizes may need re- 
vision in part or whole American historians of the last few decades, 
like their European colleagues, pride themselves upon being hard- 

Dewey, Logu, 236 
Italics inseited 
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headed empiricists Nevertheless, the vogue, over successive peri- 
ods, of Turner’s frontier theory of American history, Beard’s eco- 
nomic interpretation of the Constitution and Farrington’s ideo- 
logical explanation of the main currents in American thought 
indicates how seductive oversimplified theories may be even to 
historians desiring to be scientific Though each of these great 
figures was acutely conscious of many of his assumptions, each ig- 
nored or failed to develop some important assumptions Yet each 
of these men rendered a service by formulating a fruitful hypoth- 
esis that helped to illuminate part of the complex development of 
American civilization.^® 

(3) The selection of a subject and the formulation of a theory 
about Its course of development or change lead the historian to 
decide on the appropriate context or frameumk for his central 
theme No event ''is merely dynastic, merely scientific or merely 
technological As soon as the event takes its place as an incident m 
a partiailar history, an act of judgment (by the historian) has 
loosened it from the total complex of which it was a part, and has 
given it a place in a new context, the context and the place both be- 
ing determinations made in inquiry, not native properties of origi- 
nal existence Here Dewey takes issue with the notion stemming 
from Ranke that historical inquiry simply reinstates the events that 
once happened "as they actually happened " Dewey would agree 
with William James’s statement* 

"The real world as it is given objectively at this moment is the 
sum total of all its beings and events now . . While I talk and the 
flies buzz, a sea-gull catches a fish at the mouth of the Amazon, a 
tree falls in the Adirondack wilderness, a man sneezes in Ger- 
many, a horse dies in Tartary, and twins are born in France . 
Does the contemporaneity of these events with one another and 
with a million others as disjointed, form a rational bond between 

^Sidney Ratner, "The Historian’s Approach to Psychology,” Journal o\f the 
Hmory of Ideas (Jan 1941), 2 95-109 Cf Wassily Leontif, "Note on the 
Pluralistic Interpretation of History . . Journal of FMosophy (Nov. 4, 1948), 
45 617-24 
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them, and unite them into anything that means for us a world? Yet 
just such a collateral contemporaneity, and nothing else, is the real 
order of the world. 

"'We have to break that order altogether,— and by picking out 
from It the items which concern us, and connecting them with 
others far away, which we say 'belong’ with them, we are able to 
make out definite threads of sequence and tendency, to foresee 
particular liabilities and get ready for them; and to enjoy simplic- 
ity and harmony m place of what was chaos.”^® 

Relatively few historians have attained Dewey’s appreciation of 
the necessity for each historian’s consciously formulating the frame 
of reference for each specific inquiry. They would acknowledge 
that "Selective emphasis, with accompanying omission and re- 
jection, is the heart-beat of mental life.”^® But, once having taken 
over traditional criteria of what the relevant or strategic variables 
in the situation are, or staked their reputation on some hypothesis, 
they tend to trust unwarrantedly their set of presuppositions The 
fashions m historical explanations rival those in other disciplines, 
and have ranged from the geographic, biologic, political, and eco- 
nomic to the psychoanalytic and psycho-somatic. "The law of fash- 
ion is a law of life," Justice Holmes has remarked. But that is no 
reason for historians not trying to moderate, if not avoid, their 
pendulum-swings in theory. One aid to such intellectual sobriety 
is the construction of alternative postulate-sets. "For ultimately the 
only logical alternative to open and aboveboard formulation of con- 
ceptual alternatives (as many as possible) is formation of control- 
ling ideas on the ground of either custom and tradition or some 
special interest. The result is dichotomkation of a social field into 
conservatives and progressives, 'reactionaries’ and 'radicals,’ &c 

(4) Dewey’s contextualism, his emphasis upon the historian’s 
preparing the most adequate frame of reference for his subject, 
induces him to war against "the fallacy of selective emphasis" as 
embodied in the "existing division of social phenomena into a num- 

^ William James, The Will to Believe and Other Essays tn Popular Philoso- 
phy (New York, 1897, 1931), 118-19 Paragraph 2 ia quotation precedes 
paragraph 1 in original text 
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ber of compartmentali2ed and supposedly independent noninter- 
acting fields/'®^ The injurious effects of scientific overspecializa- 
tion, concentration on too narrow a range of elements and rela- 
tions, makes him suggest the urgent need for breaking down con- 
ceptual barriers *'so as to promote cross-fertilization of ideas, and 
greater scope, variety and flexibility of hypotheses.”^^ Among the 
best illustrations and confirmations of Dewey's point are Charles 
and Mary Beard's R^se of Amertcan Ovthzatwn, Carl Becker's 
Heavenly City of the Etghteenth Century Philosophers ^ Arthur F. 
Bentley's Process of Government, Wesley C Mitchell’s Business 
Cycles (1913), and Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma, 
The most striking testimony of Dewey's mfluence upon a major 
pioneer in such cross-fertilization is to be found in the late Wesley 
Mitchell's recollection of his student days at Chicago in the late 
1890’s. 


'There I began studying philosophy and economics about the 
same time The similarity of the two disciplines struck me at once 
.... Give me premises and I could spin speculations by the yard. 
Also I knew that my deductions were futile. . . . 

"Meanwhile I was finding something really interesting in philos- 
ophy and economics. John Dewey was giving courses under ail sorts 
of titles and every one of them dealt with the same problem— how 
we think. I was fascinated by his view of the place which logic 
holds in human behavior. It explained the economic theorists. The 
thing to do was to find out how they came to tackle certain prob- 
lems; why they took certain premises as a matter of course; why 
they did not consider ail the permutations and variants of those 
problems which were logically possible; why their contemporaries 
thought their conclusions were significant. And, if one wanted to try 
his own hand at constructive theorizing, Dewey's notion pointed the 
way. It is a mistake to suppose that consumers guide tibeir course 
by ratiocination— they don't think except under stress. There is no 
way of deducing from certain premises what they will do, just be- 
cause their behavior is not itself rational. One has to find out what 
they do. That is a matter of observation, which the economic theo- 

On the fallacy of selective emphasis, see Dewey, Experience and 
Nature, 27, 32. 

M Dewey, Logic, 508 
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rists had taken all too lightly. Economic theory became a fascinating 
subject— the orthodox types particularly— when one began to take 
the mental operations of the theorists as the problem, instead of 
taking their theories seriously.'’®^ 

Another exemplification of Dewey’s idea of cross-fertilization 
IS Charles and Mary Beard’s apologia for writing The Rfse of 
American Civilization 

''The history of a civilization, if intelligently conceived, may be 
an instrument of civilization. Surveying life as a whole, as distin- 
guished from microscopic analysis by departments, it ought to come 
nearer than any partial history to the requirements of illumination. 
As long as the various divisions of history are kept separate, each 
must be incomplete and distorted; for, as Buckle says, the philoso- 
phy of any subject (that is, the truth of it) is not at its center but 
on the periphery where it impinges on all other sciences. . . . 

"If the history of a people is a philosophy of the whole social or- 
ganism in process of becoming, then, it ought to furnish material 
with which discernment can be whetted. . . 

"The author of such a work must at the outset accept the theo- 
rem that history is philosophy open at both ends and in selection 
and construction must wrestle continually with that bajfHing propo- 
sition.”®^ 

(5) Appreciation of the need for intellectual cross-fertilization 
and critically formulated frames of reference has been derived in 
part from Dewey’s acute awareness of the tremendous extent to 
which historical inquiry "is controlled by the dominant problems 
and conceptions of the culture of the period in which it is writ- 
ten ”®® Most historians and scientists believe themselves sophis- 
ticated and think present-day methods make them more objective 
than their predecessors. Dewey is equally concerned about objec- 
tivity: the discounting and eliminating of merely "personal fac- 
tors m the operations by which a conclusion is reached.”®® But be- 

“ Letter from Wesley C Mitchell to John M Clark, August 9, 1928, m 
Stuart A Rice, ed , Methods m Social Science, 616-11 

Charles A. and Mary R Beard, The Rise of American Cmlization (New 
York, 1930), vii, ix, xiv. 
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yond this he has striven to drive home a set of insights which he 
calls cultural natmahsm This position stresses the fact that every 
inquiry grows out of and proceeds in a cultural matrix— a "'com- 
plex whole of knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any 
other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of so- 
ciety/’^^ The intellectual assets with which every historian Vv^orks 
include the guiding ideas and tested data given through the me- 
dium of the language or languages he has acquired as a bio-cul- 
tural being His intellectual liabilities include the prejudices, bi- 
ases, and other limitations of insight, interest, and knowledge he 
has absorbed from the society in which he was born, lives, and has 
his being 

History, like philosophy, art, and science, is a phenomenon of 
human culture Historians m every culture and period, Indian, Chi- 
nese, Athenian, the Europe of the twelfth or the twentieth century 
‘"find certain preoccupying interests that appear hypnotic in their 
rigid hold upon imagination and . . also find certain resistances, 
certain dawning rebellions, struggles to escape and to express some 
fresh value of life From the time of Herodotus and Thucydides 
to that of Charles Beard and Elie Halevy, historians have written, 
as Herodotus did, “in order that the things which have been done 
might not in time be forgotten/’ Personal preferences and tastes 
have helped to determine the historian’s selection of things which 
should not be forgotten. But the success or failure of each history 
has depended in large measure upon the historian’s sensitivity to 
the things that the people for whom he wrote “j'udged worthy of 
commemoration in their own lives and achievements,’’®^ or in the 
lives and achievements of their predecessors, friends, or enemies. 
Of course, m every culture and in every historic epoch there are 
diverse currents and drives reflecting or expressing differences of 
varying social groups, each with its economic, regional, and cul- 
tural idiosyncrasy. Hence, different types of history reflect not only 

20, 42-59, 487ff. 

Edward B. Tylor, Prtmhive Culture (6th ed ; London, 1920), I, 1 
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the patterns, but also the sub-patterns of culture.®^ Any critical 
study of the history of history will demonstrate this point 

The upshot of Dewey’s analysis of the prevailing practice of 
historians over the ages parallels that of Huizinga, the great Europ- 
ean historian and a pragmatic theorist of history. History ts the in- 
tellectual form m which a avilizatzon renders account to itself of its 
past/^^^ Dewey, however, uses his recognition of cultural relativity 
as a tool for furthering greater objectivity in history and the social 
sciences. Once one becomes aware of the presuppositions of one’s 
pattern or sub-pattern of culture, one can consciously work out 
techniques for correcting the biases thereof. Perfect or absolute ob- 
jectivity like other scientific criteria 'hs a logical ideal which points 
the direction in which inquiry must move but which cannot be 
completely attained.”®^ Dewey has been a pioneer in the sociology 
of knowledge without becoming a victim of extreme cultural or 
historical relativism. He has anticipated most of the insights that 
Karl Mannheim and other sociologists have exalted into a new 
discipline. But Dewey has put most of his energies into developing 
the conditions for sound social inquiry that will correct class, ra- 
cial, and other biases. 

Historians are now in a position to develop a multicultural ap- 
proach that Will do greater justice to the richness of their subject 
matter. Cultural naturalism and pluralism unite in Dewey's work to 
outlaw provincialism and to make possible a history that approach- 
es greater objectivity and universality. The historian, like the phil- 
osopher, is a part of society and history; a creature of the past he 
studies, yet a creator of the future in some measure. To the extent 
that he and the rest of society are able to perceive and appreciate 
the plurality of forms history and culture can take, mankind will 
have advanced to a new and higher level of civilization. 

Cf, Sidney Ratnei, "Patterns of Culture xn History," Philosophy of Science 
(Jan 1939), 6 88-97 
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hy John L. Childs 


In the field of education, Dewey is a practitioner as well as a the- 
orist. During his years at the University of Chicago, he founded 
and directed an experimental school. He organized this University 
Elementary School because he wanted to put some of his leading 
philosophical and psychological ideas to the test of practice. It was 
his conviction that a program for the nurture of the young would 
provide the most meaningful test of his theories. He believed that 
the program of the conventional school of that period— the decade 
of the nineties— was in deep conflict with his conception of the 
nature of mind and the process by which it develops, as well as with 
his interpretation of the values and the procedures of a democratic 
society. 


In School and Society, Dewey reports an experience which re- 
veals the essence of his objection to the traditional school. 

*‘Some few years ago I was looking about the school supply stores 
in the city, trying to find desks and chairs which seemed thoroughly 
suitable from all points of view— artistic, hygienic, and educa- 
tional— to the needs of children. We had a great deal of difficulty 
in finding what we needed, and finally one dealer, more intelligent 
than the rest, made this remark: 1 am afraid we have not what you 
want. You want something at which the children may work; these 
are all for listening.’ 

‘'That tells the story of traditional education. It is all made ‘for 
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listening'-- because simply studying lessons out of a book is only 
another kind of listening, it marks the dependency of one mind 
upon another. The attitude of listening means, comparatively 
speaking, passivity, absorption, that there are certain ready-made 
materials which are there, which have been prepared by the school 
superintendent, the board, the teacher, and of which the child is to 
take in as much as possible in the least possible time. 

'There is very iittie place in the traditional schoolroom for the 
child to woik The workshop, the laboratory, the materials, the 
tools with which the child may construct, create, and actively in- 
quire, and even the requisite space, have been for the most part 
lacking. The things that have to do with these processes have not 
even a definitely recognized place m education " 

One wing of the new education movement has made the above 
principles the foundation of its program for educational reconstruc- 
tion. It has sought to re-organize the curriculum so as to give a pri- 
mary place to those values which it believed the traditional school 
either ignored or suppressed. This group of progressive educators 
has labored to develop a school in which children would learn from 
their own first-hand experiences rather than from texts and 
teachers, m which skills and knowledge would be acquired in a 
purposeful effort to develop means for the achievement of ends that 
have direct and vital appeal rather than by a process of drill and 
rote learning, m which emphasis would be upon significant and rich 
living in the present rather than upon preparation for a remote and 
indefinite future, m which a curriculum composed of purposeful 
projects undertaken in order to meet felt personal and group needs 
would supplant a fixed curriculum composed of predetermined sub- 
jects set-out-to-be learned and re-cited, and in which recognition of 
the uniqueness of each child and the importance of spontaneous ex- 
pression would substitute for imposition, regimentation and disci- 
pline from above by adults. 

An interpretation of the meaning of democracy has been associ- 
ated with this eflFort to develop a school program that would be 
grounded in the interests, the needs, and the purposeful activities 
of the child. According to this body of progressive educators, the 
deepest meaning of democracy is found in its emphasis on the dig- 
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nity and the worth of each human being, and in its moral demand 
that each person be treated as an end m himself. To treat a child as 
an end, these educators hold, means to have regard for his unique 
characteristics, and above all to have regard for his capacit7 to de- 
velop a mind of his own. An immature human being achieves mind 
as he engages in purposeful activities m which he is given freedom 
to project ends, and to experiment with the construction and the 
ordering of means for the attainment of the ends he has in view. 

The schools of a democracy, therefore, should be concerned to 
give each child opportunity to express himself in that kind of pur- 
poseful functioning which is mind. It is in and through these pur- 
poseful activities that the immature human being acquires the 
knowledge and the techniques that give him control over his physi- 
cal and social surroundings. Mind is not inborn, it does not unfold 
from Within according to a predetermined pattern, nor can adults 
bestow mind upon a child Mind is acquired through a continuous 
process of interaction with physical and social affairs— a process m 
which old meanings are reconstructed and expanded, and new 
powers of control are developed and matured. Hence mind is some- 
thing that each child must achieve for himself. The most that adults 
can do through their schools is to provide the conditions that will 
stimulate and encourage the young to engage in the kind of purpose- 
ful functioning that results in the growth of mind 

In Democracy and Educationj Dewey gave a classic formulation 
to this conception of education as a process of growth through the 
continuous reconstruction of experience In a democratic society, 
Dewey contends, education should not be conceived as a process 
which strives to habituate the young to a fixed system of social, 
economic, and political institutions. On the contrary, a democratic 
society aims at its own social improvement, not the preservation of 
the status quo, and it has no good other than the good of its in- 
dividual members The growth of these individuals constitutes the 
supreme moral purpose of a democracy. And just as there is noth- 
ing to which this process of growth is relative save more growth, 
so there is nothing to which education is subordinate save more 
education. Viewed from the standpoint of the morality of a dem- 
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ocratic society, '*the educational process has no end beyond itself; 
It IS its own end.” 


But when an attempt was made to embody these significant dem- 
ocratic and educational principles in a school program, serious 
problems began to arise. The view that the curriculum should be 
grounded in the needs and the interests of children and that child- 
ren should be made partners in the development of the program 
for their own education, clearly has elements of great psychological 
and moral worth in it, but experience has shown that the concep- 
tion IS not free of ambiguity. For example, does this conception as- 
sume that the educational needs of the immature define themselves.^ 
Will all important needs be met, if the curriculum is restricted to 
those activities that can be directly derived from the present in- 
terests and felt needs of the immature? Are children competent to 
define their own patterns of development— if not, )ust what is the 
role of adult guidance in the construction and the conduct of an 
educational program? 

So also for the principle that the school should have regard for 
the uniqueness of each child. Obviously, there is something au- 
thentic in the demand that the growth of each child be made the 
controlling educational aim, but how is this process of growth to 
be conceived? If we hold that the growth of the individual is its 
own end, does this imply that we do not have to take account of the 
society in which the individual is to live and to work out his career? 
And if we recognize that the school is justified in employing com- 
mon standards and materials in the education of the young, by 
what process are these standards and materials to be selected and 
organized into an adequate program of education? Must they be 
developed on the spot by each teacher working with his own group 
of children? If so, is there not danger that the individual teacher 
will have his own ‘'enthusiasms,” as well as his own “blind-spots,” 
and that the resulting projects will be conditioned by these biases 
of the teacher? Morover, how are balance and sequence to be given 
to the program of the school as a whole, if each teacher in coopera- 
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tion with his own group of children is expected to determine the 
projects with which they are to be occupied? 

From time to time, Dewey himself has protested against the op- 
portunism and the lack of 'continuity” and "integration” in a 
school program that is centered in the "felt needs” and the initia- 
tive of the children. He has emphasized that what are often as- 
serted to be the present needs and interests of the children are su- 
perficially derived from what may have been suggested to them by 
the radio, the movies, the billboards, the newspapers, or current de- 
velopments in the life of the family and neighborhood. In Expef- 
nence and Education, he denounced the "either-or logic” which 
assumes that since the predetermined and fixed curriculum of the 
traditional school is defective, systematic adult planning for the 
nurture of the young is necessarily evil Child psychologists in- 
creasingly emphasize that the verbal formulations by children of 
their own interests and needs may only be symptoms of what their 
actual desires and interests really are. They insist that teachers must 
be trained to see beneath these surface manifestations to the more 
significant personal needs that underlie them. But once the process 
of interpretations begins— and begin it must, unless adults are pre- 
pared to accept the dogma that those who have had the least exper- 
ience are best qualified to define what is important, possible, and 
desirable in the education of the young— then adults must accept 
public responsibility for the judgments and choices that they make. 


But even deeper diflSculties are involved in this child-centered 
school emphasis. Professor Boyd H. Bode, an outstanding leader 
of the American movement of progressive education, has defined 
some of these difficulties in his book, Progressive Education at the 
Crossroads. Progressive education, Bode declares, is in the "dol- 
drums” because "it has not completely emancipated itself from the 
individualism and absolutism of Rousseau.” It has nurtured the 
pathetic hope that we could find out how to educate by study of the 
newborn child, and "by relying on such notions as interests, needs, 
growth and freedom.” Actually it is just as impossible to find edu- 
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cational objectives '"by inspecting the individual child as it is by 
looking for them in a transcendental realm.” 

This reliance on the felt needs of the child has led to an indefen- 
sible classroom procedure "'The insistence that we must stick un- 
compromisingly at all times to the needs’ of childhood has bred a 
spirit of anti-intellectualism which is reflected in the reliance on 
improvising instead of long-range organization, in the over-empha- 
sis on the here and now, m the indiscriminate tirades against 'sub- 
jects,’ in the absurdities of pupil-plannmg, and in the lack of con- 
tinuity m the educational program.” 

Bode points to the root weakness in the child-centered approach 
to education He declares that "the only way to discover a need is 
in terms of a pattern or scheme of values or an inclusive philosophy 
of some kind.” This inclusive educational philosophy must be, in 
the last analysis, a social philosophy, because an "educational theo- 
ry inevitably becomes a theory of social relationships ” It is precise- 
ly "the lack of an adequate social idea that has burdened the pro- 
gressive movement with a heavy load of trivialities and errors ” 

In America, Bode emphasizes, we have no official creed to which 
everyone is expected to submit But we do have a tradition of dem- 
ocracy and that tradition, in spite of all its inadequacies, is an affair 
of genuine moral significance, and it "is deeply imbedded in the 
life of the American people.” Progressive education is today "con- 
fronted with the choice of becoming an avowed exponent of demo- 
cracy or else of becoming a set of ingenious devices for tempering 
the wind to the shorn Iamb ” ^ 


According to Bode, American democracy has been associated 
with the rise of the common man, and the heart of the democratic 
procedure is its respect for the experience of ordinary people and 
"its quarrel with absolutes ” It "stands for the application of 'op- 
erational’ procedures in the construction of ideals and purposes, as 
well as in the determination of means for achieving predetermined 
goals.” The great obstacle to democracy, down to the present day, 
1$ the Platonic philosophizing which takes purposes or values out of 
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the realm of everyday living and places them where operational 
procedures cannot reach them The heart of any "educational pro- 
gram that professes to be democratic must be the irreconcilable con- 
flict between democracy and absolutism/' 

A democratic society, therefore, must have its own distmctive 
educational system. This educational system must center "on the 
cultivation of intelligence rather than submission to authority." It 
should be grounded "in a theory of values which has as its center 
the continuous improvement of human living through voluntary 
reciprocity or the constant widening of common interests and com- 
mon concerns " The primary obligation of the citizen of a democ- 
racy IS "the moral obligation to be intelligent." The moment we 
pull in the boundaries of the moral obligation so as to make them 
coextensive with the economic situation, we shut out m advance 
the possibility of becoming intelligent In order to be intelligent we 
must come to grips with the basic issue of the conflicts among stan- 
dards in many different aspects of our experience. 

A genuine democracy recognizes this conflict of standards and 
gives the democratic standards the right of way This principle of 
procedure defines the function of education in a democratic society. 
It can rescue education from the opportunism and the extreme in- 
dividualism of the effort to base our program on the felt needs of 
individual children. From the standpoint of the individual, the 
principle of maximum "growth" requires that he be given the op- 
portunity to discover the nature of the conflicts or cleavages in our 
cultural heritage, in order that he may unify his own experience. 
This gives a concrete meaning to the principle of "growth" and the 
"reconstruction of experience" by suggesting that the reconstruc- 
tion be directed toward those focal points where it will do some 
good. From the standpoint of society, the school becomes the agen- 
cy which provides for this never ending reinterpretation of democ- 
racy. 

In this conception of democratic education, it is not the teacher’s 
function to predetermine the nature of the future social order, nor 
need he as teacher be concerned with the development of programs 
for social improvment. This, however, does not imply a role of 
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cold neutrality. The loyalties of the teacher are indicated by the way 
m which he formulates the meaning of democracy and translates 
this meaning into educational procedures. No authoritarian in ed- 
ucation can consistently bring to light this conflict of standards and 
leave the reintegration to each student. The democratic educator 
can do this for two reasons. First, the growth of the student is of 
more consequence to him than getting the student to share in any 
particular social analysis or program Secondly, his belief in democ- 
racy commits him to the faith that the democratic ideal will prevail 
in the long run if it can be given a decent chance to be heard 


A third group of progressive educators—often termed social re- 
constructionists— have difficulty with each of the foregoing interpre- 
tations of the function of education in a democratic society. These 
educators are in accord with those who emphasize that the growth 
of the child is the supreme purpose of democratic education, and 
they share the conviction that this growth is best provided in a 
school in which children acquire as they are engaged in purposeful 
projects of construction and inquiry They believe, however, that 
the patterns of child growth are not to be found primarily in the 
drives, the felt needs, and the interests of the immature human be- 
ing. They recognize that the native endowment of the child can be 
patterned in a wide variety of ways depending upon the kind of cul- 
tural environment in which it lives and learns. They unite with 
Bode in the affirmation that any formulation of the educational 
needs of the child always involves reference to some pattern of hu- 
man relationships, and that the organization of the curriculm ines- 
capably involves a selective reaction on the part of adults to the ex- 
isting patterns of thought and life of their society. This group of 
educators, therefore, believes that child study is only one phase of 
the educational task, and that understanding of the cultural heritage 
along with the characteristics and trends of contemporary society is 
also basic in the preparation of the teacher for his educational re- 
sponsibilities. In spite of the many important contributions of the 
child-centered educational group, it has failed to develop an ade- 
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quate social conception of the meaning of education, and this lack 
of guiding social principles has indeed burdened the new education 
with a *'heavy load of trivialities and errors.” 

But the ''social reconstructionists” also have difficulty with 
Bode’s conception of the educational function. They share his con- 
viction that a fundamental characteristic of democratic education— 
a characteristic that distinguishes it from all authoritarian systems 
of education— is the central place that it gives to the cultivation and 
the liberation of the intelligence of the individual. They recogni2e, 
with Bode, that in a democratic program of education the develop- 
ment of the understanding of the mdividual must never be subor- 
dinated to a desire to commit him to a particular program of social 
change or reconstruction. The interest of the democratic educator in 
any specific pattern of belief, of group living, or of social improve- 
ment would never justify an effort on his part to inculcate that pat- 
tern by a process that suppressed relevant evidence and knowledge 
of alternatives. Hence the social reconstructionists are in agreement 
with those educators who make the method of experimental inquiry 
foundational in their program of education. But they reject the no- 
tion that inquiry is all that is involved in the nurture of the imma- 
ture members of a democratic society. 

In particular do they reject the view that all efforts to commit the 
child to definite patterns of life and thought are in irreconcilable 
conflict with the morality of democracy. The "social reconstruction- 
ists” hold that as each child matures he will inevitably form basic 
intellectual and emotional dispositions, and that it is a proper re- 
sponsibility of the school to do what it can to make these developing 
dispositions as adequate as possible. They find no support in psy- 
chology for the notion that a child can use the experimental method 
of inquiry for a period of years without at the same time developing 
habits of thought and methods of analysis and verification that are 
consonant with the procedures of science. One might as well as- 
sume that the nurture of a child can be carried on through his form- 
ative years in the English language and that at the end of this period 
he can freely decide what language should be his mother tongue. 
The "social reconstructionists'’ find much in the conceptions of de- 
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mocracy and science that would preclude any attempt to breed atti- 
tudes and points of view in the young by an educational procedure 
that curbs free inquiry. They find nothing, however, in science or 
democracy that opposes the deliberate nurture of the young in those 
attitudes and allegiances that are implicit in the process of inquiry 
and deliberation. Nor is this ail The democratic way of living is 
more than a process of intellectual inquiry, and education in and 
for democracy involves the introduction of the young to many ad- 
ditional values. A democratic society, for example, believes in the 
equal treatment of all human beings irrespective of factors of race, 
color, creed, sex, or the national origin of their parents The schools 
of a democracy are expected to nurture the young in the attitudes 
that are the correlative of this affirmation of the moral worth of all 
human beings. A democratic society is also committed to the effort 
to achieve its institutional changes through a peaceful process in 
which heads are counted, not smashed, and it therefore desires that 
its young be nurtured in all of the political and civil procedures, 
techniques, and attitudes by which this effort to institutionalize the 
process of social reconstruction has been progressively made a social 
reality. Again, a democratic society believes in the principle of re- 
ligious freedom and in the principle of the separation of church and 
state. It expects its schools to develop the young in the attitudes and 
the allegiances that are the foundation of these elemental liberties. 
In sum, democracy is a definite form of associated human living, it 
IS continued only as each new generation learns afresh the modes of 
life and thought that make its life of peace, equality, fraternity, and 
freedom possible. A democratic society has every right to require its 
schools to cultivate its young in those common appreciations and 
behaviors that are the ultimate ground of its health and security. 

Today, we live in a period of profound change. In order to pre- 
serve our historic democratic values many new modes of group life 
and allegiance must be developed We need, for example, to create 
a coordinated and planning economy that can make a stable and 
continuous use of our new powers of production. We need to de- 
velop a social order which will be grounded in the right of every 
person to an opportunity to work and to essential security in his job. 
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We need to develop some form of world organization that will give 
an alternative to the historic system of nationalism and war. The 
foregoing are simply illustrations of great needs that now confront 
the American people In order to meet these needs new patterns of 
American life and relationship have to be developd These new 
patterns of living call for the nurture of human beings with altered 
values, and with changed conceptions of what is necessary, possible 
and desirable No amount of study of the child, and no amount of 
devotion to the method of experimental inquiry— indispensable as 
both of these emphases are m a program of democratic education- 
should be permitted to keep educators from the analysis of the im- 
plications of these momentous social developments for the educa- 
tion of our young 

Apparently Dewey finds something of value in each of the three 
foregoing conceptions of the role of education He believes that 
they are supplementary, not mutually antagonistic During the days 
of the deep depression he emphasized in The Educational Frontier 
that * general ideas like transmission and critical remaking of social 
values, reconstruction of experience, receive acceptance in words, 
but are often merely plastered on to existing practices, being used to 
provide a new vocabulary for old practices and a new means for 
justifying them Any social conception remains formal and abstract 
which is not applied to some particular society existing at a definite 
time and place. If we are not to be content with formal generalities 
(which are of value only as an introduction of a new point of view) 
our educational formulations must be translated into descriptions 
and interpretations of the life which actually goes on in the United 
States today for the purpose of dealmg with the forces which influ- 
ence and shape it.*' 

In other words, Dewey realizes that if democratic education is to 
survive, democratic civilization must survive. And if democratic 
civilization is to be preserved, new patterns of democratic living 
must be developed. Education has its important part in this struggle 
to defend and extend democratic values. It should seek to equip 
the young to live m the context of these emerging life conditions. 



Dewey’s Revision of Jefferson 


by Milton R. Konvitz 


"Nature intended me for the tranquil pursuits of science by 
rendering them my supreme delight/' wrote Thomas Jefferson. 
"But/' he continued, "the enormities of the times in which I have 
hved have forced me to take part in resistmg them This state- 
ment John Dewey could have written about himself, for though his 
greatest delights are in the tranquil pursuits of science, the enormi- 
ties of the times in which he has lived have forced him to take part 
m resisting them. He has resisted those enormities in various ways 
—by heading the commission of inquiry that afforded Trotsky an 
opportunity to be heard on the subject of the tyranny of Stalin and 
his government; by playing a leading role in the founding of organ- 
izations that led the way to the establishment of the Liberal Party, 
and in the founding of the Liberal Party as well; by lending his 
efforts to the establishment of organs of liberal opinion; by leading 
the movement to make our public schools institutions which will 
make it possible for our children to grow into freedom and intelli- 
gence, institutions built and operated on an invincible faith m the 
potentiahties of human nature; by participating as a founder of the 
New School for Social Research, which has become a model for 
progressive schools of adult education throughout the country; in 
short, by leading or identifying himself with every significant cause 
that stood for the release and fruition of human effort for the crea- 
tion of conditions and forms of living that enhance the values of 

Uvmg Thoughts of Thomas Jefferson, Presented by John Dewey 
( 1940 ) 2 . 
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science, art, morals, religion, industry and commerce, and education. 
John Dewey has spoken of Thomas Jefferson as "our first great 
democrat.”^ We may speak of Dewey as one who stands in a direct 
line of descent from Thomas Jefferson, with Madison, Emerson and 
William James and John Dewey, Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as the strongest hnks 

To gam an insight into John Dewey's nund and achievement it 
might be well to see what it is that Dewey has taken from Jefferson 
and how Dewey has revised Jefferson. 


Apparently Jefferson's view on freedom took two different lines 
of direction. At times he seemed to say that, given political freedom, 
freedom of culture— science, art, religion, industry, and all other 
social institutions— would follow. He believed that human nature is 
exclusively and inherently individualist, and the flowering of the 
individual requires only the abohtion of governmental oppression 
—it requires, that is, only pohtical freedom. 

There is, Jefferson believed, a natural equality of men, and man's 
love of freedom is inherent in him He will produce free institutions 
in which the natural equality of men will be manifested if only he 
can free himself from governmental oppressions. Government is 
the great enemy, but not an invincible enemy, as the Revolution of 
1776 proved. From being the master, government can be made the 
servant. But government must become and remain a servant that 
possesses only specified delegated duties and rights (but the rights 
of government are only duties). Government does not have the 
duty to create and maintain conditions which will make a free cul- 
ture possible; on the contrary, men, acting as individuals, will make 
a free culture if only government does not interfere with their 
desires and actions. 

Man has inherent and inalienable rights, which are unchange- 
able. This belief of Jefferson's was based on a moral and religious 
(deist) faith. Nature's God stands in an equal moral relation to 
all human beings; the inherent and inalienable rights are unchange- 

pp. 2-3 
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able because they express God's will as embodied in the very struc- 
ture of man’s conscience and in the nature of society. If political 
freedom is not possible, said Jefferson, then there is no God or He 
IS a malevolent being. 

But Jefferson’s thought took another direction as well He was 
worried lest a large increase in industrialization and urbanization 
would alter human nature and the social institutions congenial to 
human nature— obviously a fear that love of freedom is not so 
deeply inherent m man that the culture in which he lives may not 
extinguish it, obviously a fear that the inherent and inalienable 
rights may not be embodied so deeply in man’s conscience and in 
the equal moral relations in which God stands to every human being 
that they will be unchangeable for all time 

There may be, then, intimate and significant connections between 
free political institutions and the economic and other aspects of 
culture. So Jefferson insisted on the necessity of general schooling 
supplied by government, on a free press, and on democracy at the 
grass-roots level— local (wards, school districts) neighborhood 
groups managing their own affairs, and citizen participation in 
self-government, not only on election days but every day The In- 
dustrial Revolution was making changes in the lives of Englishmen, 
but Jefferson hoped that the looms and spindles, the workshop 
and factories would not emigrate from the Mother Country, to 
plague Americans It was as both a political scientist and a moralist 
that he kept his eyes on farming as a way of life Generally speak- 
ing, he said, 

.the proportion which the aggregate of the other classes of 
citizens bears m any state to that of its husbandmen, is the propor- 
tion of its unsound to its healthy parts, and is a good enough barom- 
eter whereby to measure its degree of corruption While we have 
land to labour then, let us never wish to see our citizens occupied at 
a work-bench, or twirling a distaff. Carpenters, masons, smiths, are 
wanting in husbandry: but, for the general operations of manu- 
facture, let our work-shops remain in Europe. . . . The mobs of 
great cities add just so much to the support of pure government, as 
sores do to the strength of the human body It is the manners and 
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spirit of a people which preserve a republic in vigour. A degeneracy 
in these is a canker which soon eats to the heart of its laws and 
constitution 

This ambiguity in the thought of Jefferson— faith in the potenti- 
alities of human nature if government does not make its hand of 
oppression felt, and the conviction that the economic and some 
other aspects of culture generate free or slave institutions-— was one 
of which he was himself unaware. The ambiguity is left unresolved 
in the mind of Jefferson. 

And this unresolved ambiguity is found today in the thinking of 
many Americans, who maintain that if government were to limit 
itself to purely police power matters, the work of each individual on 
his own behalf would result in a cumulative good that would far 
surpass in merit anything in social living that the world has yet 
seen, but the same persons support tariff walls, farm price supports, 
subsidies to airlines and railroads, subsidies to shipping lines, fed- 
eral aid to education, social security measures, federal bank deposit 
insurance, government financing of rural telephone service— to cite 
some of the more obvious instances of government in business or 
the exercise of governmental power on behalf of the general wel- 
fare; that is, government action in the economic and other spheres 
to help create or maintain a culture in which the citizen will have 
more of an opportunity, than would otherwise be the case, to enjoy 
freedom— freedom in politics and in industry and commerce. 


This ambiguity in the thought of Jefferson finds itself resolved 
in the thought of Dewey. The resolution of the ambiguity has in it 
lessons, on the learning of which may depend the future of our 
democracy 

^Wnttngs of Thomas Jefferson) ed by P. L Ford, III 268-269, cf Dumas 
Malone, Jefferson the Virginian (1948) 384. That Jefferson never changed the 
essence of his agrarianism, though he did not permit theoretical considerations 
to stand in the way of practical policies, see Griswold, *The Agrarian Democracy 
of Thomas Jefferson,’" 40 Amer Pol. Sc. Rev (1946) 657 **What is practical 
must often control what is pure theory,” Jefferson wrote Du Pont on January 18, 
1802 
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First of all Dewey does away with the conflict between individual 
and society. If we split the individual and the social from one an- 
other, inevitably we shall find that they oppose one another. In- 
dividual and social stand for traits of unitary human beings, and 
these traits are so integral that they are aspects of man in his actual 
existence It is incorrect to say that "'social” ties inhere in "individ- 
uals”, they inhere integrally in human beings in their very human- 
ity We should substitute "human being” for "individual,” and 
avoid using "the individual” and "the social” as nouns or as refer- 
ring to entities, we should use the terms as adjectives We should 
consider human beings in their full human capacity, we should 
think of a human being in the concrete a creature born so helpless 
that he is dependent upon others for his very existence. Without 
language, for example, no intellectual growth is possible, yet a 
child is born with language facility but without possession of a 
language. When one considers an adult, one sees him in many social 
aspects, as a parent, citizen, wage-earner, employer, farmer, merch- 
ant, teacher, etc. If we were to stop speaking of Society or of the 
Individual, it would become evident that "social” stands for prop- 
erties that are intrinsic to every human being. 

The separation of the individual and social aspects of the human 
being and the placing them in opposition one to the other has been 
due, in part, to religious teachings that man is to be viewed as an 
individual soul who has intrinsic connections only with God. Even 
Jefferson, though a deist, probably took his line of thought in part 
because of his religious views. 

In our day we see that policies justified by individualism created 
evils that called for measures (we have mentioned some) to ensure 
the protection of threatened values and interests. The social meas- 
ures have been, and are being, undertaken in a piecemeal fashion, 
each danger is seen as if it stood alone, and each measure undertaken 
to meet the danger is seen as if it stood alone. And every measure is 
offered and accepted with apology and a bad conscience; for "in- 
dividualism” is seen giving way to "collectivism,” or "socialism,” 
or the "welfare state,” or "statism.” We feel the need to protect 
"the individual” from oppression by "society.” 
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The crisis in our individual and social lives has led to the crisis 
in our thinking, and in part the crisis in our thinking is an inherit- 
ance from Jefferson’s belief that the person has an intrinsic, moral 
connection only with God—not with other human beings but only 
with God. 

But to swing from the pole of ''mdividualism” to the pole of 
'^socialism” is only to perpetuate the old separation and opposition. 
The habit of using ''social” as a monistic term is as harmful as the 
habit of using "individual” as a monistic term. 

In brief, the separation of individual and social is artificial and 
leads to great mischief. As Whitehead expressed the same idea. 

"The whole concept of absolute individuals with absolute rights, 
and with a contractual power of forming fully defined external 
relations, has broken down. The human being is inseparable from 
its environment in each occasion of its existence. The environment 
which the occasion inherits is immanent in it, and conversely it is 
immanent in the environment which it helps to transmit.”^ 


One line of Jefferson’s thought, we have seen, took the direction 
of making political freedom primary— given political freedom, free- 
dom of culture would follow. Dewey rejects this view; for, he says, 
today we see that while political institutions affect the relations of 
industry, science, art, religion, etc , we see even more clearly that 
political institutions are an effect, not a cause The problem today 
is "to know what kind of culture is so free in itself that it conceives 
and begets political freedom as its accompaniment and conse- 
quence.”® Unlike Jefferson, Dewey starts from the character of our 
culture rather than from any view of an original human nature. To 
Jefferson it was enough to keep the idea of liberty alive and to 
watch the actions of government officials in order to achieve a 
society in which there would be ample opportunity for the pursuit 
of happiness by each citizen; to Dewey this program is pathetically 
inadequate. We can put no trust in man’s inherent love of liberty, 

^Adventure of Ideas ( 1933 ) 50 . 

^Freedom and Culture ( 1939 ) 6 
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for "men may be brought by long habit to hug their chains It is 
not the native constituents of human nature that determine culture 
and the degree and nature of freedom found therein, on the con- 
trary, the culture of a period or group is the determining influence 
m the arrangement of the native constituents of human nature 
Jefferson’s belief m the primacy of political freedom and in 
rights which are inherent, inalienable and unchanging, and his con- 
sideration of these matters often m isolation from economic and 
other cultural aspects of life, led to a subordination of cooperative- 
ness to liberty and equality Many factors interact to create a state 
of culture, the isolation of any one factor can be fatal to understand- 
ing and to action directed by intelligence. 

Freedom, then, does not inhere in persons, there is no conflict 
between "the individual” and "society.” Despite Hobbes’s elo- 
quence, individuals do not need to be tamed or socialized. "If we 
want individuals to be free we must see to it that suitable conditions 
exist We must be concerned with cultural conditions— con- 

ditions of science, art, morals, education, industry, religion, etc.— 
which will maintain freedom The problem of freedom cannot be 
isolated from the cultural conditions which nourish or starve free- 
dom In our concern with freedom we must do more than worry 
over the negative aspects, the removal of governmental obstruc- 
tions Our forefathers were right in emphasizing a free press and 
common public schools to provide conditions favorable to democ- 
racy, but 

. to them the enemy of freedom of the press was official gov- 
ernment censorship and control, they did not foresee the non- 
political causes that might restrict its freedom, nor the economic 
factors that would put a heavy premium on centralization. And they 
failed to see how education in literacy could become a weapon in 
the hands of an oppressive government, nor that the chief cause for 
promotion of elementary education in Europe would be increase of 
military power.”® 

^ Ihtd., p 8 
Ibid , p. 34. 

^Ibid, p 42 
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Literacy and universal suffrage, as we see today when we look at 
the U.S S R , may undermine, rather than be the strength of democ- 
racy. Democracy cannot be expressed in terms of political institu- 
tions only, democracy is '‘expressed m the attitudes of human beings 
and is measured by consequences produced in their lives Its im- 
pact is to be looked for in all aspects of culture. The problem of 
freedom or democracy is, then, the problem of social organi2ation, 

. extending in all the areas and ways of living, in which the 
powers of individuals shall not be merely released from mechanical 
external restraint but shall be fed, sustained and directed Such an 
organization demands much more of education than general school- 
ing, which without a removal of the springs of purpose and desire 
becomes a new mode of mechanization and formalization, as hostile 
to liberty as ever was governmental restraint It demands of science 
much more than external technical application— which again leads 
to mechanization of life and results in a new kind of enslavement. 
It demands that the method of inquiry, of discrimination, of test by 
verifiable consequences, be naturalized m all the matters, of large 
and of detailed scope, that arise for judgment.*'^® 

Although political conditions are not, according to Dewey, of a 
primary character m the determination of freedom in a culture, for 
all kinds of conditions interact, yet political conditions, in a sense, 
do play a pre-eminent role, for democratic political institutions are 
"indispensable to effecting economic change in the interest of free- 
dom. Conditions in totalitarian countries have brought home the 
fact that democratic political institutions encourage freedom of dis- 
cussion, criticism and free association Dewey speaks of the task of 
liberalism as that of "mediator of social transitions The same 
may be said of political democracy. It has the same work as that of 
the intelligence, that is, the remaking of the old through union- 
peaceful union— with the new. Furthermore, our political freedoms 
are congenial to the scientific method, for 

" . . freedom of inquiry, toleration of diverse views, freedom of 
nbid., p. 125. 

Ltberahsm and Social Action (1935) 31 
Freedom and Culture, 93 ^ 

^ Ltberdism and Social Action, 48, 
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communication, the distribution of what is found out to every in- 
dividual as the ultimate intellectual consumer, are involved m the 
democratic as m the scientific method/'^® 

Thus Dewey, by giving to the ''individuaF' and to the ''sociaF’ 
meanings that ate adjectival instead of substantive, and by ap- 
proaching the human being through a study of his culture and its 
components, avoids the opposition between **the individuaF' and 
^society” that is inherent in Jefferson’s thought, and resolves the 
ambiguity in Jefferson’s thought regarding the relations between 
political conditions and other aspects of culture. In the end, how- 
ever, pohtical freedom does come out with a major role or status of 
primacy. In Jefferson, however, political freedom is given primacy 
because through it the citizen will be able to confine the actions of 
government, leaving to the citizen scope for full expression of his 
inherent, inalienable and unchanging rights; while in Dewey polit- 
ical freedom is given primacy because through it citizens can act 
cooperatively to bring about economic changes peacefully, and, 
furthermore, because through it freedom of inquiry or the free use 
of the scientific method becomes possible Without freedom of 
speech, press and assembly and freedom of suffrage— that is, true 
freedom of suffrage, and not merely the freedom to vote for the 
candidates of the only legal party, m which the state’s sovereignty 
is vested— freedom of science or inquiry is impossible The existence 
of "'Soviet genetics” and "Soviet astronomy” bring home to us the 
truth of this point. 

And freedom of science stands in a much more intimate relation 
to freedom of culture than was seen by Jefferson. "And I am for 
encouraging the progress of science m all its branches,” he wrote to 
Elbridge Gerry in 1799. Science, he wrote to Adams in 1813, *'has 
liberated the ideas of those who read and reflect,” and science is 
progressive and one day will lead in America to a successful insur- 
rection "against rank and birth.” He thought it to be a much greater 
thing to be a Newton than to be a ruler. 

But science that can provide the conditions for a successful in- 


^Preedom and Culture, 102 , 
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surrection ' 'against rank and birth’' is a science that explores the 
recesses of nature and releases the energies of human beings at the 
same time that it liberates their minds and spirits. Apparently, 
however, Jefferson labored under the notion that science may be 
confined to one aspect of culture, namely, agriculture. 

Agriculture, he wrote to David Williams in 1803, is 

.a science of the very first order It counts among its hand- 
maids the most respectable sciences, such as Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy, Mechanics, Mathematics, Natural History, Botany. In 
every College and University, a professorship of agriculture, and 
the class of its students, might be honored as the first. Young men 
closing their academical education with this, as the crown of all 
other sciences . . , instead of crowding the other classes, would 
return to the farms of their fathers. . . 

What a rude awakening from his pastoral dream Jefferson would 
suffer could he see our giant mechanized farms, our factories in the 
fields, some of them employing many thousands of wage-earners, 
whose problems are the same as those of workers m commerce or 
industry. Jefferson did not see how radically science would change 
the face of the farm and the face of the farmer. And he did not see 
how science would change the face of the nation and of the world. 
He disliked and feared looms and spindles, but he did not say how 
he proposed to keep science out of the workshops and factories. He 
loved science but hated the urbanization and industrialization which 
science made inevitable; and he believed that freedom is possible 
only if the American people remain an agricultural folk. 

If Jefferson were right, our human condition would be desperate, 
indeed, Dewey— to paraphrase John Bright— stands upon the shoul- 
ders of Jefferson, and sees farther. The quality and quantity of free- 
dom we want or have depend upon culture, which includes a great 
deal more than farming or the agricultural way of life. Just as free- 
dom means more than the absence of governmental restraints, so it 
means more than the absence of industrialization and urbanization. 
Just as a farming culture can be free or slave, so, too, an urban and 
industrial culture can be free or slave Jefferson's mistake was to 
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link freedom inextricably and only with an agricultural community. 
Had he seen the expansive and explosive role of science in its true 
dimensions, his thought would have taken a different turn and 
would not have needed Dewey’s revision. 

The problem of freedom, to both Jefferson and Dewey, is the 
problem of the form of social organization or culture, and both 
Jefferson and Dewey see "free intelligence m inquiry, discussion 
and expression”^^ as playing a central role m making freedom pos- 
sible. But the "free intelligence” enjoys much more freedom in 
Dewey’s philosophy than it does in Jefferson’s. It is not confined to 
the countryman’s home, farm and nation It bloweth where it listeth. 
It may be integrated with all social movements and may be a chief 
factor in giving them direction. It may not only characterize in- 
dividual human beings; it may also become a "method of coopera- 
tive experimental intelligence Science cannot commit itself to 
an agricultural or any other system of society, any more than it can 
commit itself to a Nazi Germany or a Communist Russia "Because 
science starts with questions and inquiries it is fatal to all social 
system-making and programs of fixed ends Jefferson sought 
freedom for the expression of the static human nature of the inde- 
pendent American farmer But Dewey reminds us that "We are 
free not because of what we statically are, but in so far as we are 
becoming different from what we have been.’’^'^ Jefferson’s plan of 
an agricultural America was in fact a vision of a closed society, 
despite the fact that science, opener of doors and windows, was his 
supreme delight "In its reality,” says Dewey, "freedom is a resolute 
will operating in a world in some respects indeterminate, because 
open and moving toward a new future.”^® 


To both Jefferson and Dewey the intelligence is anchored in 
freedom. What is the anchor that provides the security of the link 

Liberalism and Social Action, 32 
^ Ibid , p 47. 

Indmdmksm Old and Netu (1930) 164. 

Philosophy and CmUza$ion (1931) 291. 

^^Ibid, p. 298 
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between intelligence and freedom? We shall see that on this point, 
too, Dewey revises Jefferson; but as in all other instances, the re- 
vision is carried out m the spirit of the original text. 

As we have seen, Jefferson’s belief in freedom, m inherent and 
inalienable rights, was based on his belief m the existence of a 
righteous Creator who stands inseparably connected with and in 
equal relation to each of His creatures. This connection and relation 
are essentially moral, they create an '^equality of moral claims and of 
moral responsibilities.”^^ Dewey shares the spirit of this faith but 
would naturally express it differently. "'Other days,” he says, 

" . . bring other words and other opinions behind words that are 
used. The terms m which Jefferson expressed his belief m the 
moral criterion for judging all political arrangements . . .are not 
now current It is doubtful, however, whether defense of democracy 
against the attacks to which it is subjected does not depend upon 
tdcing once more the position Jefferson took about its moral basis 
and purpose, even though we have to find another set of words in 
which to formulate the moral ideal served by democracy A renewal 
of faith in common human nature, m its potentialities in general 
and in its power in particular to respond to reason and truth, is a 
surer bulwark against totalitarianism than is demonstration of ma- 
terial success or devout worship of special legal and political 
forms. 

The American democratic tradition founded on Jefferson’s 
views, is, says Dewey, a moral one, and attack on that tradition in- 
volves moral issues and can be settled only upon moral grounds. 
"Anything that obscures the fundamentally moral nature of the 
social problem,” says Dewey, "is harmful. . . 

This moral basis of and attitude toward democratic values are a 
union of the ideal and the actual, which operates both in thought 
and action. To this union, Dewey, like Jefferson, gives the name 
God; for whatever introduces genuine perspective is religious, mak- 
ing possible a working union of the ideal and the actual in human 

The Living Thoughts of Thomas Jefferson, p 24 
^Ihid, p 25. 

^ Freedom and Culture, 172. 
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existence. The values of art, knowledge, education, fellowship, 
love, and growth of body and mind are relatively embryonic. 

*'Many persons are shut out from generous participation in them, 
there are forces at work that threaten and sap existent goods as 
well as prevent their expansion. A clear and intense conception of 
a union of ideal ends with actual conditions is capable of arousing 
steady emotions. It may be fed by every experience, no matter what 
its material. In a distracted age, the need for such an idea is urgent. 
It can unify interests and energies now dispersed, it can direct ac- 
tion and generate the heat of emotion and the light of intelli- 
gence.”^^ 

Every effort of Thomas Jefferson’s and of John Dewey’s has 
been in the direction of ways that release the creative energies 
of men, deepen experiences, make for *‘that complete unification of 
the self which is called a whole,” and bring men together in a fel- 
lowship that means a broader freedom and a fuller life. If Dewey 
sees farther than did Jefferson, it is only because the child stands 
upon the shoulders of his father. 

Common Vmth ( 1934 ) 50 



Laity and Prelacy in American 


by Herbert Schneider 


Religious Diversity is one of the oldest and most persistent traits 
of American culture Though there were early establishments in the 
Colonies, there was a diversity of establishments The circumstan- 
ces which created this diversification of faith and rite were neither 
temporary nor superficial, religious differences were symptomatic 
of moral conflicts, class struggles, national rivalries, and all the 
other deep-seated sources of European strife and chaos America 
could easily have become the hottest hot-bed of holy wars and the 
bloodiest arena of Europe’s madness, for in this new world the 
enemies were thrown together into the same communities and were 
armed with greater resources and opportunities for carrying on 
the traditional battles and for creating new ones. Even the Calvin- 
ists and Catholics, who were least prepared spiritually to separate 
religious and political issues, were driven by this menace to sanc- 
tion disestablishment and to regard themselves as "free” churches 
And even Roger Williams, who is hailed as the apostle of Ameri- 
can religious liberty, had to be driven to the realization that reli- 
gious diversity and civil unity must be compatible in practice, what- 
ever be the theoretical grounds for holding such compatibility im- 
possible. The separation of church and state in America was, there- 
fore, no accident, but a deliberate compromise reached after bitter 
experience. The recent revival of the doctrine of cooperation be- 
tween state and church has called our attention once more to a basic 
predicament in American culture, namely, "How can a single state, 
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even with the best of will, cooperate with so many conflicting chur- 
ches?’’ 

With few exceptions, the American churches have learned to 
view this religious diversity and conflict as a blessing. Uniformity 
and conformity have ceased to be ideals, except in small and proud 
circles where the conformist faith serves to make would-be Euro- 
peans a conspicuous and ''peculiar people” among Americans. In 
America "catholic” and "ecumenical” are fighting slogans for rival 
church politiaans. But they are more than that. The overwhelming 
majority of religious Americans are monotheists and profess, even 
in their conflicts, to be worshiping the one, true and only God. In 
theory, at least, God has no proper name, so that Christians, Jews, 
and philosophers are all able to sanctify their disagreements as di- 
verse revelations of an Infinite Glory. Such diversity-in-unity is ap- 
propriate in American religion and expresses the basic m plunbus 
unum pattern which pervades American life despite the official 
e plunbus unum motto. But at the same time it is more difficult to 
make such a paradoxical faith plausible theologically than politi- 
cally, so that American theologians have both a great problem and 
a unique opportunity, 

A central difficulty in the construction of any theology appropri- 
ate to American pluralistic democracy is the theory of the priest- 
hood Traditionally the priestly caste or class, both in East and 
West, has enjoyed certain prerogatives over laymen, not only re- 
ligiously but politically and socially Fortunately for American de- 
mocracy the various types and orders of clergymen who here per- 
form priestly offices have been so disdainful toward each other and 
so unwilling to recognize their various orders as truly "holy or- 
ders,” that there has been little danger of an American "Lords 
Spiritual” to lay the foundations of a class-society. Nevertheless, 
the problem of the relation of spiritual to temporal authority is no 
mere academic problem, and the current theological debate on the 
subject has practical implications and clerical overtones. The lurk- 
ing menace to democracy is not lessened by the fact that even 
among the so-called "secularists,” there is a tendency to conceive 
spirituality as a class possession and to make common cause with 
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the clergy against the worldly masses and temporal authorities. It is 
conceivable that there may emerge among American intellectuals, 
lay and clerical, an idea analogous to that propounded a century ago 
for English nationalists by Thomas Arnold and Samuel Taylor Col- 
eridge, the idea that the nations should cultivate a "clerisy,” a 
special enlightened, spiritual class ('educators'’) to aa as a redeem- 
ing power on the mass of sinners. Though hailed as a radical, col- 
lectivist idea, this theory certainly fitted into the class structure of 
British society better than it would fit into American democracy It 
may, therefore, not be entirely fantastic to consider seriously and 
radically what a truly democratic theory of the relation between 
priest and layman would be, and to raise the question whether the 
American state should, in the European sense, be a lay state 

The theory that appears to be most radically democratic is Luth- 
er’s doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, which amounts in 
practice to ''Be ye priests one to another’” For no one would be a 
priest unto himself Being essentially a social function, the priestly 
ministry, if not professionali2ed, would have to be reciprocal ser- 
vice Such an idea naturally struck the professional priests of Luth- 
er’s time as an insult, blasphemy, and folly combined And the 
Lutherans themselves, once established, used the convenient sub- 
terfuge of calling their professional priests "pastors” or shepheids 
and allowing them to administer the sacraments and in other ways 
to function very much as a professional priest does Anyone who 
knows what a priest is and does could see at once that he is by the 
nature of his duties not merely "confessional” and not merely fol- 
lowing a "vocation,” but in the fullest sense a professional To in- 
terpret Luther’s theory as sanctioning an amateur priesthood and to 
believe that any professional priesthood is a violation of "Christian 
liberty” and lay democracy is to be impractical, not radical There 
are, to be sure, small denominations in which the priestly office is 
successfully performed by amateurs because all their religious in- 
stitutions and expressions are of and by amateurs. I have witnessed 
a thoroughly democratic administration of the Lord’s Supper 
among New England congregations, which is not only extremely 
simple, beautiful and impressive, but eloquently symbolical of the 
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democracy of a small New England town Luther’s theory is thus 
applicable quite literally to certain types of communities and com- 
munions, but It is obviously not so applicable to the more typical 
and institutionalized American churches. There is no reason why 
the professional priest should not find his respectable and respected 
place among the professions as they exist in American society, and 
even professional clerical organizations functioning as pressure 
groups and lobbies would be appropriate forces in American de- 
mocracy as it exists today. 

It is not as a profession, therefore, that the priesthood is in- 
compatible with religious and political democracy. Professions we 
know and confessions we know, but who is this * 'spiritual au- 
thority”.^ The difficulty is less with the priestly office than with 
priestly pretensions Luther was less a critic of the idea of priest- 
hood than he was an enemy of priestcraft and his famous formula- 
tions of Christian liberty are less valuable as a philosophy of re- 
ligious democracy than as slogans against the prerogatives and pre- 
tensions of a priestly class. In this sense the conflict between laymen 
and priests is but an instance of the more general conflict among 
professions. Calvin, the lawyer, apparently appreciated this fact and 
asserted in a more civic spirit the nghts of laymen against priests. 
Lawyers, teachers, physicians, scientists, bankers have their respec- 
tive types of craftiness, as well as priests do, and the continual ri- 
valry of professional groups for political plums is an old story in 
both the Old and the New Worlds. It is necessary, therefore, in 
democratic politics that these various professional vested interests 
compete and occasionally combine to prevent any one profession 
from becoming politically dominant The '"lay” professions thus 
are on their guard against priestcraft as priests are on their guard 
against the craftiness of Luthers, Calvins, Voltaires, Jeffcrsons and 
Deweys. All this is democracy m action, and though it gives rise 
to protests and counter-reformations, there underlies it a commonly 
respected, but ill-conceived ethics of competition or fair play In the 
vulgar idiom we can say that '*We chalk it all up to collective bar- 
gaining.” In other words, the lay professions naturally expect the 
priestly profession to assume its place as an equal and to recognize 
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its own interests as private and its political influence as a lobby. 
There is no justification for identifying the clerical interests with 
the religious interests of the people or public, not religious inter- 
ests with ' 'spirituality*’ m general Laymen who refuse obedience 
to priests aie not on that account "secularists” and the assertion of 
lay "spirituality” and conscience is not "secularist dogmatism” but 
ordinary democratic morality. 

But we are still not down to "brass tacks” as regards the intel- 
lectual issue, an issue which must be faced m terms of the theory of 
"mediation.” Here Christian theology and Dewey’s philosophy of 
democracy both face a difficult problem, as well as facing each oth- 
er. Dewey’s theory amounts to "Be ye mediators one to another f” 
Christian priestly theory amounts to "Ye laymen need the mediat- 
ing power of the sacraments which God has charged us to administer 
unto you^” This appears to be in essence Luther vs. Rome once 
again. But there is an important difference. The two theses are not 
necessarily incompatible as were those of Luther and Rome. A de- 
mocratic theory of the mediatorial function can make its peace with 
a professional priestly office, provided the priestly "channels of 
grace” are interpreted not as peculiarly "divine” but as forms of 
"common grace.” Here the Christian humanists, if they really mean 
what they say, can render a service to democratic theory and prac- 
tice, for they can explain to their theologically unsophisticated bre- 
thren how the Holy Spirit, the Apostolic Succession, the sacra- 
ments, and all the other elements of divine mediation can be rein- 
terpreted in the light of a democratic ethics, though their nomen- 
clature, origins and history are anything but democratic. A priest 
can be a good priest and a faithful one, without making claims to 
being endowed with supernatural grace, or even with a monopoly 
of revealed truth. 

There is an ironical instance of the central moral issue in connec- 
tion with the "insubordination” of Father Feeney and St. Bene- 
dict’s Center at Boston. That Father Feeney should be disciplined 
for insubordination is a matter of church discipline and not strictly 
relevant to the issue of democracy outside the church, which is the 
issue now before us. That he should be disciplined for promoting 
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'^tendencies to bigotry/' and that the literal and obvious meaning of 
the notorious Bull, Unam Sanctam, should thus be ojSicially rec- 
ognized as a bigoted interpretation, are facts highly gratifying to 
all who still hope for some reconciliation of religious liberalism 
and Roman Catholicism But the serious issue for democratic mo- 
rality in this "heresy’' case is that Father Feeney and his associates 
are expected not to "attack the catechetical teaching proposed by 
legitimate authorities " To refuse the elementary academic freedom 
of thought and teaching to an academic group because they are 
"members of a religious society” and as such obligated not to dis- 
turb the peace of the church, is a good illustration of that feature of 
clerical morality which must be obnoxious to a member of a demo- 
cratic society. If church discipline implies such slavish acceptance 
of the opinions of "legitimate authorities” as a normal obligation 
of religious discipline, it is certainly impossible to reconcile such 
discipline with the elements of democratic morality and intellectual 
liberty. To be disciplined for bigotry seems reasonable, to be disci- 
plined for disagreeing with superiors is not reasonable if the per- 
son disciplined is supposed to be a member not only of a leligious 
order but also of an academic profession in a democratic society, 
and if the subject of disagreement is a recognized matter of dispute 
and doubt concerning which a self-respecting scholar is supposed 
to make up his own mind. A teacher whose ecclesiastical obliga- 
tions are thus incompatible with his intellectual obligations to the 
community of scholarly research is put m a serious moral predica- 
ment A bigot is, to be sure, precisely a man who is not living up 
to his obligations to the community of scholarship, but in this com- 
munity there are no "legitimate authorities.” 

A priest is, of course and by definition, a "servant of God” or 
even God’s slave. But he is also, in the same sense that a physician 
or teacher is, a servant of laymen Servus servorum has served both 
as a proud title for the papacy and as an expression of the es- 
sence of Christian humility. The "minister of ministers” may 
be minister plenipotentiary and not merely menial of menials! Is 
the Pope merely the servant of the servants of God, that is, High 
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Priest or Primate^ Or is he together with all other priests, also at 
the service of laymen? 

Spiritual power, if it means anything compatible with democracy, 
means the power to serve others, the ability to be of real help. Tem- 
poral power governs, spiritual power aids. The same person may 
wield forms of power, but he ought not to confuse them Spiritual 
power is not a form of authority, but of ability— an ability to render 
a diflScult, skilled, competent service A priest, accordingly, like any 
other genuine "servant’' of his fellow men functions for the sake of 
laymen, and the sacraments and religious institutions which he ad- 
ministers should be not only "service to God” which they are tech- 
nically, but help to laymen, which they are or are not empirically A 
teacher or physician or scientist betrays his "spiritual” power when 
he falls back on his professional office or authority in lieu of practical 
service, similarly a priest who conceives himself as a member of a 
mediatorial class by nght and not by service, is not truly spiritual 
Most priests have learned to pay lip service to this democratic con- 
ception of their "spirituality,” but the "secular clergy” among them 
are well named’ They assume subconsciously, and occasionally even 
teach openly, that laymen exist for the church, and not the church 
for laymen. Let the Servus servorum live up to his title, and let 
those who serve God professionally serve their lay brethren actu- 
ally, and then we may approach something that can more appropri- 
ately be called religious democracy. Or, to put the issue in the lan- 
guage of political democracy: the layman has a right to insist that 
clergymen do not insist upon their clerical rights except as they are 
the correlatives of their services to laymen, recognized by laymen 
as such. 



Organized Labor and the Dewey 
Philosophy 


by Mark Starr 


Dewey^s philosophy in education has an obvious importance 
for organized labor. Because the trade unions originated out of 
deep social needs and are themselves a collective effort to meet 
those basic economic needs by a major section of the community, 
the implications of Dewey’s theories to the ideals and actions of 
the unions should be examined Then, too, insofar as Dewey’s se- 
minal ideas have changed the grade and high schools and colleges, 
they must have seriously influenced the educational procedures 
which affect the formative years of the sons and daughters of 
over 15 million trade unionists, not to mention the workers of 
hand and brain who comprise the total 42 millions of wage- 
earners of the United States But here also an attempt will be made 
to see what changes in attitude might be expected if the philosophy 
of Dewey were applied to trade union practices What might we 
expect as the students leave school and participate in community 
life and m their trade unions and professional associations? 

His native background in Vermont would not have given Dewey 
much contact with organized labor in his early years, but his com- 
mon sense soon made him brush aside all professional snobbery 
which would divide the teacher from the ranks of organized labor. 
His record of activity in the formation of what is now the Teachers 
Guild in New York, with Henry R. Linville and others, has been 
continued down to a message to the most recent Convention of the 
American Federation of Teachers (AFL).^ 

^ To the 1949 Convention of the AFT, in his 90th year Dewey wrote in part: 
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It would, of course, be a mistake to think that there has been 
a reciprocal interest and a wide conscious study of the philosophy 
of John Dewey m the ranks of American oiganized labor, or even 
in the workers’ education section of its activities However, there is 
something in common between the economic pragmatism of 
Samuel Gompers and the philosophic pragmatism of John Dewey 
The approach of the American Federation of Labor in working 
out its theories in the light of daily practice is surely experimental- 
ism. As a matter of fact, just as Dewey has been accused of having 
no orgamzed body of thought, so the AFL has been accused of em- 
phasizing rule-of-thumb methods to the exclusion of any under- 
standing of ultimate goals Deeper consideration, however, shows 
that in both instances the assumption is not well based, although 
usually the long term aims are implicit rather than fully stated 

It is important to recognize what there is in common between 
the practices of organized labor in the United States and the edu- 
cational practices arising from Dewey’s theories There are many 
touching points and, indeed, there may be an increasing mutual 
influence between the two. 

In the general approach to education, there have been three main 
attitudes clear and distinct from the position taken by Dewey There 
is the educator who believes that he can be "above the battle” and 
that education is somehow an intrinsic good in itself, remaining 


do not believe that any educational organization is more ready or better 
prepared to take such a courageous view of the present situation than is the 
American Federation of Teachers It has never been a body to take the cheap 
and easy way, it has never cultivated illusions about the seriousness of the 
work to be done It has recognized that together with its larger organization, 
the American Federation of Labor, it has a cause that demands, and that has 
obtained, and will continue to obtain alertness of observation and planning, and 
solidarity in action. It knows, from experience, that these things bring their 
own reward with them Confidence and courage grow with exercise There are 
many fields of labor within the American Federation of Labor There is none 
in which the need, the opportunity, and the reward are surer than in that of 
teachmg 

'1 count It one of the satisfactions of my own teachmg career that I have had 
from the first, the opportunity to be a member of a Local of the American 
Federation of Teachers Today I prize this special opportimity to join m re- 
joicing m Its past, and in looking forward with confidence to its future. 

’’May It continue to be steadfast in the great work in behalf of the schools of 
America, and thereby throughout our common America, in a world that must 
grow in common understanding, if it is not to perish/' 
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unsoiled from partisan interests and from the sectional struggles 
which are present m all communities. 

Then there is the second position which believes that education 
should serve the status quo and be a mental buttress for all existing 
mstitutions. In the early stages of education in the United States 
and elsewhere, there were unintelligent Tories who even did not 
recognize the usefulness of education in this respect. The Tories 
prophesied that if workers were given education, then they would 
no longer be content to remain in "that station of hfe into which 
it had pleased God to call them.” There is, for example, the much 
quoted denunciation made by Governer Berkeley of Virginia 

"I thank God there are no free schools nor printing, i nd I hope 
we shall not have these hundred years, for learning has brought 
disobedience and heresy and sects into the world, and printing has 
divulged them, and libels against the best government. God keep 
us from both ” [Repoit to the Committee for the Colonies, 1671] 

When pubhc education was grudgingly adopted, it was sur- 
rounded by many safeguards For example, Hannah More (1745- 
1835) only wanted that "the poor be able to read their Bibles and 
qualify for domestic duties, but not to write or to be enabled to 
read Tom Paine or be encouraged to rise above their position.” 
Both in Britain and in the United States men like William Cobbett 
and Thomas Hodgskin respectively denounced such ducation as 
"the indoctrination of the poor with the principles of submission 
to authority” and "training for the yoke.” 

As a natural reaction from this educational support for the status 
quo were early developments of workers’ education which tried 
definitely to undermine the status quo. This third attitude was 
Marxian in its economics and in its interpretation of history, al- 
though it was modified in the United States Later the trade unions 
in Britain gave some support to this, although the Marxist ideas 
were revised and adapted and are distinguished clearly from their 
later Stalinist applications. 

In this view, education was a reflex of the economic interests 
of the ruling group, and the group rising from below would neces- 
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sarily oppose and replace the educational theories of their masters. 
In Democracy and Education (1916) Dewey criticizes both Plato 
and Marx for the divisive effects of their ideas of education— 
Plato for elevating a literary ruling caste and Marx for splitting 
the community into rival classes ^ 

Probably the trade unions in the United States, where class 
mobility was present, were influenced by their cooperation with 
Horace Mann to win support for the tax-supported public school. 
Mann thought of education as a balance wheel to keep opposing 
economic forces m equilibrium. Education was to destroy the ten- 
dency of capital to dominate and of labor to cringe. If all had op- 
portunity and well-being, than envy would have no base.® 

Dewey implicitly rejected all the three positions and insisted 
upon education as an instrument whereby communication among 
the various groups in the community can be achieved. Education 
was a problem-solving process In every instance the problems did 
not stand still but were themselves in a continued process of 
change. This dialectic view, of course, applied to all social ideas and 
institutions which were perforce constantly changing Its accept- 
ance would remove fear of change, including the fear based on 
mutual Ignorance between management and labor. The trade umon- 
ist has the same basic needs as other members of the community— 
beyond individual technical skills and competency, he needs to 
know his civic rights and responsibilities 

Dewey, over the years, has never hesitated to express his belief 

® Cf Jxm Cork's valuable essay ”Karl Marx and John Dewey/’ pp, 351-350 

• "Surely nothing but universal education can counterwork this tendency to 
the domination of capital and the servility of labor. If one class possesses ail the 
wealth and the education, while tlie residue of soaety is ignorant and poor, it 
matters not by what name the relation between them may be called the latter, 
in fact and in truth, will be the servile dependants and subjects of the former. 
But, if education be equably diffused, it will draw property after it by the 
strongest of all attractions, for such a thing never did happen and never can 
happen, as that an intelligent and practical body of men should be permanently 
poor 

"Education, then, beyond all other devices of human origin is the great equal- 
izer of the conditions of men — the balance-wheel of the social machinery 
It gives each man the independence and the means by which he can resist the 
selfishness of other men^ It does better than to disarm the poor of their hostility 
towards the rich It prevents being poor" \_Annual Report on Education (1848), 
pages 668-669] 
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in fundamental social reforms The reader might well consult the 
essay, ''The Economic Basis of the New Society,” written especially 
for Intelligence in the Modern World, edited by Joseph Ratner 
(Modern Library, 1938 ) Here Dewey reprints his views expressed 
20 years earlier, and regrets that he still has to insist upon the 
necessity of the right to work, the intelligent administration of 
our industries and also on the right of workers to participate m 
the administration of industry His paragraph on this third point 
is worth quoting (p 422) 

"The third phase that I mention is the need of securing greater 
industrial autonomy, that is to say, greater ability on the part of the 
workers m any particular trade or occupation to control that indus- 
try, instead of working under these conditions of external control 
where they have no interest, no insight into what they are doing, 
and no social outlook upon the consequences and meaning of what 
they are doing This means an increasing share given to the laborer, 
to the wage earner, in controlling the conditions of his own activity. 
It is so common to point out the absurdity of conducting a war for 
political democracy which leaves industrial and economic autocracy 
practically untouched, that I think we are absolutely bound to see, 
after the war, either a period of very great unrest, disorder, drift- 
ing, strife— I would not say actual civil war, but all kinds of irregu- 
lar strife and disorder, or a movement to install the principle of 
self-government within industries/’ 

Dewey indignantly describes the disastrous failure to provide job 
security and the waste of precious human material created by unem- 
ployment. He shows how low our standards are for the majority 
of the workers and insists that we could produce and distribute 
more efficiently. As an educator, he protests against the waste of the 
precious capacities of human beings. 

For more than thirty years Dewey has asked for a full and ex- 
tensive program of social security, even before some of the trade 
unions recognized this need and long before their successful cur- 
rent requests for pensions and other forms of welfare work. 

Writing in 1938, he saw clearly that one of the first indications 
of Fascism was the suppression of the trade unions. The trade 
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unions insist, and so does Dewey, that industry must be run for 
men and not men for industry. In education the schools exist for the 
pupils. Not subjects but children are taught. His idea of planning 
was not the blueprint imposed from above but the society which 
was continuously planning by the participation of its own intelli- 
gent members. He repeated the Emersonian idea that '"Ends pre- 
exist m the means'' and stressed that we can get a democratic society 
only by the democratic participation of the people who are making it. 

The extensive writings of Dewey have no blueprint plan, no at- 
tractive slogans for organized labor When Dewey writes about 
'How to Anchor Liberalism" {Labor and Natron, Nov -Dec. 
1948), he advises labor technicians to recognize "the need of a 
borough examination of what freedom demands under present 
'onditions if it is to be a reality and not just a cover of this and that 
cheme " He wants Labor to know "the specific means and agencies 
)y vv^hich organized planning and intervention will result in promo- 
lon of freedom . " Instead of abstract talk about "the individ- 

lal," Dewey advocates "more study of specific social conditions to 
ry to discover what kind of orgvri^r ,ion . . will bring about a 

v-ider and hence more equitable distr^urion of the uses and enjoy- 
ments that our present technical resources mv \possible." Surely 
le trade unions with their increasing research and educational facil- 
les represent not only a partner m such a study but an important 
otential aid to apply the findings of such a study. 

Sidney Hook {European Ideologies, pp. 1059-1063) has shown 
lat organized labor is consciously and, in part, unconsciously hu- 
lanist because it places the welfare of human beings above output 
5 the aim of industry. Logically this is parallel to the Dewey view 
lat the growth of the child is much more important than the 
Iherence to the rules of any educational system And the end pro- 
nct of education (if it is not a contradiction to speak of a terminal 
mint to a never-ending process) should be an alert, useful citizen 
louldermg his civic responsibilities. Obviously such responsibil- 
[es include the citizen organized where he works as well as where 
3 Urns, The participating student in the classroom engaged in 
*oup activity will prepare himself to be the participating voter 
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and trade unionist For our modern society is composed of a com- 
plex of groups, interacting one upon the other. Paternalism in in- 
dustrial relations has become outmoded and furnishes no per- 
manent base for the relations of adults, for both teacher and parent 
must consider themselves to be expendable. Unchallenged dicta- 
torship IS alien and indeed mefficient and wasteful in the modern 
factory Collective bargaining between representatives of Manage- 
ment and Labor seems the best proven method for industrial 
relations and fully in accord with democratic ideals with its respect 
for majority opinion and also for the value and integrity of the 
mdividual worker. 

Dewey as a fervent advocate of "continuing education” would 
certainly welcome the activity of trade unions in the field of adult 
education particularly when it emphasizes "adequate instruction 
for a new type of citizenship in which political questions will be 
seen in their economic background and bearings.” In his essay 
"Education and the Social Order” there is also suggested that both 
subject matter and study methods need reorganization upon a "di- 
rectly soaal basis and with a social aim.” Obviously the unions 
would benefit both directly and indirectly from such a move which 
would avoid the danger of planning by dictatorship. Here also is the 
real antidote to the dangers of "bureaucracy” and "statism” and the 
fear that individuals would look to the state for handouts in ex- 
change for their freedom. 

Instead of the onetime conception of trade union education as 
a weapon in the class struggle of ideas, it can become the means 
whereby the union can understand itself better. But communication 
will not stop there because (if the employers’ corporation no longer 
practices unrestrained exploitation and no longer refuses even to 
recognize the union) the educational activity of the union can be 
used to remove blocks in the communications between the union 
and management by studying the industry itself and discovering 
opportunities for mutual cooperation. Instead of putting a sharp 
emphasis upon differences both in immediate and ultimate aims, 
trade union education may also serve as a liaison with modern 
management and public opinion. Naturally, when the labor unions 
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endeavor to obtain over-all social security, they must appeal to 
the community as a whole. They do not build old-fashioned bar- 
ricades m the street but must try to engineer social consent for their 
reforms. Education becomes an instrument for making social 
change, it functions to solve problems and to remain critically alert 
to examine the faults and weakness of trade unions and other social 
institutions. Constantly new problems, new solutions and new 
shapes and forms of democracy will be emerging. 

Some suggestions are in order upon the practical applications 
and results of the Dewey philosophy in the current operation of 
modern trade unions. How should we think, write and act in labor 
unions m line with Dewey's influence? Obviously the unions should 
be conscious of the oncoming generation and be prepared to co- 
operate with the lively students as they come into industry from 
the modern schools. Indeed the unions should not wait for gradua- 
tion exercises to make contacts. At least in one high school in 
Newark, N J., a Labor History Week has been instituted, with 
the local union leaders brought in to serve as supplementary teachers 
and to give information about local union activity. Dewey re- 
peatedly attacked the false division between the liberal and mech- 
anical arts and the resulting snobbish disdain for manual skills. 
Unions conscious of change should be able to plan ahead in co- 
operation with the school to meet the labor needs of industry by 
training plans. 

With or without the benefit of earlier preparation, the young 
union members particularly should be fully informed about their 
union rights and duties. If we believe that "whoever is affected by 
any decision or policy should have some part in shaping it," then 
we should see that the new members are assisted to understand the 
structure and functioning of their union as well as its history and 
problems. But that knowledge is best acquired by its exercise. "The 
:reative quality of life is to be found in communication-participa- 
ion." You learn responsibility by being made responsible. Unions 
should be at pains to activize their members by allocating duties 
and responsibility to them with, naturally, competent supervision 
in the early stages. 
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Unions, in too many instances, suffer more from apathy than 
from outside attack The member who never attends meetings, who 
thinks of the union merely as a penny-in-the-slot machine to deliver 
shorter hours and higher wages, is a source of weakness Dem- 
ocracy too easily dies by default in labor organizations as elsewhere 
The absence of member participation results in an arrogation of 
authority by the officers, even among those leaders who initially 
try to plan it otherwise Unchecked power corrupts in unions as 
elsewhere. The training, development and encouragement of the 
younger members despite all difficulties— the brashness of youth 
and the rigidity of old age— should be given support 

The attitude of the officers would also be improved by better 
training and preparation They too would be conscious of 'partici- 
pating planning” with their colleagues and members Neither 
officers nor rank and file members would be a yes-man chorus for 
the higher echelons of power Authoritarian methods in industry 
were challenged by the unions as they were in the school by the 
ideas of Dewey Union leaders should not be a new type of boss, 
repeating the mistakes of the dictatorial employer. 

The great parliaments of organized labor in its union conventions 
will be not only parades of union strength with long speeches from 
public figures to patient delegates Rather they will be a sober 
stock-taking and a preparation for future contingencies, with local 
delegates doing most of the talking. Weak spots, such as the dis- 
crimination exercised by a few unions against Negroes, would be 
acknowledged and remedies sought Dangers of ossification and 
corruption are possible in unions as m other human organizations 
(Organized religion, politics, education and even bridge clubs 
share the danger of controUby a few.) Internal democracy in the 
union would prevent the trend' to dictatorship by permanent 
leaders The possible rotation of office, the evils of factionalism 
and how to overcome them, the combining of efficiency with demo- 
cratic controls are all dependent upon an alert and active partici- 
pating membership. Some unions suffer from the curse of bigness 
and personal domination as do some corporations. Democratic pro- 
cedures, if preserved, can take care of their own mistakes. 
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If unions accept the Dewey conception of unending change, 
hen they will flexible and adaptable to industrial and social 
rhanges. The larger view would surely rule out the jurisdictional 
lisputes and anti-social practices which on occasion discredit organ- 
zed labor In addition to developing internal understanding, 
inions will better recognize their role in industry and m the com- 
nunity, and thus integrate themselves into community life Many 
3rogressive elements in the community are ready and willing to 
'ooperate with responsible labor organizations. 

With such applications of Dewey's philosophy to secure a better 
nformed and active membership, an improved and imaginative 
personnel and leadership, a more farsighted policy and closer co- 
)peration with other sections of the community, organized labor can 
setter * understand and rectify specific social ills" and participate 
n planning for real freedom and a better world when our social 
inderstandmg will equal our technical powers 



The Desirable and Emotive in 
Dewey’s Ethics 


by Sidney Hook 


"In morals there are immediate goods, the desired, 
and reasonable goods, the desirable." — Dewey 

The sterility of most discussions of the nature of value has long 
been a source of complaint. One of the causes of this sterility, it 
seems to me, is that the approach to human values has not been suf- 
fiaently empirical, even on the part of some theories that regard 
themselves as empirical. Another reason is that too much empha- 
sis has been placed upon preliminary defimttons of value As dis- 
tinct from attempted definitions of qualities and relations in other 
fields, such discussions have usually turned into an analysis of the 
nature of definitions— sometimes mto an analysis of analysis— as 
if this were a necessary preliminary both to a definition of value and 
to subsequent investigation of the relationships between values and 
the conditions of their discovery. 

Most philosophers are ready enough to admit that in other fields 
defimtions should be laid down at the conclusion ck investigations, 
or, when a subject matter has been sufiiciently organized to permit 
some control over the adequacy of the definition. But this procedure 
has rarely been followed by philosophers in the field of value. 
Among the things that a definition of value must be adequate to is, 
of course, common usage. But common usage, it seems clear, is 
not the only control over adequacy, if only because common usage 
is inconsistent and may change overnight because of other changes, 
for example a dictator’s decree, which all investigators into the na- 
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ture of values agree are irrelevant to what they are trying to under- 
stand, The problem then becomes what kinds and occasions of com- 
mon usage are relevant. Unless it is assumed that there is some 
natural language sense, universal in extent, which can be disclosed 
by peeling away different layers of conventional usage, we cannot 
justifiably ignore the possible relevance of such questions as: u/hy 
do people speak as they do? what events in their experience account 
for this one or that particular usage^ what observational tests 
enable us to determine what they mean? This takes us outside 
of verbal usage to other human behavioral facts. Otherwise we 
remain in the predicament of trying to get insight into the nature 
of ethical behavior, merely by examining what are allegedly the 
rules of good linguistic usage and, indeed, of English usage Imag- 
ine what would happen if at the United Nations someone were to 
attempt to criticize the ethical pronouncements of representatives 
of other countries on the ground that they were illegitimate or pro- 
hibited by the standards of good English usage! 

This situation would hardly arise in other fields of study in 
w'hich questions of conflicting usage arise. There is a clear sense, 
for example, m common usage in which both ‘‘position** and 
“velocity** can be attributed at the same time to anything that 
moves. When the physicists declare that under certain conditions 
it is illegitimate to attribute both of these predicates at the same 
time to a given particle, they are apparently running counter to com- 
mon usage. Nothing would seem to be more futile than to dispute 
their statement, as some seem mclmed to do, on the ground that 
It violates common usage. The question which should concern us 
is. What in the experimental situation leads them to say what they 
do? 

Corresponding in ethical discussion to the attempt to get back 
of the question of correct usage in other fields, is reference to the 
empirical facts of moral behavior, including the facts of conflict , 
and disagreement as well as those of agreement. Any credible theory 
of value must do justice not only to how people talk but to how 
they behave in other ways. It is not necessary to begin with a pre- 
cise definition of the meaning of value any more than an invest!- 
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gation of color theory begins with a definition of color or biological 
investigation of the nature of frogs begins with a definition of 
frogs It IS enough to begin with an assorted selection of colored 
things or frogs or value facts and then to formulate some concep- 
tion of the quality or thing in question, which will enable us to 
organize more effectively our other knowledge about it and facili- 
tate the subsequent process of inquiry and systematization Ulti- 
mately the test of a good definition— and all definitions are in some 
sense analytic— is whether it makes it easier to relate in a significant 
and fruitful way our existing knowledge without establishing se- 
mantic or other blodcages to the discovery or recognition of new 
knowledge. Definitions are adequate or inadequate, not true or 
false like the primary statements of observation with which knowl- 
edge begins and always ends. But the fact that they are justified or 
controlled by the consequences of their use gives them a cognitive 
status that purely arbitrary nominal definitions do not have. 

The most obvious empirical fact often disregarded in current 
discussion is that questions about specific values in human experi- 
ence arise out of problematic situations. Such questions arise when 
habitual responses are insufiScient to sustain the free flow of experi- 
ence or when these responses are challenged by others and we 
grope for a guide or justification This is a commonplace, but if it 
is dismissed as a commonplace, as if it had no further bearing upon 
judgment of value, subsequent discussion has removed itself from 
the most important element of control. 

The fact that questions of evaluation arise out of problematic 
situations is not a discovery of John Dewey. It is recognized in the 
classic formulation of the fundamental problem of ethics What 
should we do^ When we ask such a question we are implying that 
the answer will be a proposed decision, a decision to do not some- 
thing in general but something specific from a number of alterna- 
tive modes of action all relevant to the problem that evoked the 
question, and that a satisfactory answer will indicate why one 
proposed decision is to be selected rather than others. The good 
of that situation will be the realized object of the decision. 

In making such a judgment of value are we making empirical 
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cognitions that are certifiable by the methods of scientific or ra- 
tional inquiry? Or are such judgments merely judgments of feel- 
ing, true or false, depending upon whether we have them or not? 
Or are they no judgments at all, but merely or primarily expres- 
sions of attitude or commands^ 

Before answering these questions a number of observations must 
be made about what such a situation mvolves. First of all, whenever 
we are mature enough to make a decision or even begin to be puz- 
zled, we never start de novo or from scratch. We carry with us 
a heavily funded memory of things previously discovered to be 
valuable, ends or goods to which we feel committed as prima facie 
validities. The list will not be the same for everybody or for any 
one all the time, but it will contain values like health, friendship, 
security, knowledge, art, amusement in their plural forms It will 
also include certain general rules like thoughtfulness, honesty and 
truthfulness, which are the conditions of any social life in which 
human values are systematically pursued and sufficiently enjoyed to 
make social peace preferable to civil war. 

Secondly, the situation is one that demands a choice between 
incompatible alternatives, not the application of a fixed universal 
rule to a concrete case, which could be done perhaps by a complex 
calculating machine 

Third, the choice involved in moral deliberation is between con- 
flicting ends of a kind that will determine or redetermine the 
character or disposition of the agent. That is why there is no sharp 
decision between knowledge relevant to moral situations and other 
types of knowledge. Any problem of choice may : become a moral 
problem when our own relatively permanent dispositions of char- 
acter are involved, because they bear on relationships which involve 
other human beings. Any act acquires a moral character as soon as 
It has consequences for others that could have been foreseen 

Fourth, the resolution of any concrete problem is a conclusion 
about what is most worth while doing here and now, in this place 
and this time. We assume that certain ends of action are valid in 
the course of our deliberation and that certain consequences of the 
means used in removing the conflicts between ends are satisfactory. 
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Now we can go through the verbal motions of challenging these 
consequences as themselves satisfactory. If we justify them by 
reference to further consequences, we can raise the same question 
over and over again. So long as the discussion remains on the plane 
of a purely theoretical possibility, there seems to be a danger of an 
infinite regress. But the point cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that ethical discussions are forced upon us by life situations and 
their concrete problems. They do not grow out of talk. We do not 
in fact ask why,^ why^ why? unless there is some genuine perplexity, 
some genuine need or difficulty which seems to coerce us into mak- 
ing a choice. It simply is not the case, and the adequacy of the 
whole empirical approach to ethics depends upon recognizing it, 
that before we can justify to ourselves a decision in the light of 
consequences, we must justify these consequences, and the conse- 
quences of these consequences, and go on until we reach some conse- 
quence or other which in fact serves as an anchor ledge for the 
whole, and which itself is forever beyond possibility of being chal- 
lenged. In human experience there are no beginnings and there are 
no final endings to the succession of moral problems. We always 
find ourselves, and this is recognized not only by Dewey but by 
other writers, like Stevenson, 'hn the middle course."' 

Fifth, every envisagement of a possible decision in relation to a 
problem is an incipient first step in the formation of a favorable 
or unfavorable attitude to the objects involved. In one sense all 
statements of fact in relation to problems put our body in a state 
of motor readiness, but a statement about what should be done in 
a problematic moral situation, because it expresses a special con- 
cern or urgency, has a quasi-imperative force. It is a preeminent 
judgment of practice designed to move us and others to action. 
There is not only a quasi-imperative force in the meaning of the 
proposed ethical judgment, but an emotive influence as well As 
Dewey puts it: **A moral judgment, however intellectual it may 
be, must at least be colored with feeling if it is to influence be- 
havior."" [Ethics^ 2nd Edition, p 296] 

These verifiable characteristics of the problematic ethical situa- 
tion will have a bearing upon the analysis of the meaning and 
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validity of value judgments. If they are true, then it will be clear 
why immediate enjoyments as experiences which are merely had, 
generate no problems even when different people have them They 
do not need to be warranted because their existence cannot be chal- 
lenged, but only indicated either by a word or by a sound. There may 
be a problem as to whether the proper word is being used to indi- 
cate them, for example, when someone is using a foreign tongue, 
or whether the sign of the enjoyment or suffering has not been 
masked for purposes of social amenity. But no problem of valua- 
twn attaches to them It is in this particular sense that it is true 
to say* * 'Concerning tastes there is no disputing.’’ Coffee tastes 
pleasant to me, it does not taste pleasant to you. No argument 
can alter the facts. Never is there a confhct of attitudes towards cof- 
fee as an experienced taste here and now. The difference in atti- 
tudes might become a conflict in attitudes when some such ques- 
tion is asked as: Should we order coffee again? Is coffee a more 
enjoyable drink than tea? If all a person means to assert by "coffee 
is good” is that at the moment he finds the coffee pleasant-tastmg— 
and he knows that this is his meaning— it is an observable fact that 
he will never dispute with someone else who says: "Coffee is not 
good,” if he understands this expression to mean that at the mo- 
ment the other person finds it unpleasant-tasting. 

But there is another sense in which we can, according to Dewey, 
very well dispute about tastes. This is the sense in which we ask: 
is this truly or really or objectively a good thing? and we find that 
our judgment of value is sigmficantly denied or that it can be mis- 
taken Dewey uses the expressions, italicized in the previous sen- 
tence, interchangeably with what is genuinely "valuable” or "de- 
sirable.” And he believes that whenever something enjoyed or 
desired is questioned, it becomes necessary to give adequate or 
relevant grounds for regarding what is desired as desirable or what 
is enjoyed as enjoyable. 

In the first sense "the Good is that which satisfies want, craving, 
which fulfills or makes complete the need which stirs to action.” 
[Ethics^ 2nd Edition, p. 205] In the second sense, the good as 
something to be justified by thought "imposes upon those about to 
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act the necessity for rational insight, or moral wisdom J' Dewey 
goes on to add, 'Tor experience shows that not every satisfaction 
of appetite and craving turns out to be a good, many ends seem 
good while we are under the influence of strong passion, which 
in actual experience and in such thought as might have occurred 
in a cool moment are actually bad.” {loc, at.'] 


This position has been the occasion of acute criticism by Pro- 
fessors Stevenson and White which I propose to examine Since 
Professor Stevenson’s view is much closer to Dewey’s than is Pro- 
fessor White’s, I shall discuss the latter first ^ 

The nub of Professor White’s criticism is that whereas ' x 
is desired” is an empirical statement, ”x is desirable,” on Dew- 
ey’s analysis, is not an empirical statement in the sense in 
which ”x is desirable” and ”x ought to be desired” are syn- 
onymous terms. Professor White argues that Dewey, like Mill, 
has been misled by the suffix ending of "desirable,” able, ex- 
cept that Mill made the error in a cruder form by thinking that 
"desirable” is like "soluble,” whereas Dewey makes the more sub- 
tle one of thinking it ("desirable”) is a disposition-predicate like 
"objectively red” (1, p. 325) or objectively hot, fluid or heavy 
The difference between "soluble” and "objectively red” is that to 
say "x” is soluble” is to say that it is capable of being dissolved. 
And if there are any conditions under which x dissolves, we can 
say it is soluble. One dissolution, so to speak, is as good as a mil- 
lion. For objectively red (or the other qualities) this is not true 
Something may appear to be red without being objectively red, 
although everything which is objectively red will under determi- 
nate conditions appear red "X is objectively red” is synonymous 
with "x looks red under normal conditions” (1, 324) to normal 
people, but the fact that something appears blood red in the light of 
a garish sunset, is not sufficient for us to call it objectively red. 

* C/. his (1) Value and Obligation in Dewey and Lewis,** FhlosopMcd 
Revteiu, VoLLVIII, No 4„JuIy 1949, pp 321-329, and (2) Chapter XIII of his 
Social Thought m America (N.Y 1949). I shall refer to these as 1 and 2. 
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Dewey grants that 'x is desired” does not mean ”x is desir- 
able ” Indeed, he insists on this. Otherwise there would be no 
problem for evaluation. But his mistake, according to Professor 
White, is to assume that *'x is desirable” is equivalent to ”x is de- 
sired under normal conditions ” But ”x is desired under normal 
conditions” is no more normative than ”x looks red under normal 
conditions.” On this analysis there is as much sense in saying ”x 
ought to be desired” as ”x ought to appear red.” [1, 326] Dewey 
would assert the first, but certainly not the second. But he should 
assert the second, so the criticism runs, if his analysis of the first 
were sound Since neither he nor anyone else would do so, his 
analysis of ^desirable” is unsound. 

The relevant passages are from Dewey’s The Quest for Cer- 
tainty 


”The formal statement may be given concrete content by point- 
ing to the difference between the enjoyed and the enjoyable, the de- 
sired and the desirable, the satisfying and the satisfactory. To say 
that something is enjoyed is to make a statement about a fact, 
something already in existence, it is not to judge the value of that 
fact. There is no difference between such a proposition and one 
which says that something is sweet or sour, red or black. It is just 
correct or incorrect and that is the end of the matter. But to call an 
object a value is to assert that it satisfies or fulfills certain condi- 
tions ” [p 260] 

'If one likes a thing he likes it; that is a point about which there 
can be no dispute*— although it is not easy to state just what is 
liked as is frequently assumed. A judgment about what is to be 
desired and enjoyed is, on the other hand, a claim on future ac- 
tion; it possesses de 'jure and not merely de facto quality. It is a 
matter of frequent experience that likings and enjoyments are of 
all kinds, and that many are such as reflective judgments condemn, 
[p. 262-3] 

"To assume that anything can be known in isolation from its 
connections with other things is to identify knowing with merely 
having some object before perception or in feeling, and is thus to 
lose the key to the traits that distinguish an object as known. It is 
futile, even silly, to suppose that some quality that is directly pre- 
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sent constitutes the whole of the thing presenting the quahty. It 
does not do so when the quahty is that of being hot or fluid or 
heavy, and it does not when the quality is that of giving pleasure, 
or being enjoyed. Such qualities are, once more, effects, ends in the 
sense of closing termini of processes involving causal connections. 
They are something to be investigated, challenges to inquiry and 
judgment. The more connections and interactions we ascertain, the 
more we know the object in question. Thinking is search for these 
connections. Heat experienced as a consequence of directed opera- 
tions has a meaning quite different from the heat that is casually 
experienced without knowledge of how it came about. The same is 
true of enjoyments. Enjoyments that issue from conduct directed by 
insight into relations have a meaning and validity due to the way 
in which they are experienced. Such enjoyments are not repented of, 
they generate no after-taste of bitterness. Even in the midst of di- 
rect enjoyment, there is a sense of validity, of authorization, which 
intensifies the enjoyment. There is solicitude for perpetuation of 
the ob'ject having value which is radically different from meie anx- 
iety to perpetuate the feetmg of enjoyment.** [p. 267] 

The difficulty in Dewey’s position, according to Professor White, 
IS that whereas statements like * x is desired,” ”x appears red,” 
”x is objectively red” are all de facto, statements like ”x is desir- 
able,” which are analogous to ”x is objectively red,” suddenly take 
on de jure status, too. By a kind of transsubstantiation the factual 
becomes normative. ”Here we have generated a normative or de jure 
proposition by performing a suitable operation on merely de facto 
propositions” (2, p. 214), the complaint runs. 

To begin with, it should be pointed out that Dewey is drawing 
what he calls a ^'formal analogy” between the two kinds of quali- 
ties. He nowhere actually says that ' x is desirable” is synonymous 
with ”x is desired under normal conditions.” What formally cor- 
responds to '^normal conditions” where values are concerned is 
'understood in the light of its causes and consequences.” Where 
what is desired, say a craving for a certain food, is understood in 
the light of its cause, say a pathologicali' state of the organism, it 
will have a bearing on the desirability of the desired. Where what 
is desired is understood in the light of its consequences, on health, 
fortune, etc., that, too, will have a bearing on desirability, Conse- 
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quences are usually the most important, but the desirable is that 
which IS desired after reflection upon relevant causes and conse- 
quences What gives the desired desirability is that it is reaffirmed 
m the light of its actual and possible connections. This means that 
it takes on a new character, desirability, without losing the old one, 
being desired. That this is possible is evident from the fact that m 
many other situations, things take on new qualities in new relations 
—corn becomes a food, gold money, etc. 

The crucial difference, however, overlooked m Professor White’s 
analysis of * 'desirable” and "objectively red” is that the problematic 
situation in which we seek to find what is really good or desirable is 
one that requires a "genuine practical judgment” in answer to the 
question what should I do or choose^ whereas the analysis of 
"seeming red” and "objective red” has been conducted without 
reference to any practical problem of choice, G>mplete the analogy 
and introduce a situation in which it becomes important to distin- 
guish between apparent and real color, and ^^objectively redi’^ ac- 
quires a normative status that "apparently red” does not have. Ap- 
parently red is not good enough in matching draperies or in any 
other situation in which we want to know what color we are really 
choosing. Only the "objectively red” will do Professor White be- 
lieves that this is a reductio ad ahsurdum, because it would follow 
that all true scientific statements would have a de 'jure quality (2, p. 
215). Not at all, unless he maintains that as scientific they all bear 
per se upon immediate practical problems of what should be done 
But the propositions of science are theoretical until they are applied 
in some practical situation— a tautology which in this connection has 
significance because it marks a definite distinction in function. Dew- 
ey’s contention is that every true proposition in me m a concrete 
situation provoking choice does have a normative status, because 
wherever relevant it determines in some degree what we should 
choose. But the great body of scientific propositions at any time are 
not in use. 

This view seems very paradoxical to Professor White. "Take, 
for example, the statement that the table upon which I am working 
now IS actually brown. In what sense is this normative?” he asks ( 1 ) . 
The answer is. in no sense, because he has uttered a detached state- 
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merit m the blue unrelated to any problem of choice. This example 
IS trivial, but it is easy to think of situations in which a man's life 
may depend upon knowing (in medicine and other practical disci- 
plines), what the real or objective property of a substance is But 
let him ask What color of cloth or ornament should I choose for 
this table.^ And at once the actual color of the table, if he wishes to 
choose wisely, becomes a normative element for his action. (The 
analogy between the analysis of the normative scientific statement 
and the normative ethical statement is formal. It does not mean that 
the normative scientific statement is an ethical statement, since not 
all problems of practical choice are ethical.) 

What Professor White has established is that in any theoretical 
argument we cannot reach a conclusion with an "ought” term 
unless one of the premises contains an "ought” term ( 1 ) . If this is 
the decisively relevant point, then any naturahstic account of "ought 
to be desired” would have to be ruled out—a position which he 
leaves open— and not only the specific one Professor White rejects. 
But a "phenomenological” account of the nature of the problematic 
ethical situation will show that "theoretical” propositions when 
relevantly introduced, do acquire from their context a directive and 
practical status on our decision which they do not have in isolation. 

A disregard of the living context of the practical judgment— 
and all evaluative decisions are practical judgments— leaves us 
with the truism that from any set of matter of fact propositions, no 
conclusions about what should be done follow. If there is no 
"ought” or "should” in the premises of the "detached” argument, 
no "ought” or "should” is entailed in the conclusion. But within 
a context in which something must be done^ the "ought” of the de- 
cision or conclusion is, so to speak, ultimately derivative from the 
urgencies of the problem, and supported or justified by the factual 
statements about the probable consequences of doing one thing or 
another to meet the situation. The normative element in the con- 
clusion IS in a sense provided by that which distinguishes the situa- 
tion as a practical one from one that is purely logical or theoretical. 
The underlying premise is. that should be done which appropriately 
meets the needs and requirements of the situation, broadly con- 
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ceived to include the demands and expectations of the community 
or traditions m which we find ourselves. Then, by ordinary scien- 
tific means, we discover that the probable consequences of this act, 
meet these needs and requirements and conclude it should be done 
The undei lying premise of the argument is not an explicit state- 
ment at all, but the situation itself. 

Charles Beard, the late American historian, was fond of saying 
that no aggregation of facts by themselves determined any policy 
Of course, literally construed, this is quite true. Statements of facts 
by themselves without reference to the problem-situation and its 
conflict of ends, on which the facts bear, determine nothing Cer- 
tainly, they do not logically determine anything But if by policy 
we mean not a course of action to realize an already decided upon 
end (which would mean that the moral problem had been settled), 
but a course of conduct that defines what the end should be, and 
some proximate means of achieving it, (as when we say that the 
U S needs a foreign policy) , and if ''determine’' means providing 
evidential grounds, it is hard to see what else could determine pol- 
icy except the aggregation of relevant facts from different fields. 
What we ought to do in any particular situation is that which we 
choose to do after reflection upon the relevant consequences of pro- 
posals framed to meet the needs of the situation. 

The underlying criticism of Dewey’s theory of value by Profes- 
sor White, it seems to me, does not depend upon the latter’s rejec- 
tion of the parity of analysis between the disposition-predicates 
"desirable” and "objectively red ” What he really believes is that 
Dewey’s theory of value has nothing to do with ethics, because the 
ethical "ought-to-be” imposes a kind of obligation foreign to all 
empirical statements. It is this antecedent acceptance of the sepa- 
ration of natural good and moral good, of the entire realm of em- 
pirical findings in anthropology, economics, law, psychology, poli- 
tics, etc., from what is binding in a special moral sense which is 
challenged by Dewey’s theory according to which, without reduc- 
ing the concept of right to good, morals are as wide as the area of 
everything which affects the values of human living (E/i^/Vj, p. 349) . 
This separation is challenged not only by Dewey’s theory but by the 
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historical record which shows that judgments of morally right and 
wrong, despite theoretical pronouncements to the contrary, do, in 
fact, change with wider understanding of biological and social 
phenomena. 

There is another variant of Professor White's aiticism of Dew- 
ey's theory which should be briefly considered. Accordmg to this 
criticism, knowledge of the causes and consequences of our desire, 
and of what is desired, does not make the desired desirable unless 
among the consequences there are some other desirables Unless 
we can get back to some rock-bottom desirable in itself, the position 
IS circular (2, p. 217). Agam the failure appears to me to result 
from disregarding the facts of actual moral situations. Of course, 
there are other desirables that have to be taken into account in as- 
sessing the consequences of proposed modes of conduct in a prob- 
lematic situation. These desirables are assumed or postulated as 
valid because they summarize previous experience. That is what it 
means to say that we no more start from scratch m ethical inquiry 
than in any other kind of inquiry. The knowledge that the desired 
has consequences, which we have reasons to believe desirable, when 
added to relevant knowledge of the causes of our desire, makes 
what IS desired desirable. The important point here is that the know- 
ledge which makes the difference is knowledge of fact, of the non- 
value facts (usually causes) and of the value-facts (usually conse- 
quences) , won by ordinary scientific methods and investigation. The 
value-facts which are introduced as data can, of course, be chal- 
lenged, but that is another problem. "Should I take a vacation or 
continue this piece of work?” someone asks. Among the conse- 
quences is the discovery that if a vacation is not taken, he will 
probably have a nervous breakdown. This is assumed undesirable. 
But why is this undesirable? This is another problem entirely, and 
to be a genuine one, must be taken very concretely. In the course 
of settling it, he may discover other value-facts. Unless he pre- 
serves his health, his children will suffer. This is bad. Why is it 
bad? Another problem, in the course of the solution of which he 
discovers that his children are so much a part of his life that it 
would be sadly altered if anything serious happened to them. One 
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can keep on asking questions until the inevitable one is reached: 
*ls life itself worth living?” But must we really answer that ques- 
tion, too, and an indeterminate number of others, in order to be 
able to answer the question we started from? No one can seriously 
maintain this. Whether life is worth living may arise as a specific 
question and is answerable one way or the other But it is not rele- 
vant to most of our ethical problems. 


Professor Stevenson’s position is much closer to Dewey’s than 
that of the previous critic. Not only does he believe that ethics 
*'must draw from the whole of a man’s knowledge,” denying the 
separation between empirical evaluations and moral obligations; 
he forswears any attempt to find 'ultimate principles” or '‘other- 
worldly norms ” Some chapters of his brilliant Ethics and Lan- 
guage, especially the chapter on "Intrinsic and Extrinsic Value,” 
are substantially along the same lines as Dewey’s ethical theory. 
His main difference from Dewey is on the place and significance 
of emotive elements in ethical language and behavior. And here it 
becomes hard to determine how important the differences are, 
since Professor Stevenson professes to be interested only in the 
analysis of ethical language and asserts that the theoretical dif- 
ferences between Dewey’s position and his own reflect Dewey’s 
concern as a moralist. 

There is one general criticism, however, which Professor Steven- 
son makes of Dewey’s theory as a piece of analysis, which is central. 
This is that Dewey, although less so than most critics, neglects the 
role of emotive meaning as a factor in the determination of ethical 
issues. And by words possessing emotive meaning are intended those 
non-descriptive words which by expressing attitudes have a persua- 
sive function on conduct. Stevenson’s view is that descriptive mean- 
ings— roughly the reasons we give for an ethical position— may influ- 
ence beliefs, but beliefs do not by themselves always determine at- 
titudes, even if they are beliefs about attitudes. Where they seem 
to do so, it is always because they are wedded to some emotive 
meaning, whose presence is just as relevant for the understanding 
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of ethical judgment as the cognitive meaning of the supporting 
reasons. For Dewey, anything "worthy"' of being done—which is 
the meaning of "should be done"— depends for its justification 
completely upon the cognitive reasons or "factual evidence avail- 
able." These, and these alone, make the normative or practical 
judgments valid. Every ethical judgment for Dewey is a "recom- 
mendation," a proposal, a prescription. Therefore, their function 
IS quasi-imperative. For Stevenson, if this is true, it cannot follow 
only from its cognitive support and the emotively laden meanings 
of the cognitive terms in the problematic situation, but from some 
relatively independent factor of irreducible emotive meaning It 
therefore becomes necessary to examine Stevenson's theory a little 
more closely. 

In some ways it is curiously difficult to assess the piecise differ- 
ence between Dewey and Stevenson. But concerning two of these 
differences, it is possible to speak with some assurance. First, for 
Dewey a term that functions in a typical context of human commu- 
nication can only influence conduct if it has some cognitive mean- 
ing Whatever its emotive effects, they are dependent upon direct, 
peripheral, or suggested cognitive meaning. Stevenson seems to 
believe that some terms possess independent emotive meaning, al- 
though he asserts that what is distinctive about his position does 
not really depend upon this particular thesis So far, however, he 
has not been able to present any indisputable illustration of terms 
that have persuasive, emotional force that do not depend upon the 
hearer or reader taking them as descriptive signs, too. The nearest 
he has come to establishing the existence of independent emotive 
meaning is in the use of expletives like "Damn!" or "Hell!" and 
the more strongly expressive four-letter words. 

It IS one thing to use such terms as abstract illustrations it is 
quite another to observe how they function in a living context. In 
the latter case, these terms are read in the light of the whole situa- 
tion. A man who misses his train or who, instead of hitting a nail 
square on the head, hits his thumb square on the nail, conveys a 
rather definite meaning, no matter what kind of language he uses. 
Even syntactically nonsensical expressions are taken as signs desig- 
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nating certain states of affairs if they are not considered as detached 
from, but as related to, their actual uses. In this connection one is 
reminded of De Man’s story of the date vendor of Constantinople 
who did a brisk trade hawking his wares with repeated cries of 
'"Hassan’s dates are larger than they are!” to the impotent envy of 
his fellows It IS safe to say that either Hassan’s dates were tn fact 
larger than those of his competitors, or that his hearers thought they 
had heard him say something very much like it. What is meaning- 
ful in ethical discourse cannot be determined merely by the form 
of a linguistic expression alone. It is necessary to observe the wider 
context of interest, situation, and activity in which the expression 
is used. When this is done, there seems little evidence for the 
belief in the existence of independent emotive meaning 

Although Dewey insists that the purpose of an ethical judgment 
is to influence conduct, he refuses to regard this purpose as a con- 
stituent element of the meaning of the ethical judgment, or to give 
to the emotive elements of discourse an equivalent function in the 
legitimate determination of ethical issues Dewey does not deny 
that emotive means are employed to resolve conflicts any more than 
he denies that brass bands, hypnotic suggestions, and physical co- 
ercion are effectively employed for the same purpose. But he denies 
that all modes of effecting agreement are ethically relevant. Mere 
agreement on attitude does not settle an ethical issue independently 
of how the agreement is achieved any more than mere agreement 
settles a scientific issue Only when someone is persuaded by argu- 
ment, when the grounds or reasons of an action have become one 
of the psychologically efficient causes of the action, do we feel that 
persuasion on an ethical issue has been appropriately effected That 
is why, according to Dewey, we disallow the relevance of emotive 
elements in ethical situations, even if they do influence or redirect 
attitudes, when we are considering the truth or falsity of j’udgments 
of value. 

According to Dewey, evaluative decisions are made not only in 
ethics but in all fields of human activity, including science. Al- 
though the subject matter of the natural scientist differs from that 
of the moralist, when he is trying to make up his mind about what 
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hypothesis to approve of, he is seeking, like the moralist, to find 
grounds for a decision which also will express his attitudes A 
scientist who is making an evaluative decision about whether he 
should commit himself m the way of belief— with its corollary of 
experimentation— to one or another theory of light or disease may 
be emotively concerned or affected by the things he is investigating. 
But he would not regard these emotive elements as m any way 
relevant to the weight of evidence which determines his appraisal. 

In any situation where an evaluative decision is to be made, 'V 
is valuable,** for Dewey, may roughly be analyzed as *'I will choose 
or approve of x after reflection on the relevant consequences of my 
choice The relevance of the consequences is determined by their 
bearing on the situation which has provoked my indecision and on 
the interests which constitute the relatively permanent core of my 
self.** Professor Stevenson asserts that such an analysis is incomplete 
because it leaves us with an indeterminate number of unrelated pre- 
dictive judgments. The result is that we can never specify what 
ethical sentences mean; nor can we account for the distinctively 
quasi-imperative meaning of ethical terms. 

I submit that Professor Stevenson has overlooked the continuous 
control of the problematic situation itself upon the number and 
kind of predictive judgments which are ethically relevant. We 
don’t predict for the sake of predicting, or about, everything, but 
in order to meet the particular challenge set by the particular prob- 
lem. The predictions are the foreseeings and forewarnings that 
constitute wisdom. They will vary with the kmd of problem. They 
will be different if I am trying to determine whether to support a 
strike or report an act of caielty to the SPCA But they will not be 
unlimited. We do not need reference to emotive meaning to help 
unify all cognitive elements involved The problematic situation 
serves as the unifying reference. Many things that may be causally 
relevant to our emotive attitudes may be logically irrelevant to the 
ethical judgment Indeed, although in Dewey’s theory we cannot 
tell in advance the precise amount of knowledge we need in order 
to justify our making a well grounded evaluative decision, on 
Stevenson’s theory it is hard to see how anything can be ruled out 
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as irrelevant as a reason for an ethical judgment. ''Any statement/’ 
he says, ''about any matter of fact which any speaker considers 
likely to alter attitudes may be adduced as a reason for or against 
an ethical judgment” {Ethtcs and Language ^ p 114). 

The judgment of what should be done has all the intellectual 
weight of its supporting reasons. At the same time, it derives its 
quasi-imperative function not so much from any dependent emo- 
tive meaning as from the fact that it is formulated in a situation 
of stress to resolve a perplexity. We feel caught in a problem that 
has to be met, and every ethical judgment has the force of a pro- 
posed resolution. 


When we go from a situation of personal decision to one of con- 
flict between two individuals or classes, the emotive theory of 
ethics seems to rest on the strongest grounds. For in such cases, the 
relative distinction between disagreement in attitude and disagree- 
ment in belief seems justified even though we recognize that an 
attitude toward an object expresses an implicit belief about it and 
a belief about an object involves an implicit attitude toward it. But 
I agree with Professor Stevenson that this does not make beliefs and 
attitudes identical. The question is how they vary with each other. 
In so far as disagreement in attitude is rooted in disagreement in 
belief, the scientific methods by which we reach agreement in be- 
lief are sufficient to effect ethical resolution. In so far as disagree- 
ments in attitudes are not rooted in differences in belief, then all 
agreement in belief will be unavailing to settle an ethical issue. 
Agreement in practice in such cases, Professor Stevenson holds, can 
be reached, if at all, by use of emotive meanings if not by stronger 
methods. 

Now there are a number of observations about attitudes and 
beliefs which seem to me to be true, and which suggest that the 
role of belief in ethical affairs is perhaps more important than we 
are at first inclined to think in face of the manifest ethical disagree- 
ments of social life. First, in any concrete situation of ethical dis- 
agreement, if one knows what an individual’s empirical beliefs are 
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about that situation, one can almost always m fact tell what his 
attitudes will be Indeed, some social psychologists measure a per- 
son's attitudes by his indication of beliefs— although this is very 
rough since the reliability of statement about beliefs must be 
checked. Personally, I have never known a case of ethical disagree- 
ment which did not seem to turn on differences in belief that were 
admitted by ail parties to be relevant. Second, in cases of ethical 
disagreement, to assert that an individual’s beliefs depend only 
upon his personal attitude or interest, is usually construed as a 
charge of prejudice which everyone seems concerned to deny by 
pointing to the evidence on which his judgment rests It is as- 
sumed that his interests are always involved, but it is expected that 
the evidence will be disinterested, and that what it will show is 
that the judgment is not being made exclusively in behalf of the 
individual interest. Third, in cases where disagreement in atti- 
tudes seems to persist where there is agreement in belief, it will 
almost always be found that the beliefs on which there seems to 
be agreement are not held with the same degree of assent. They 
may vary from highly tentative surmise to absolute conviction 
Consequently, the weight they have in determining attitudes dif- 
fers— so that in effect we have disagreement in belief Fourth, 
where disagreements in attitudes are not resolvable by agreement 
through beliefs, if they are compromised— the compromise can be 
shown to rest on agreement on another set of beliefs, viz , that the 
consequences of compromise are better in specifiable respects than 
those of conflict. 

I mention these things because they suggest to me the possibility 
of accepting everything Professor Stevenson says about agreement 
and disagreement between two or more persons or classes without 
accepting his entire emotive theory of ethical terms What he 
seems to assume is that any normative ethics on a naturalistic 
basis, which believes that ethical sentences have desciiptive mean- 
ings, must give conclusions that are not only objectively true, but 
umversally tmc, and since no one can establish m advance that an 
objective universal morality can be established holding for all in- 
terests, he believes that the descriptive theory of meaning is unten- 
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able. Once we surrender this assumption, however, and recognize 
the possibility of a relativism, which is, nonetheless, genuinely ob- 
jective, then I see little pragmatic difference between saying— irre- 
spective of all their other not inconsiderable differences— what 
Dewey, Perry, Santayana, possibly Lewis, and other naturalists in 
ethics are saying, and what Professor Stevenson seems to be saying. 
If the good is defined m relation to human need or interest (or 
preference, desire, satisfaction)— if, m other words, the nature of 
morals is conceived as having any relation to human nature— then 
every statement about the good or better in any situation has a de- 
scriptive meaning, and in principle is decidable in reference to the 
needs and interests involved. The nature of human nature, and 
most particularly the presence of shared interests in a shared ex- 
perience, or the possibility of such shared interest, becomes rele- 
vant at every point. Whether, as Dewey claims, there exists 
psychological uniformity of human nature with respect to basic 
. . . and of certain conditions which must be met in order 
that any form of human association must be maintained” ( ” Anthro- 
pology and Ethics,” Social Sciences ^ p. 34, ed. by Ogburn and 
Goldenweiser) is an empirical question to which the answer is 
difficult but not inaccessible to study. Since we know that men are 
not always aware of what their interests are, and that their interests 
(or attitudes) often change in the light of the knowledge of their 
causes and consequences, and since intelligence is also natural to 
man, in situations of conflict we use the method of mtelligence to 
negotiate differences by seeking a more inclusive interest to enable 
us either to live with our differences, to mitigate them or to tran- 
scend them, and thus convert value conflicts mto compatible value 
differences. This is the constructive moral function of intelligence, 
which to be effective must be given institutional form— educational, 
economic, political. 

No one who soberly looks at history would wish to assert that 
all disagreements among human beings must yield to negotiation 
through intelligence, that we can be certain that men are sufficiently 
alike to work out ways of becoming more alike, or sufficiently alike 
to agree about the permissible limits of being different. The un- 
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willingness to use intelligence where there is a possibihty of using 
it, does not gainsay the fact that if it had been used, certain shared 
interests might have been— sometimes we can say would have been 
—discovered. 

It is important to point out, however, that it is easy to exagger- 
ate the non-negotiable differences among men, and to convert by 
theoretical fiat the occasions of disagreement into irresolvable ulti- 
mate differences of value attitudes. Most disagreements among 
men, Professor Stevenson has shown in a remarkable chapter of 
his book, are about focal aims, major or lesser, and not about al- 
legedly ultimate values concerning which in Western culture, at 
any rate, most human beings profess to zgtee, to a point where 
Franco speaks of the "'brotherhood of man under God'' and Stalin 
speaks of "freedom.'' 

We must recognize the possibility of a situation arising in which 
a man has been convinced by reasoning that "x is good" in a de- 
scriptive sense, and thereupon shows a greater desire to destroy it. 
He may have other interests, however, including an interest in 
peace and survival, which may lead him to restrain his desire to 
destroy x. And if he is intelligent enough to see that x is really 
good, his intelligence may suggest the possibility of finding an x 
which furthers a wider, common good. But even if this is not so, I 
do not see that it impugns the objectivity or truth of the original 
statement that "x is good" any more than Galileo's statement as 
to what could be seen about Jupiter's satellites through his tele- 
scope was less true because some Aristotelians refused to look 
through it 

There are two generic alternatives. One of them is illustrated 
by the Grand Inquisitor in Dostoyevsky's Brothers Karamazov who 
justifies his totalitarian society to Christ returned on earth by argu- 
ing that it IS the only system that will bring happiness to the poor 
benighted creatures whom God has created. "There are three pow- 
ers," he says, "three powers alone able to conquer and to hold 
captive for ever the consaence of these impotent rebels for their 
happiness— these forces are miracle, mystery, and authority." I 
believe it is possible to prove him mistaken about the nature of 
man, the nature of human happiness, and the methods of achiev- 
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mg It. But his willingness to give grounds for his position, to ex- 
amine consequences, already sets up a hope for agreement Con- 
trast this with a situation somewhat nearer the hypothetical case 
described in the previous paragraph— the apologia of the Inner Party 
Leader in George Orwell’s novel, 1984^ in which the leader differ- 
entiates himself from all other totalitarian groups past and present, 
declaring* 'Tower is not a means, it is an end. The object of perse- 
cution IS persecution. The object of torture is torture. The object 
of power IS power.” Here there is no attempt to relate needs and 
consequences, no presence of rational intent. To the extent that the 
Grand Inquisitor offers reasons on which his attitudes are pre- 
sumably based, he belongs to the moral community, the Inner 
Party Leader does not. If he is a man, he is a sick man. If he is not 
a sick man, then he must be contained or fought. 

Granted, then, that there is an element of the arhtrafy in the 
source of our moral judgment— a view which, if I am not mistaken, 
IS one of the animating insights of the emotive conception of 
ethics— I do not see the necessity of carrying what is arbitrary into 
the moral judgment itself under the flag of the emotive theory. 
What IS arbitrary or non-rational about man is his nature— a state- 
ment that would be just as true if he had the nature of an angel or 
a tiger. But what follows from his nature is not arbitrary in the 
same sense, particularly not his judgments of evaluation about 
what is good for that nature. Such judgments are empirical cogni- 
tions, and rational or irrational because tested and controlled by 
the outcome of experience. 

That man has intelligence is as much a fact about his nature as 
that he has needs and desires which he seeks to satisfy. And since 
the successful satisfaction of these needs depends upon the knowl- 
edge of all sorts of conditions and consequences, there is no prob- 
lem about justifying the use of intelligence to the extent that any 
man has it. He has a natural interest in intelligence because the 
prospering of all his other interests depends upon it. 

Reflection on the social nature of the self, the success of experi- 
mental methods in the natural sciences, the costs and ineffectiveness 
of other methods in human affairs carries us a long way m justify- 
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ing the use of intelligence in settling conflicts between groups and 
classes. But the advocacy of the use of such methods in situations 
where others may prefer to use different methods, the proposal, m 
the face of dijfferences, to sit down and reason together, can be in- 
terpreted as a decision not to give ethical status to non-rational 
persuasive methods of effecting agreement like "'emotive meaning, 
rhetorical cadence . . . stentorian, stimulating tones of voice, dra- 
matic gestures . . . the use of material rewards and punishments” 
{Ethics and Language, pp. 139-140), unless preceded or accom- 
panied by rational grounds. 

In other words, we seem to have been implicitly defining "ethi- 
cal agreement” as one reached through agreement on beliefs by 
rational means. 

This looks very much like a persuasive defnition^^ in Professor 
Stevenson’s sense—perhaps a "persuasive definition” in reverse 
Instead of giving a new conceptual meaning to a familiar word, it 
reinforces an old meaning in current use, and is tantamount to a 
recommendation to use and continue using rational methods to 
resolve conflicts until evidence of bad faith or the actions of others 
make it impossible. And so long as this does not commit us to 
"the emotive theory of meaning,” we should not be very concerned 
to deny it, for almost every critic of the emotive conception of 
ethics seems to be committed to some such persuasive definition. 
This is clear in Dewey’s case when he tells us that "as far as non- 
cogmtive, extra-cognitive factors enter into the subject-matter or 
content of sentences purporting to be legitimately ethical, those 
sentences are by just that much deprived of the properties sentences 
should have in order to be genuinely ethical.” [Jour of PhiL, Dec. 
20, 1945, my italics] I believe that it can be shown that almost all 
writers on ethics have said something similar although they have 
differed on the precise analysis of what rational method consists in. 

From this I conclude that the use of the definition, persuasive 
or not, is innocent because it expresses what is normally meant by 
ethical agreement when conflicts arise, and that to the extent that 
it has an influence on conduct, it would make for "an attitude of 
rationality” in the face of value conflicts. 



John Dewey’s Theory of Inquiry 


hy Felix Kaufmann 

John dewey^s Logic, the Theory of Inquiry appeared eleven years 
ago. The last sentence of its preface epitomizes the chief ob- 
jective of the book. "'My best wishes as well as my hopes are 
with those who engage in the profoundly important work of bring- 
ing logical theory into accord with scientific practice, no matter how 
much their conclusions may differ in detail from those presented 
in this book.”^ 

Considering that scientific inquiry has to comply with the canons 
of logic, one might ask the question. How can the task of bringing 
logical theory into accord with scientific practice represent a serious 
problem^ But this question is answered as soon as we realize that 
Dewey is concerned with what he calls “the ultimate subject mat- 
ter of logic, that is with the philosophical interpretations of 
logical forms and canons. Conflicting interpretations of the nature 
of logic offered by the different philosophical schools are integral 
parts of their respective theories of knowledge. Dewey’s point m 
criticizing these interpretations is that they are based on inadequate 
conceptions of knowledge and of inquiry. By establishing the 
meanings of these terms, and of other terms related to them, in 
conformity with their uses in science, we succeed m bringing log- 
ical theory into accord with scientific practice. This, then, is the 
enterprise on which Dewey embarks in his Logic, 

One of the fimdamental philosophical issues with which he 
finds himself confronted, is the problem of the relation between 

^ Henry Holt, New York 1938. 
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''knowledge’’ and "truth.” Does it make sense to speak of a truth 
that IS not only unknown, but in principle unknowable to man? Is 
the meaning of "truth” independent of and prior to that of 
"knowledge”? This problem has divided philosophers as soon as 
they engaged m systematic epistemological analysis. There is a 
long and winding road that connects Plato’s Theaetetus with 
Dewey’s Lagtc, The first milestone on this road is Aristotle’s treat- 
ment of the problem. His definition of truth and falsity reads: "To 
say of what is that it is not, or of what is not that it is, is false, 
while to say of what is that it is, or of what is not that it is not, is 
true.”^ This conception of truth has been endorsed by those philos- 
ophers who are classified as realists. Aristotle traces bade the mean- 
ing of "truth” to the all-comprehensive concept of being and de- 
rives the canons of logic from ontological principles. 

The realists’ interpretation of "truth” was contested on the 
ground that it makes the nature of truth unintelligible. This holds 
particularly for the truth of statements about the physical world. 
Philosophers of the various idealist schools declared that we must 
not take it for granted that our experiences of physical things re- 
semble the things as they are in themselves. To state that a per- 
ception of blue must be caused by something that is blue in itself 
IS no more reasonable than it would be to maintain that the pain 
which we experience in being pricked by a needle is inherent in 
the needle. It is even illegitimate to apply the category of causality, 
or any other category, to things-m-themselves. We must not tres- 
pass the boundaries of experience m using the categories. The 
conception of truth as conformity (correspondence) of propositions 
with things-in-themselves is therefore of no avail in an attempt to 
clarify the meaning of "scientific inquiry.” All attempts to estab- 
lish an ontological foundation of science are foredoomed to failure. 

By recognizing Dewey’s endorsement of this conclusion we have 
made a first step toward determining the place of his theory of 
inquiry m the history of philosophy. We cannot understand his 
methodological teachings unless we bear constantly in mind that 


•Mejt, iV, 6, XOll. 
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he rejects the correspondence theories of truth proposed by the 
realist schools of philosophy 

Dewey is likewise opposed to the rationalists* claim that em- 
pirical knowledge, which they contrast as merely probable with 
absolutely certain rational knowledge, must have an immutable 
basis which is provided by logic. This view is indeed one of the 
chief targets of his criticism. He never tires of driving home the 
point that the quest for certainty, for the immutable and indubit- 
able, IS mcompatible with the acknowledgement of the autonomy 
of the self -corrective process of scientific mquiry. 

The rationalist position had been attacked by British empiricists, 
by David Hume, John Stuart Mill, Bertrand Russell. But Dewey 
makes it clear that their criticism does not penetrate to the core of 
the issue. They do not reject the demand for an indubitable foun- 
dation of science, but maintain that such a foundation is provided 
by the data of immediate experience Sense data or introspective 
data, or both, are taken to yield the allegedly required absolute 
certainty. Dewey points out that this view is wrong, because it 
disregards the fact that knowledge is essentially contextual. Iso- 
lated sense data or introspective data are not objects of knowledge; 
they acquire cognitive functions only when they are employed as 
signs of something beyond themselves.® The conception of passively 
received data of experience leads to untenable dualistic doctrines 
which pretend that there is a cleavage between mind and matter. 
For the assumption of pure passivity requires an assumption of 
pure activity as its counterpart if we are to account for the organi- 
zation of the data. 

Dewey's contextualism is m some respects congenial with Heg- 
el's teachings. Recognition of this fact makes it all the more im- 
portant to determine the substantial differences between the two 
doctrines. But this should not be done by misinterpreting Dewey's 
naturalism as a monistic matenahsm which may be contrasted with 
Hegel's monistic tdedism. Dewey does not hold that the process 
of mquiry can be completely described in physical or biological 
terms; he only maintains that such terms enter into the description 

* Logic, p. l49. 
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of this process, and that the general laws of physics and biology 
apply to the explanation of inquiry as well as to the explanation of 
any other human activity. He repudiates the doctrines of material- 
ists who would reduce human behavior to the "'behavior of apes, 
amoebae or electrons and protons/’ and declares that "man is natur- 
ally a being that lives in association with others in communities 
possessing language, and therefore enjoying a transmitted cul- 
ture.”^ 

The preceding remarks were meant to convey a broad idea of 
some major epistemological problems which had to be explored 
by Dewey, and had been explored before by the great philosophers 
of the past, most thoroughly perhaps by Kant. Dewey’s references 
to Kant are frequently polemical, but the gulf that separates his 
Logic from Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason is not so wide and deep 
as It is usually supposed to be. Dewey’s objective of bringing logical 
theory into accord with scientific practice is in tune with Kant’s 
aim to show how science, recognized as an established fact, is pos- 
sible Both philosophers are engaged in a clarification of the prin- 
ciples of scientific method and both reject the rationalist as well 
as the sensationalist interpretations of this method. They agree, 
moreover, in their finitism, which excludes the definition of "hu- 
man knowledge” in terms of infinite knowledge, and they agree 
also in the reinterpretation of metaphysical tenets as regulative 
principles of inquiry. Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason had, in fact, 
a strong impact on the thought of Charles Peirce, who laid the 
cornerstones of Dewey’s theory of inquiry. 

But Dewey’s analysis of science might seem to be diametrically 
opposed to Kant’s analysis in applying a genetic method, whereas 
Kant rejects any genetic approach to the theory of knowledge.^ In 
considering this point we are confronted with the question whether 
the formulation of Dewey’s argument in genetic terms is essential 
for the attainment of his chief methodological conclusions. An 
affirmative answer is usually taken for granted, but I do not concur 

* Logic, p 19. 

®Kant was, however, not quite consistent in this respect 
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in this opinion, and shall presently develop my reasons for holding 
an opposite view. A brief outline of Dewey’s conception of in- 
quiry will bring the issue into sharp focus. 


Traditional epistemologies draw a dividing line between theory 
and practice, between inquiry, conceived as a purely mental phe- 
nomenon, and overt action which involves movements of the 
body and brings about changes in the external world This division 
IS, in Dewey’s view, untenable because it fails to take account of 
the fact that every inquiry consists of operations, either with 
existential objects in the strict sense, as in experiments, or with 
symbols, as in mathematics. 

An inquiry is, like any other action, the transformation of a 
given situation. It is therefore appropriate for a theory of inquiry 
to establish first the general properties of human actions, and to 
determine then, within this general frame, the specific traits of 
inquiry Human actions are instigated by the desire to attain a 
state of greater satisfaction. The end of an action is, accordingly, 
the transformation of a less satisfactory situation into one that is 
more satisfactory. The plan of action is an anticipation of the 
means to be employed in the promotion of this end Each part of 
the action is united with the other parts m a concerted contribution 
to the given end, no single operation can be fully understood, if 
we fail to determine its place and function in the whole series of 
operations. 

Operations that were found successful, i.e. productive of the 
desired effects, are repeated in similar situations. It comes to the 
formation of habits, and these habits may be explicitly formulated 
and instituted as prescriptions. One speaks in such cases of estab- 
lished methods in a certain sphere of activity, for instance, of 
methods of farming. Any method is liable to be altered when dif- 
ferent ways of acting turn out to be more successful. 

These general observations may now be applied to inquiry The 
undesirable quality of a situation which inquiry seeks to ehminate. 
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IS Its doubtfulness, or mdetermmateness Recognition of the mde- 
terminateness of a given situation with respect to a specific issue is 
therefore the starting point of any inquiry. The situation must be 
adjudged to be problematic, and the nature of the problem must 
be clearly grasped. 

By instituting a problem we outline a plan of action. This plan 
is then carried out by actually creating the conditions that are re- 
quired for the solution of the problem. Like any other plan of 
action, the initial plan of inquiry may have to be substantially 
modified in the course of this process The inquiry comes to a 
successful close when the problem is solved by transforming the 
indeterminate situation into a determinate situation, that is, into a 
situation where there is no longer need for doubt. In solving a 
problem we add to our knowledge 'That which satisfactorily 
terminates inquiry is, by definition, knowledge; it is knowledge 
because it is the appropriate close of inquiry.*'® Considering the 
ambiguity of the word '^knowledge," Dewey prefers to use instead 
the words ''warranted assertibility.** 

The canons of inquiry with which logic is concerned, emerge 
from successful habits of inquiry, when these habits are formulated. 
Rules of inquiry are not ultimately established, but are continually 
on probation. Like technological rules, they are changed if they fall 
short of the expected success. This holds for the rules of deductive 
logic as well as for those of inductive logic, and of methodology 
in general. 

It is one of Dewey's cardinal points that dedij^r ive logic must 
not be severed from methodology The larger part of his great 
work is indeed an analysis of the operational significance of de- 
ductive logic in factual inquiry. But our attention will be focused 
upon Dewey's analysis of empirical procedure m the strict sense. 

The Leitmotif of Dewey's theory of inquiry is the vindication 
of his thesis that scientific procedure is autonomous, that the forms 
and canons of logic need not and cannot be justified by a priori 
principles fixed antecedently to inquiry. "The theory, in summary 
form, is that all logical forms (with their characteristic properties) 


^ Logic, p 8. 
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arise within the operation of inquiry and are concerned with con- 
trol of inquiry so that it may yield warranted assertions. This con- 
ception imphes much more than that logical forms are disclosed 
or come to light when we reflect upon processes of mquiry that are 
in use. Of course it means that, but it also means that the forms 
originate m operations of inquiry. To convey a convenient expres- 
sion, it means that while mqmry into inquiry is the causa cognos- 
cendi of logical forms, primary inquiry is itself causa essendt of the 
forms which inquiry mto inquiry discloses.’"^ 

Dewey’s pomt is, accordingly, that logical theory is established 
by scientific practice. He associates the idea of saentific practice 
with the idea of progress, and emphasizes the function of logical 
canons as guiding principles in the ongoing process of inquiry. But 
he is, of course, fully aware of the fact that the canons are also 
standards (norms) of scientific critiasm. Any norm may be viewed 
either from the angle of an agent to whom it is addressed, or from 
the angle of a critic who has to judge whether or not the norm has 
been complied with m a particular case. 

This observation leads up to the core of our argument. Scientific 
critiasm is an integral part of saentific mquiry. In stipulatmg the 
objectivity of scientific knowledge, and in repudiating arbitrariness 
and bias in the conduct of research, we imply that every step m 
inquiry, every change in the body of knowledge or in established 
methods, is subject to saentific aiticism. In Dewey’s own words. 
"Inquiry in order to be inquiry in the complete sense has to satisfy 
rerfam conditions that are capable of formal statement. ... To 
engage in an inquiry is like entering into a contract. It commits 
the inquirer to observance of certain conditions. A stipulation is a 
statement of conditions that are agreed to in the conduct of some 
affair. The stipulations involved are first impliat m the undertaking 
of inquiry. As they are formally acknowledged (formulated) they 
become logical forms of various degrees of generality They make 
definite what is involved in a demand. Every demand is a request, 
but not every request is a postulate. For a postulate involves the 


''Logic, p 3, 4 
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assumption of responsibilities. The responsibilities that are as- 
sumed are ^tated in stipulations. They involve readiness to act m 
certain specified ways.’’® 

What Dewey calls ''inquiry in the complete sense” is, in my 
view, the ideal of inquiry as implied in the fundamental postulate 
of scientific objectivity. It would be inconsistent to emphasize the 
objectivity of science, and to state at the same time that the estab- 
lishment of unambiguous standards of warranted assertibility is 
impossible in any given instance. 

Consider the following example* The biologist A declares that 
the outcome of his experiments warrants the assertion that acquired 
skills are transmitted to the offspring. The biologist B contests this 
statement. He does not question the correctness of A’s experimental 
findings, but he denies that the just mentioned general assertion 
can be inferred from it. This controversy is a logical issue, the 
question is whether A’s inference from his experimental findings 
conforms with presupposed rules of induction Now it may well be 
the case that our two scientists disagree about the rules of induction, 
and that this is the reason why they are unable to settle their issue. 
But one cannot state that the issue is m prmaple undecidable with- 
out compromising the claim of scientific objectivity We cannot 
dispose of the ideal of clear thinking by pointing to the fact of 
confused thinking. People do think inconsistently, but this does 
not affect the principle of non-contradiction. An apparently un- 
answerable question of scientific criticism represents a challenge to 
malce explicit the implicitly presupposed standards of scientific 
criticism. 

But a process of explication (clarification) is not adequately 
characterized by calling it a formulation of habits of inquiry. To 
be logically implied in an ideal, or a postulate, is one thing, to be 
included in habits of observable behavior is something different. 
Even the habits of the most eminent scientist are bound to fall 
short of the ideal of perfect clarity in inquiry. But every scientist 
adknowledges this ideal by submitting his methods of inquiry and 
his results to the critical judgments of his fellow scientists. 


Lo^grc, pp l6i 
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The interpretations of methodological and ethical principles as 
habits C>f thinking or acting which we find in empiricist doctrines 
are a sort of counterpart to the rationalist doctrines of innate ideas. 
They treat ideals as biological or psychological facts. David Hume 
did not work upon a virgin soil when he accorded these interpreta- 
tions a central place m his philosophy, but his view dominated per- 
tinent discussions, until Darwin's work permitted the integration 
of the theory of habits into a general theory of evolution. 

The crucial defect of Hume's procedure is that he does not carry 
the logical analysis of cognitive experience far enough before he 
turns to an explanation of habits of belief. He fails to realize, for 
instance— what Leibniz before him and Kant after him did realize 
—that reference to causality is implied in the establishment of an 
objective temporal order. 

Dewey penetrates much deeper than Hume, but the full import 
of his methodological analysis is beclouded by the connection of 
this analysis with a biological theory of habits. We sever this con- 
nection by re-interpreting the methodological conclusions at which 
Dewey arrives through his description of the pattern of inquiry, as 
postulates of scientific criticism. I shall confine myself to a very 
brief outline of this attempt. 

Let us first consider Dewey's distinction between indeterminate 
situations and determinate situations. We have an indeterminate 
situation with respect to a given question if the established state 
of knowledge does not provide a warranted answer to this question; 
in the opposite case we have a deternunate situation. This is the 
methodologically relevant sense of the two terms; indeterminate 
situations represent unsolved problems A strict division between 
questions which can, and questions which cannot, be settled on 
the basis of existing knowledge, is postulated in scientific criticism. 
This postulate implies the ideal of a precisely determined state of 
science at any given time. The actual knowledge of any particular 
person is not referred to in methodological analysis 

The transformation of an indeterminate situation into a deter- 
minate situation is accomplished by a chain of steps which are 
supposed to be in conformity with given rules of procedure. This 
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is to say that rules are postulated which permit critical appraisals 
of each step. The logician is not concerned with the temporal se- 
quence of the steps, qua temporal, but only with the formal struc- 
ture of the sequence The * 'dependence’' of subsequent steps upon 
precedmg steps is from his point of view not causal dependence, 
but logical dependence. The changes in the body of knowledge 
brought about by earlier steps are taken for granted in judging the 
correctness of subsequent steps. An analogy with the process of 
countmg m its relation to arithmetic will elucidate this point In 
describing this process we may say that the assignment of the 
number 5 to an object occurs later than the assignment of the 
number 2, or that the previous assignment of the number 2 is a 
necessary condition for the assignment of the number 5. But the 
corresponding mathematical proposition ''5 implies 2” does not 
contain any reference to time or causality. 

Teleological terms are, therefore, excluded as well; for the re- 
lation between means and ends is a causal relation. In the descrip- 
tion of inquiry as a purposive human activity we may properly 
speak of the contribution of a certain step in inquiry to the solu- 
tion of the given problem, and of the functional, or operational, 
interdependence of the different steps. But such terms have no 
place in an analysis of the formal structure of inquiry, with which 
logic is concerned. 

Changes m the rules (methods) of procedure are likewise subject 
to scientific criticism. This implies the postulation of rules of a 
second order by which we may judge the correctness of changes in 
rules of the first order. Dewey states that the rules of inquiry 
originate within inquiry and that their retention depends upon their 
success. But here again we must bear in mind that the logician is 
not concerned with the process of inquiry qua temporal, but only 
with its formal structure; that is, with the different types of meth- 
odological terms and canons and their interrelations. The criteria 
for the distinction between successful methods and unsuccessful 
methods of inqmry must be established within the system of rules 
of inquiry. Otherwise we should not have an autonomous scientific 
procedure. Success in inqmry is largely determined by observational 
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tests. The rules pertaining to these tests are therefore particularly 
important. 


I have tried to make it dear that the aim of bringing logical theory 
into accord with scientific practice implies the objective of making 
explicit the standards (rules) of scientific criticism. These stand- 
ards need not be identical in different fields of inquiry, and in each 
field they are liable to be altered at different stages of scientific 
progress. But the various systems of rules have a common formal 
structure. Such terms as ‘‘knowledge,'’ “method," “problem," “ex- 
planation," “probability," “induction" are supposed to be signifi- 
cant for any domain and any stage of inquiry; and they have to be 
clearly defined. This involves a formulation of the principles which 
are essential for scientific inquiry as such, for instance, the principle 
of the reversibility of every scientific result. Dewey has made great 
strides in this direction by excluding from his theory any reference 
to transcendent tmth, to immediate experience as a source of mdu- 
bitable knowledge, and to an infinite totality of knowledge. This 
is a remarkable philosophical achievement. 

The last-mentioned point is particularly important in comparing 
Dewey’s theory of inquiry with the epistemological doctrines of 
absolute idealism as developed by Hegel and Bradley. Dewey’s 
interpretation of knowledge is, in contrast with their interpreta- 
tions, strictly finitistic. The potentially endless self -corrective pro- 
cedure of science—the “continuum of inquiry’’— is composed of 
well-determined specific inquiries, each of which has to be treated 
by the logician as a self-contained unit. There is a definite terminus 
a quo for each inquiry— the instituted problem— and there is a defin- 
ite terminus ad quem^ the solution of the problem represented by a 
warranted assertion. This definiteness is not impaired by the fact 
that any assertion may have to be ehminated from the body of 
knowledge if it fails to pass subsequent tests. To state that no sci- 
entific result is indubitably established is not to declare that scien- 
tific problems cannot be solved. 

Should Dewey’s insistence upon the reversibility of every sci- 
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entific result be taken to imply that he does not believe m tmth^ 
People who make statements to this effect reveal thereby that they 
have not come to grips with the philosophical problem of clarify- 
ing the meaning of "truth/' We have to ask. "What is it that we 
believe in when we believe in the truth of an assertion?" 

When Peter expresses his belief in Paul's integrity, he means to 
say that Paul’s integrity would prove itself in all temptations to 
which he may be exposed Similarly when we express our beliefs 
m the truth of any assertion, we mean that this assertion would be 
confirmed by all tests to which it might be subjected And to be- 
lieve in truth in general is to believe that there are assertions that 
would stand up under all conceivable tests. This is to say that 
"truth" has to be defined m terms of possible knowledge, but it is 
not to say that knowledge makes truth, as Dewey has been fre- 
quently supposed to maintain As a matter of fact he endorses 
Charles Peirce's conception of truth. I shall quote the pertinent 
footnote in Dewey's Logic (p. 345). 

"The best definition of truth from the logical standpoint which 
is known to me is that of Peirce. The opinion which is fated to be 
ultimately agreed to by all who investigate is what we mean by the 
truth, and the object represented by this opinion is the real/ A more 
complicated (and more suggestive) statement is the following 
Truth IS that concordance of an abstract statement with the ideal 
limit towards which endless investigation would tend to bring 
scientific belief, which concordance the abstract statement may pos- 
sess by virtue of the confession of its inaccuracy and one-sidedness, 
and this confession is an essential ingredient of truth/ 

The conception of truth as an ideal of inquiry need not be as- 
soaated with the belief in a pre-established perfectly rational 
world. Dewey rejects the claim that scientific inquiry must be based 
upon this belief. "The working scientific faith," he writes, "is the 
belief that concern for objective continual inquiry with assiduity 

® Logk The two quotations are from Peirce: Collected Papers Vol V, p. 268, 
and pp 394f 
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and courage m its performance, is capable of becoming habitual 
with an ever-increasing number of human beings. The idea that 
the faith of science is a belief that the world is already in itself 
completely rational is not so much inspiration to work as it is a 
justification for acquiescence.”^® 

But now you may ask Are not the questions concerning the 
meanings of knowledge and truth, and the persistent doctrinal 
controversies between realists and idealists, rationalists and em- 
piricists, between monists, dualists, and pluralists, merely verbal 
issues that are devoid of major significance for anybody except a 
few ivory tower philosophers? And if this be the case, how can it 
be explained that one of the foremost educators of our time, that a 
man who is so passionately concerned with the social and political 
conditions of mankind should take such pains in dealing with 
these issues? 

It seems to me that the first question has to be answered in the 
negative, which would eliminate the second one. While I cannot 
here develop my reasons for rejecting the attractive view that 
philosophy IS but the systematic misuse of a terminology invented 
for this very purpose, I may refer to what has been said before 
about different degrees of clarity, and the ideal of perfect clarity 
postulated in scientific criticism. 

It goes without saying that Dewey is very far from endorsing 
Aristotle^s claim that the pursuit of clarity for its own sake is the 
highest form of human activity, but he is also far from minimizing 
the Significance of clear thinking for social and political progress 

In studying his works on ethics, politics, and education, one is 
impressed by the strength of his conviction that a society m which 
freedom and order are happily blended, cannot be established and 
sustained unless discussion of all important public issues is con- 
stantly kept alive. This involves the recognition of common stand- 
ards for the appraisal of beliefs and actions To clarify these stand- 
ards is to promote mutual understanding and cooperation among 
men. 


Logic, p 532 
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I have dealt here primarily with one aspect of Dewey* s Logic; 
other philosophers have approached the work from different angles. 
It IS like a witch’s mirror in which every man may see his sweet- 
heart— or the devil. The book will be studied, re-mterpreted and 
criticized by many generations of philosophers In our own days 
this task has been facilitated by Dr. Dewey’s active cooperation. No 
scholar has accepted criticism more graciously and examined it 
more thoroughly. During the past decade he has further developed 
and elucidated his theory.^^ May he continue his work for many 
years to come! 

“ C/. particularly ‘'Experience, Knowledge and Value. A Rejoinder" in The 
Philosophy of John Deu'ey, Vol I, The Library of Living Philosophers, ed by 
P A Schilpp, and Knowing and the Known by Dewey and Bentley, Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1949. 



Dewey’s Theory of Natural Science 


hy Ernest Nagel 


There is a cunous and distressing paradox associated with the 
growth of modern natural science. No one doubts that the expan- 
sion of experimental techmques in conjunction with the develop- 
ment of mathematically formulated theory has given us unprece- 
dented intellectual and practical mastery over many sectors of 
nature. Indeed, the maxim that knowledge is power, is widely ac- 
knowledged as a truth that has become an almost painful platitude. 
Nevertheless, scientific theory is frequently so constraed that in- 
stead of rendering the universe more intelligible and makmg men 
feel more at home in it, both the constitution of nature and man’s 
place m it have become more puzzling and mysterious. 

Two interpretations of modern science have had an especially 
wide currency. Accordmg to one, the discoveries of natural science, 
especially of physics, make it impossible to suppose that the fam- 
iliar aspects of things encountered in everyday experience have a 
genuine place in the objective order of nature, or that the quahties 
manifested in our ordinary commerce with the world are anythmg 
but illusory appearances. According to the other, the conceptions of 
theoretical science are mere fictions, and at best only convenient 
practical devices; they do not express matters of mtimate human 
concern. On either view, incoherent answers await questions con- 
cerning the obvious efficacy of saentific knowledge in controlling 
the course of familiar events, or concerning the relation of the hu- 
man scene to the rest of nature. On either view, fixed limits are 
imputed to the scope of scientific method, and in consequence large 
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areas of human experience are held to be inherently incapable of 
fruitful exploration by responsible scientific inquiry In short, in- 
stead of being recognized as an agent for liberating and redirecting 
human energies, modern science is viewed in many quarters with 
anxious dread or complacent indifference 

The factors responsible for this paradoxical state of affairs are 
to be found partly in the historical circumstances under which 
modern science has developed, and partly in the inherent character 
of modern natural science. Natural as well as social sciences have 
been cultivated in an environment m which powerful vested in- 
terests have been hostile to the pursuit of free inquiry For many 
centuries, prevalent conceptions of social and political organization, 
no less than entrenched beliefs on moral and religious subjects, 
have been coupled with traditional assumptions concerning the 
mechanisms of physical nature. Accordingly, the intellectual pro- 
gress that successfully challenged the latter also became a constant 
threat to hallowed social ideals and deeply laid religious convictions. 
To be sure, established churches and other institutions eventually 
learned how to square their theological, social and moral creeds with 
the latest findings of physical and even biological science. And 
what more effective means for doing just this could have been de- 
vised than that of so construing scientific findings that they are 
merely convenient formulations of techniques of control, incapable 
of ever rendering some assumed ''inner nature” of things^ Even 
so, a strong emotional and overt resistance still persists to what is 
widely felt to be the intrusion of scientific methods into the discus- 
sion of human affairs. 

But there are other reasons, more intrinsic to the nature of mod- 
ern theoretical science, for the paradoxical philosophies that have 
trailed its development. Modern science is not primarily concerned 
with the uses which things have in specifically human contexts, but 
rather with the invariant conditions under which events occur and 
with the mutual interrelations of things In consequence, theoreti- 
cal physics operates with distinctions that are both highly abstract 
and apparently incongruous with notions employed in habitual ex- 
perience In point of fact, the objects postulated in modern physics, 
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such as atoms and electrons, possess by their very definition few if 
any of the qualities that identify and mark off the familiar things of 
human life. For example, neither colors, nor sounds, nor odors, 
nor even determinate positions and shapes are attributed to the 
fundamental particles of current sub-atomic theories. However, if 
physics IS assumed to disclose the ultimate and exclusive characters 
of things, there is an obvious discrepancy between what the sciences 
apparently teach and what is found in gross experience. How tempt- 
ing and seemingly cogent, therefore, is the explanation of this 
discrepancy which views the distinctions and principles in terms of 
which we order our daily lives as belonging merely to a realm of 
subjective appearance! 

This conclusion, moreover, is often supported by another line of 
argument. The physics and physiology of perception show that the 
qualities commonly attributed to things are m fact manifested only 
under special conditions, among which must be counted the pre- 
sence of biological organisms. It seems plain, therefore, that the 
directly apprehended qualities are not traits which things possess 
absolutely anc^ independently of their interaction with organic 
bodies. And since such qualities do not belong to the 'world of 
physics,” it is concluded that they do not form part of the objective 
order of nature. In brief, contrary to the naive realistic view, things 
are not what they seem. On the other hand, every actual inquiry 
into the causal patterns of nature takes its point of departure from 
immediately experienced qualitative events, and it also terminates 
in such an experience. For it is in the precarious existence of 
qualitative events that the sciences find their problems; and it is in 
the agreement of their occurrences with assumed laws that evi- 
dence for the latter is obtained. But if the qualities encountered in 
common experience are held to belong exclusively to a realm of 
subjective appearance, while the mechanisms discovered by physics 
are taken to constitute the true reality, then science is indeed at 
war with itself. As one typical contemporary reading of the import 
of natural sciences states the general outcome, naive realism leads to 
physics, but if physics is true then naive realism is false On this 
analysis, therefore, one is left with the choice of either accepting 
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natural saence but rejecting as basically illusory the things that con- 
stitute men’s most familiar and valued experiences, or accepting the 
objective character of the common-sense view of things but denying 
the validity and relevance of modern science for matters of prime 
human concern. 


It IS this alleged impasse of modern science, so paradoxical in 
its formulation and so devastating in its practical consequences^ 
which has been at the focus of Dewey’s attention during his long 
philosophical career. He has consistently maintained that this im- 
passe is generated by misconceptions concerning the relation of the 
objects and distinctions of physical science to the things of ordinary 
experience. And he has in fact identified as one of the outstanding 
issues of modern philosophy the clarification of just this problem 

Dewey has been intensely concerned with the problem, because 
he recognized early in his career that mistaken notions about the 
status of physical objects stand in the way of successfully exploiting 
the potentialities of modern science for the enrichment of human 
life In particular, he has noted repeatedly and with untiring zeal 
the fatal import of the traditional dualistic interpretation of science 
for the other paramount issue of modern philosophy— the integra- 
tion of men’s beliefs about the world as derived from natural 
science, with the principles in terms of which men direct and eva- 
luate their private and public conduct. An interpretation of the na- 
ture of scientific objects which requires either the wholesale rejec- 
tion of ordinary experience as illusory, or the condemnation of the- 
oretical science as mere convenient fiction, makes impertinent the 
findings of natural science to the problems of human society Such 
an interpretation eifectively deprives the tried logic of saentiBc 
method of any authority in the treatment of morality, and kills in 
the bud the promise implicit in the scientific enterprise of freeing 
men from the bondage of frustrating custom. 

Dewey’s ultimate concern with the technical problems of the the- 
ory of knowledge is thus moral in intent. However, he has not been 
content with simply identifying the crucial issues of modern philo- 
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sophy; and he has never discussed them in merely moralistic terms. 
A long lifetime of sustained effort has gone into his attempt to 
solve these problems, and to solve them in a technically competent 
manner. His analysis of the status of scientific objects is indeed not 
written for the man who reads as he runs, and is inextricably linked 
with details in his often difficult account of the nature of know- 
ledge. Moreover, much of his discussion is carried on in the midst 
of a far-flung polemic against what he believes are outmoded views 
on the subject. For in his attempt to resolve the alleged impasse of 
modern science, an essential feature of Dewey s strategy consists in 
showing that the problem vanishes and becomes umntelligible, 
when once the traditional preconceptions which generate it are suc- 
cessfully challenged 

Dewey's analysis of the relation of scientific objects to matters of 
direct experience is rooted in one firm assumption which he does 
not always make fully explicit. The premise from which he oper- 
ates is that distinctions must be understood in terms of the concrete 
uses for which they are devised, and that in particular scientific 
ideas must be construed in terms of their identifiable functions in the 
context of inquiry. This assumption is unavoidable in any respons- 
ible analysis, and is in any case decisive. Unless? scientific concep- 
tions are construed in agreement with it, any proposed interpreta- 
tion of scientific discourse will be arbitrary; it will be based on pre- 
conceptions derived from some tacit philosophical commitments, 
rather than on the actual operative meaning of the language of 
science. 

It was Einstein who advised students of the methods of theor- 
etical physics to concern themselves, not with accounts scientists 
happen to give of what they do, but with their actual procedures 
and achievements. Long before this advice was given, and long be- 
fore it became fashionable to preach the virtues of functionalist or 
contextualist analysis, Dewey was practicing it with energy and a 
considerable measure of consistency. It is from this standpoint that 
he has conducted intellectual war into the camps of traditional 
philosophies of science; and by adopting that approach he has saved 
himself from much futility and avoided some serious errors. It has 
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prevented him from regarding scientific theory as merely a con- 
densed transcript of the immediate content of experience, as well as 
from attempting the impossible task of translating theoretical state- 
ments into statements about directly apprehended sensory qualities. 
It has led him to emphasize the continuity of refined scientific pro- 
cedures with modes of solving problems on more primitive levels 
of behavior, and to recognize in consequence that the conception 
of scientific theory as a system of mere fiction malces incompre- 
hensible the whole practical life of man It has enabled him to see 
that the adequacy or validity of ideas is not warranted by their sup- 
posed derivation from materials of sense, but rather by the conse- 
quences of their use. And above all, it has served him as the means 
for showing that science is not a disclosure of a reality superior to 
and incompatible with the things of ordinary experience. 


The central thesis of Dewey’s theory of science is that it does not 
disclose realms of being antithetical to the familiar things of life, 
simply because scientific objects are formulations of complex re- 
lations of dependence between things in gross experience. More 
specifically, the constructions of theoretical physics are viewed by 
him as intellectual means for organizing the discontinuous oc- 
currences of directly experienced qualities, as ways of thinking 
about matters m gross experience in order to obtain some measure 
of control over their histones 

It follows directly from this thesis that scientific discoveries con- 
cerning the conditions of occurrences of things in ordinary experi- 
ence cannot possibly impugn the objective reality of the latter. 
Why should the fact, for example, that the occurrence of heat and 
cold is contingent upon certain distributions of molecular energies, 
constitute ground for denying that the sun is hot or that snow is 
cold^ And why should the further fact that in the absence of defin- 
ite physiological conditions these qualities are not manifested, count 
as a reason for denying that heat and cold are objective features of 
those existential situations in which both the physical and physio- 
logical conditions are realized^ 
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To be sure, physics is not concerned with the physiological con- 
ditions for the occurrence of various qualities, for physics seeks to 
find relational orders of dependence that are invariant for all perci- 
pient organisms, and that are independent of the latter's presence 
or absence But what is canonical for physics is not therefore a 
measure of objective existence, and only an arbitrary preference, 
rooted m an influential intellectual tradition, will assign exclusive 
reality to invariant relational orders In point of fact, even the prop- 
erties which physics ascribes to its objects, such as mass, are mani- 
fested only under certain contingent if pervasive conditions Were 
every property which is relational in this sense denied a place in 
the objective order of nature, physics too should be regarded as deal- 
ing only with what is subjective The crux of the matter is that if 
only absolutely invariant universal patterns of relations are as- 
sumed to be genuinely objective, nothing that is individual, speci- 
fic, and limited can have any place in objective nature But those 
who adopt this criterion are then faced with the outrageous paradox 
of having relations without terms to be related as the sole furniture 
of genuine reality. Is the notion of a cat with a grin but no body a 
more fantastic conception of the way of things? 

Dewey's account of scientific objects is thus accompanied by a 
reaffirmation of the claims of gross experience But the naive rea- 
lism he defends is free from the dogmatic naivete so frequently 
associated with philosophies of common sense He emphatically in- 
cludes the various qualities of ordinary experience among the ul- 
timate furniture of the world. But he does not assume that the im- 
mediate apprehension of qualities constitutes knowledge of them. 
Knowledge for Dewey is always the terminus of tnqmry, and in- 
volves the establishment of relations of dependence between what 
is thus directly experienced and what is not. What these relations 
are, however, is not to be settled by intuition or authority whether 
the problem under consideration involves issues of physics, private 
morality or public policy. It is pre-eminently a matter requiring re- 
flective thought or experimental inquiry. 

Indeed, it is precisely in this context that the objects of science 
manifest their distinctive functions. It is m situations where one 
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seeks to discover the conditions upon which the occurrence of im- 
mediate qualities depends, that saentific objects serve as general 
schema for analyzing things of ordinary experience in terms of their 
systematic relations to other events and potentialities in nature Ac- 
cordingly, the postulated objects of theoretical physics are not things 
which in turn require to be sensed or directly experienced. When 
viewed in terms of their status identifiable in inquiry, they repre- 
sent ways of conceiving and ordering what is capable of being 
sensed and experienced. No legitimate puzzle resides m the fact 
that the objects of physical theory do not possess the qualitative dif- 
ferentia of things of everyday experience A mystifying puzzle does 
arise only if the former are converted by some dialectical presti- 
digitation into another set of individuals which require to be di- 
rectly encountered if they are to be adequately known. 


An impressive quantity of concrete evidence confirms Dewey's 
account of the status of scientific objects, but there are also diffi- 
culties which confront it Both supporting evidence and difficul- 
ties must now be bndHy examined. 

It is beyond reasonable dispute that at least one function of any 
scientific theory is that of a generalized directive for treading the 
complex maze of events with which men are directly confronted in 
gross experience. For as has already been noted, every inquiry into 
empirical subject matter is initiated and controlled by problems 
concerning matters that are encountered m such experience And 
every proposed resolution of such problems, every theory which 
aims to specify the conditions upon which the occurrences generat- 
ing these problems are contingent, must satisfy the minimal re- 
quirement of indicating factors to be found in gross experience 
through which those conditions can be identified. For otherwise 
problems are not solved, and theories are speculative fancies which 
cannot be checked by observational data. Accordingly, even when a 
theory postulates the existence of particles and processes which are 
quite unlike the materials of ordinary experience, the raison d^Stfe 
of the postulation is the enlarged and clarified understanding of 
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the mutual relations between these latter that the postulation may 
help to achieve. 

It would be superfluous to cite examples in which theoretical 
constructions do serve as guides for mastering men's environment 
—the full basis for this claim must be sought in the detailed history 
of the theoretical sciences and the technologies nourished by them. 
But apart from examples and history, the claim will be reinforced 
if attention is directed to some familiar features of physical theory 
and to certain circumstances of the use of such theory in inquiry. 

A striking trait of theories in the natural sciences, and especially 
of mathematical physics, is the absence of any mention m them of 
specific places and dates or of individual objects and events In con- 
sequence, these theories do not describe anything actually existing 
in any specified sector of nature. How then does such a theory ac- 
quire a specific import for specific problems dealing with specific 
spatio-temporal events, for example for a problem concerning the 
occurrence of a solar eclipse at some place on the earth’s surface^ 
The answer is well known. A theory can help resolve a problem 
concerning definite spatio-temporal occurrences, only if it is sup- 
plemented by special information about local configurations of 
events and objects which the theory itself indicates as being rele- 
vant, For solving the problem about the occurrence of an eclipse, 
for example, the special information needed includes the relative 
positions and diameters of the sun, moon, and the earth at a certain 
time. But the need for such supplementary information makes plain 
that a theory is a generalized formula for resolving a broad class of 
problems, and that one important function of the formula is to in- 
dicate pist what specific data must be secured about an actual situa- 
tion if a concrete instance of the class of problems is to be solved 
Accordingly, although a theory is not itself a description of what 
happens to exist, it is at the very least a generalized plan for guid- 
ing the direction of overt observation and experiment on what does 
exist. 

There is another feature of physical theory that deserves notice. 
The fundamental assumptions of many comprehensive theories are 
usually stated for so-called '*pure" or *'ideal” cases, and more gen- 
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erally theoretical statements are frequently formulated in terms of 
'‘limiting*' or “idear* concepts Such pure cases are rarely if ever 
encountered m experience, and limiting concepts, sometimes as a 
consequence of their mode of definition, cannot be taken as de- 
scriptive characterizations of anything that is experimentally identi- 
fiable. For example, no completely isolated physical systems occur 
in nature, though at least one of Newton's axioms of motion is 
stated for just such a system, and notions such as that of instantane- 
ous velocity or perfect elasticity are widely employed in mechanics 
even though no actual bodies can be directly subsumed under them. 
Nevertheless, pure cases and ideal concepts have significant uses in 
inquiry through their use it is possible to state with maximum eco- 
nomy and comprehensive generality what are the relevant factors in 
qualitatively diverse materials upon which the course of events de- 
pends, and thereby to state the mutual interrelations of apparently 
independent processes However, and this is the essential point, the 
systematic analysis that is achieved through the use of ideal con- 
cepts can be carried through only if these concepts are associated 
with explicit or tacit rules of overt procedure for handling materi- 
als of gross experience. For since ideal concepts are not directly ap- 
plicable to the objects of ordinary experience, these latter must be 
“cooked" and worked over if they are to be subsumed as “instan- 
ces" under such concepts A theory which uses the notion of perfect 
elasticity, for example, must be coupled with a set of directions 
that specify, even if only vaguely, how bodies are to be classified 
and ordered with respect to their elastic properties; otherwise the 
theory swims in a void, and cannot serve to illumine anything ac- 
tual But if such rules are inevitable supplements to viable theories 
employing ideal concepts, those theories will always contain as an 
essential component directives for discriminating relevant features 
in concrete subject matters. It is in part because these associated 
rules of procedure are frequently not formulated explicitly, that 
theories often seem so utterly remote from and even incompatible 
with what is encountered in direct experience And it is in part 
because scientific theories are frequently interpreted simply on the 
basis of their formal structure, and in disregard of the tacit rules 
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essential for their use in dealing with specific existential problems, 
that the function of theories as guiding principles for overt observa- 
tion and experiment is often ignored. 


It has been customary in the analysis and interpretation of sci- 
ence to distinguish between two types of theory. One type, various- 
ly labelled as ' macroscopic, ' 'phenomenological,” and "abstrac- 
tive,” is said to "abstract” determinate relations between macro- 
scopic, directly identifiable objects, and to eschew all hypotheses 
which assume "hidden” and "unobservable” mechanisms that oper- 
ate "behind” the manifest phenomena Newton’s theory of gravi- 
tation, Fourier’s theory of heat conduction, and classical thermo- 
dynamics, are the commonly cited examples of this type of physical 
theory, and Newton’s famous dictum ^^Hypotheses non jingo” is 
generally understood to mean that he declined to entertain theo- 
ries of any other type. The second type of theory, variously called 
"microscopic,” "hypothetical” and "physical,” does by contrast 
explicitly postulate unobservable particles, sub-microscopic pro- 
cesses, and mechanisms not open to direct observation, in terms of 
which the complex phenomena of gross experience are to be ex- 
plained and understood. Familiar examples of this type of theory 
are the numerous atomic and electric theories of matter. 

It IS by no means a closed issue whether the distinction between 
these two types of theory is either important or even well-founded, 
though this question will not be pursued here any further. The 
relevance of this distinction for the present discussion is that it 
helps to malce explicit the chief objection usually raised against the 
conception of scientific theory as being primarily an instrument for 
the conduct of inquiry. This conception is frequently acknow- 
ledged as illuminating and sound when it is stated for macroscopic 
theories. For in such theories no domain of events and individuals 
IS postulated which is distinct from the events and objects encoun- 
tered in ordinary experience; and accordingly, the scientific objects 
assumed by such theories are easily construed as structures of rela- 
tions between the materials of gross experience. But the situation 
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seenis to be quite different m the case of microscopic theories. The 
impressive successes of atomic and electronic theories of matter in 
predicting and bringing into systematic order a wide variety of phe- 
nomena, have convinced a good fraction of contemporary scientists 
that the scientific objects postulated by theories of this type are more 
than systems of relations between familiar objects, and that on the 
contrary these scientific objects are concrete individuals, possessing 
spatio-temporal locations and participatmg in dynamic transactions 
with each other. Although it is generally admitted that these scien- 
tific objects lack most of the qualitative traits which mark off the fa- 
miliar objects of experience, they are nevertheless believed to be 
physical constituents and parts of these latter. In brief, the scientific 
objects postulated by microscopic theories cannot, so the objection 
runs, be adequately regarded simply as conceptual means for or- 
ganizing and analyzing the objects and events of gross experience. 

It must be acknowledged that on this point Dewey is not free 
from ambiguity. On the one hand, he repeatedly asserts that sci- 
entific objects are general modes of activity, that they are discur- 
sively elaborated formulations of connections noted in experience, 
that they are correlations between changes, or that they are gener- 
alizations of existential conditions founded on a statistical basis. 
Careful readers of Dewey do not find it overly difiicult to see the 
congruence among these various characterizations. But on the other 
hand he must cause discomfort even to a sympathetic reader when 
he writes of swarms of atoms and electrons moving rapidly, or of 
atoms giving rise to qualities of bitter and sweet. For surely, modes 
of activity, formulations, correlations, and the rest, cannot intelli- 
gibly be said to engage m motions rapid or otherwise, or to give 
birth in time to sensory qualities. 

It is perhaps doubtful whether these apparent inconsistencies 
in Dewey’s statements can be reconciled, and the task will not even 
be attempted here. But something does need to be said in defense of 
his account of scientific objects against the critique which draws 
its ammunition from the prevalence of microscopic theories in mo- 
dern physics. 

It must be noted, in the first place, that the interpretation of sci- 
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entific objects as systems of relations between things encountered m 
ordinary experience and as generalized directives for analyzing em- 
pirical materials, is mtended primarily if not exclusively to be an 
account of the status and function of scientific objects in the con- 
text of inquiry. And as has already been indicated, whatever else 
may be validly said about theories that postulate sub-microscopic 
particles and processes, this much at least can be asserted with war- 
rant“their role in inquiry is that of directives for handling obser- 
vational materials and of formulations which express systems of 
relationships between such materials. For unless it were possible to 
connect such theories with things and events that are open to direct 
observation, the theories would contribute nothing to the resolution 
of the specific existential problems which generate them The * 'hid- 
den** particles and processes postulated by theories of this type thus 
serve as intermediary and auxiliary termini in the formulation of a 
system of relationships whose ultimate termini are features of 
things identifiable in gross experience. Accordingly, the cognitive 
function in inquiry of the postulated elements in microscope theo- 
ries is that of links in a system of conceptual means for treating 
effectively objects in familiar experience. 

In the second place, there is good reason to believe that at least 
in some cases the postulated elements of microscopic theories are 
best conceived as complexes of relationships, rather than as concrete 
individuals comparable with the substantial things of gross experi- 
ence. This IS not the occasion for arguing this point in detail or 
with reference to specific microscopic theories. However, it is at 
least worth noting that in the history of mathematics a similar 
conclusion has been repeatedly reached; for example, instead of 
construing complex numbers or the "imaginary** points of inter- 
section of curves as a distinctive and self -subsisting type of num- 
ber or point, it has been found possible to view these postulated 
"entities** as relational structures between the more familiar inte- 
gers or "real** points. A literal reading of the formulations of pure 
mathematics may therefore be a naive and misleading one, for such 
a reading may overlook the operative significance of what is being 
said. Similarly, a literal reading of the language of the modern 
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quantum theory may also be misleading, especially since this theory 
often uses familiar modes of speech (for example, the expressions 
'particle’' and "momentum”) in senses that are explicitly recog- 
nised to be analogical and metaphorical. There is indeed an influen- 
tial if not thoroughly consistent tendency among physicists today 
to dispense with interpretations of even microscopic theories in 
terms of pictorial models, and to see in the relations expressed by 
the pictorially neutral mathematical formalism the essential opera- 
tive content of such theories An example of this tendency is sup- 
plied by a recent commentator, himself a mathematical physicist, 
on the perplexities generated by the pictorial representation of light 
as both wave-like and corpuscular "The picture of what is hap- 
pening in an optical experiment can be construed in more than one 
way, and . different pictures, although they require different me- 
thods of mathematical treatment, yield the same end-result for com- 
parison with observational measures” (Sir Edmund Whittaker, 
Fiom Euclid to Eddington^ p. 138). Accordingly, there is much in 
the actual practice of modern physics to support the view that the 
postulated scientific objects of even microscopic theory should be 
taken to be patterns of relations rather than concrete individuals 
and processes. The conception of scientific objects as conceptual 
means for analysing and comprehending the things encountered m 
experience in terms of their mutual relations is thus not without a 
sound foundation. 

Nonetheless, the possibility cannot be excluded, certainly not in a 
wholesale fashion or on a priori grounds, that the postulated ele- 
ments of microscopic theories may be concrete individuals, and that 
the detailed empirical evidence may warrant the conclusion that 
these elements are more than patterns of relations. Dewey’s concern 
with natural science has focused primarily on issues of logic and 
method, and he has paid relatively little attention to this possi- 
bility His theory of scientific objects as simply conceptual means 
for the conduct of inquiry, can therefore not unjustly be charged 
with being an incomplete account of the nature and function of such 
objects. At the same time, it is worth noting that there is no incom- 
patibility between maintaining that scientific objects function as 
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conceptual tools m inquiry, and holding that in addition they play 
a role as elements in the executive order of nature An incompati- 
bility would be generated only if the former function of scientific 
objects were claimed to be their exclusive one. 

Dewey’s preoccupation with the instrumental role of scientific 
objects in inquiry is in part a consequence of his identification of 
knowledge as the outcome of inquiry into specific, individual ex- 
istential situations. When knowledge is so identified then, as he 
himself notes, 'The full and eventual reality of knowledge is car- 
ried m the individual case, not in general laws isolated from use in 
giving an individual case its meaning” {Quest for Certainty, p 
208) Indeed, though he recognizes that the word "knowledge” 
has many meanings, he maintains that in the sense he deliberately 
assigns to it, it has an especially liberal and humane meaning 

"It signifies events understood, events so discriminately pene- 
trated by thought that mind is literally at home in them. It means 
comprehension, or inclusive reasonable agreement. What is some- 
times termed "applied” science, may then be more truly science 
than IS what is conventionally called pure science. For it is directly 
concerned with not just instrumentalities, but instrumentalities at 
work in effecting modifications of existence in behalf of conclusions 
that are reflectively preferred. Thus conceived the characteristic 
subject-matter of knowledge consists of fulfilling objects, which as 
fulfillments are connected with a history to which they give charac- 
ter. Thus conceived, knowledge exists in engineering, medicine 
and the social arts more adequately than it does in mathematics 
and physics Thus conceived, history and anthropology are scienti- 
fic in a sense in which bodies of information that stop short with 
general formulae are not.” {Experience and Nature, pp. 161-162] 

Once this standpoint is taken, almost everything Dewey has to say 
about scientific objects is a direct consequence from it. But though 
the sense he selects for the word "knowledge” is not the expression 
of a personal whim or preference, and though his manner of identi- 
fying knowledge is supported by the long history of men’s efforts 
to master their environment, it is also evident that from other stand- 
points other things may require to be said about scientific objects. 
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For in the enterprise of science the word "'knowledge'’ is frequently 
employed, as Dewey quite readily acknowledges, to refer not only 
to the outcome of inquiry into concrete individual affairs, but also 
to the theoretical vision of pervasive orders in nature which inquiry 
makes possible. An account of scientific objects which ascribes to 
them an instrumental role for achieving knowledge in one of the 
several senses of this word, clearly does not constitute a fully ade- 
quate contextualist analysis of their function and nature. 


There are other philosophies than Dewey's which seek to defend 
the objective reality of common-sense objects. But unlike most of 
them, Dewey does not achieve his aim by viewing the whole of na- 
ture m terms of distinctions that are known to be relevant only for 
the human scene. He does not offer a resolution of the standing 
problems of modern philosophy by clothing all of nature with an- 
thropomorphic traits, or interpreting the course of cosmic events in 
terms of values that are of paramount concern only to men. The 
contmuity between man and nature which modern theories of 
knowledge have helped to undermine and which Dewey wishes to 
establish, does not obliterate fundamental differences between fea- 
tures that clearly characterize only human actions and those which 
are presumed to be common to all things without exception. What- 
ever else It may or may not achieve, Dewey’s philosophy of science 
does not offer a view of things that is more obfuscating than the 
one it wishes to replace. It is a genuine contribution to the clarifica- 
tion of a basic human enterprise. 

However, in spite of the brilliant dialectical skill with which 
Dewey develops his interpretation of science, and notwithstanding 
the substantial evidence that the history of science provides for it, it 
cannot be claimed that his views on this subject have won general 
assent. The difficulties of his literary style are notorious, and have 
handicapped even first-rate minds m their attempt to penetrate to 
the essentials of his philosophy. Moreover, his theory of logic is in 
effect and by implication a serious intellectual threat to social views 
whose chief support is tradition and authority, and it would be 
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utopian to suppose that antecedent ideological commitments on the 
part of his readers have not played a role in their evaluation of his 
conception of science. 

But there are also less external reasons for the hesitations which 
even those m full sympathy with Dewey's aims and over-all con- 
clusions have experienced with his account of natural science. The 
great William Harvey is reported to have said of Francis Bacon 
that he wrote about science hke a Lord Chancellor. Of Dewey it 
can be said with equal justice that he writes about natural science 
like a philosopher, whose understanding of it, however informed, 
is derived from second-hand sources. With rare exceptions, the il- 
lustrations he supphes for his major theses on the nature of physical 
science and its methods come from everyday inquiries of a fairly 
elementary kind, or from popularized versions of the achievements 
of theoretical physics. It is indeed curious that a thinker who has 
devoted so much effort to clarifying the import of science as has 
Dewey, should exhibit such a singular unconcern for the detailed 
articulation of physical theory. His writings often give the im- 
pression that however sound his views on the status of scienti- 
fic objects may be, they have been arrived at by a prion reasoning 
from general assumptions concerning the nature of Icnowledge 
which he takes to be warranted on other grounds. He does not 
use the language customary in discussions of scientific objects, pos- 
sibly because he believes this language to be so burdened with tra- 
ditional associations that in employing it one becomes hopelessly 
entangled in the preconceptions of dubious epistemologies. But 
however this may be, the general absence from his writings of de- 
tailed analyses of specific theoretical constructions, as well as his 
tendency to introduce distinctions that are not fully explained, have 
contributed to the feeling of inconclusiveness which many of his 
readers share. 

There is a disparaging sense, moreover, in which Dewey has 
been a lone wolf in the formulation of his ideas on science. His 
central views are in close agreement with conceptions that have 
been developed during the past half-century by eminent physicists 
concerned with the methodology of their discipline. Nevertheless, 
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though he is obviously familiar with many of these analyses, he 
does not appear to have been strongly influenced by them, and he 
cites them only rarely. But what is more to the point, he does not 
use these specialized and expert studies to the best advantage in his 
own discussions, and he employs home-grown arguments and for- 
mulations even where more convincing ones are readily available. 
This tendency no doubt contributes to the freshness of what Dewey 
has to say, but it also serves to isolate him from important and al- 
lied contemporary streams in the philosophy of science 

It IS not easy to escape the conclusion— a judgment which is 
perhaps true of all philosophic ventures— that Dewey’s discussion 
of the relation of physics to ordinary experience constitutes a pro- 
gram of work to be done rather than a systematically complete an- 
alysis, and Dewey is probable the last man on earth to suppose that 
nothing further remains to be said on the subject But it is a pro- 
gram which is accompanied by a refreshingly sane and wise per- 
spective on things, a clarifying conception of the significance of 
science, and a wealth of brilliant apergus. In stating it, he has suc- 
ceeded in showing beyond reasonable doubt that the traditional 
and fatal antithesis between science and ordinary experience is gra- 
tuitous, and he has thereby helped to remove some of the intellec- 
tual obstacles to the expansion of science and to the consequent en- 
hancement of human life In stating it, he has also entrusted to 
those who must succeed him m the endless task of criticism which 
is philosophy, an objective for whose realization the best energies 
of thinking men would not be misspent. 



Concerning a Certain Deweyan Conception 
of Metaphysics 


by Albert Hofstadter 


In the remarks that follow I shall try to indicate a problem— that 
of developing a general theory of the * 'involvements of things”— 
which may be appropriately conceived as the chief problem of me- 
taphysics, if metaphysics itself be conceived as an empirical disci- 
pline. This problem is suggested by a sequence of thoughts to be 
found in Dewey’s writings, particularly his Logtc I shall not discuss 
the actual metaphysics which Dewey has written in Experience and 
Nature and which he has employed m so many other investigations, 
nor shall I discuss the question whether and how far that system is 
is in accord with or fulfills the task to be outlined. The line of argu- 
ment will be this. Inquiry aims at settling the significances of 
things the significances of things rest upon the involvements of 
things, a general theory of involvement is needed to guide inquiry 
and to serve as background for criticism; this general theory is the 
theory of the nature of existence, or metaphysics 


In the Logic Dewey introduces the notion of a "sign.” He does 
not explicitly give a formal definition, but he says some things that 
suggest the possibility of a definition. The most important of these 
is the remark that 

. . existent things, as signs, are evidence of the existence of 
something else, this something being at the time inferred rather 
than observed.” [Logic ^ 52 ] 
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It IS not immediately apparent whether Dewey means that what 
a sign signifies must not be observed or whether he means that it is 
its being inferred rather than its being observed that counts in mak- 
ing the sign a sign (a) The phrase ”at the time” seems intended to 
suggest that the thing signified is not at the time observed but only 
inferred. This would fit in with the idea that prediction of what is 
not yet observed is a function essentially involved in the use of 
signs Also we frequently abandon the use of certain things as signs 
when we are able to observe the thing signified more directly. 
before a patient’s temperature is taken, the feeling of his head to 
the touch may act as a sign that he has a high temperature. But 
when his temperature is taken and discovered to be, say, 103^, we 
do not generally refer back to the feeling as evidence that he has a 
high temperature. I believe we do this because the thermometer 
reading is better evidence than the feeling, although if for some 
reason we suspected that the thermometer had a defect, we would 
return to the feeling as evidence, or look for something else. What 
is suggested, then, is that when we can make observations which are 
fairly direct, other more indirect procedures are abandoned, and 
the entities which were used as signs cease to be used. But (b) since 
observation of a thing often involves the functioning of parts or 
aspects of it as signs of it, it would seem that making non-observation 
of the thing signified a definitory condition would make the defini- 
tion too narrow, E.g. suppose I observe a cow. I see, let us say, some- 
thing which, if I am observing a cow, is its left side— for I cannot 
see all sides of a cow simultaneously. Since there can be cases in 
which I am duped by the left side of a skilfully prepared hide of a 
cow or a papier-mache prop, it can only be that what I see func- 
tions as evidence of the existence of a cow; and it seems unobjec- 
tionable to say that it is a sign of the existence of the cow. Still, in 
such circumstances, if there is a cow, I am said to observe a cow. 
Hence in observation something seen or otherwise sensed or ob- 
served may function as a sign of what is being observed. 

On the basis of these considerations I believe it preferable to 
assume that what is signified may also be observed; and I shall make 
this assumption in interpreting Dewey s remark. But whichever 
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inteipretation is made, the general trend of what follows will not 
be changed m any essentials. 

It seems also, however, that Dewey does not intend to use the 
concept of mference to define that of sign, for he says the converse, 
that the sign-significance relation defines inference {Logic, 54). It 
therefore appears that he wishes to use the concept of evidence for 
this purpose, in the sense in which one may speak of something 
existent being evidence for the existence of something else. Per- 
haps, therefore, this comes close 

A IS a sign of B in S if and only if 

( 1 ) A exists, and 

(2) A functions in S as evidence for the existence of B 
Here '"S’" designates a situation Reference to a situation (or some 
person, organism or observer) seems required in accordance with 
things Dewey says and also with his general position E.g, he says 
that smoke is a sign of fire ''only when the thing exists and is ob- 
served'’ {Logic, 52) and that clouds "may signify to us the proba- 
bility of ram” {ib., 53) Also as a general matter "the signifying 
property is not inherent but accrues to natural qualities in virtue of 
the special function they perform in inquiry” {ib , 528) 

Two points are of interest here* 

( 1 ) An existent, A, may function as a sign in what we may call 
an oblique capacity (Dewey does not use this word ) This occurs 
because of "error” with respect to A. What I mean will be clear 
from an example Suppose there is a puff of water vapor hanging 
over a house. Let A be this puff of vapor. Suppose that someone 
believes A to be smoke, not vapor, and suppose he takes it to be 
evidence of the existence of a fire in the house. Then A, the puff of 
vapor, functions as a sign of the existence of fire, but it is not as 
vapor or as known or believed to be vapor, but as believed to be 
something else, smoke, that this happens This shows that although, 
on the definition, a siga is always something existent, it functions as 
a sign not directly because it is what it is, but because of what it is 
"taken to be" in a given situation. 

(2) That whose existence is signified, B, need not in fact exist 
in order that A should function as a sign of its existence. This may 
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happen through (a) error with respect to A and correct inference 
to B starting from that error, (b) no error with respect to A but 
incorrect inference from A to B, (c) error m both respects. The 
above instance is a case of (a), namely, although A functioned as a 
Sign of the existence of a fire in the house, B, no such fire existed, 
error occurred with respect to A, and the inference was correct but 
failed to reach an existent because it started from an error. Still, A 
was a sign of fire. 

Both these points mdicate that the signifying relation is not a 
direct existential relation between two existences, but is mediated 
by virtue of the need for a situation in which A is to function as a 
sign. The signifying relation starts with something existent, A 
(though not necessarily with that existent ''as it is”), and is medi- 
ated through A’s being "'taken to be” something and also through 
A's being further taken as evidencing the existence of B It is true 
that Dewey says "existences are "related’ to one another in the evi- 
dential sign-signified function” and speaks of ""significance- 
connections in existence” {Logic j 55) But this is not the same as 
saying that the sign-signified relation is a direct, unmediated rela- 
tion between actual existents. 

The above two points also indicate that there is a distinction to be 
made between valid or warranted and invalid or unwarranted signi- 
fying (or, perhaps better, that there are degrees of validity of signi- 
fying). Valid signifying would then occur when A is correctly 
taken and when A’s evidential force is correctly estimated Or, at 
least, one would want to be able to formulate the conditions de- 
termining how "good” the interpretation of A and A’s evidential 
capacity is. Valid signifying could start from something existent 
and terminate in something existent, without "obliqueness” at 
either end. Thus if I see something which I judge to be smoke and 
I am right and if I infer that there is a fire below it and I am 
right, then some actual smoke signifies some actual fire. But even 
here, it seems clear, the signifying relation is mediative, occurring 
only because there is a situation including me as well as the smoke 
and fire. The smoke is produced by the fire regardless of me; but it 
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Signifies the fire vm a function determined by a situation including 

me. 

All this IS not new, since it has long been recognized on all sides 
that the sign-function requires essential reference to a sign-user or 
a sign-situation. I have mentioned it to emphasize the point that 
Dewey understands the sign-signified relation to be existential and 
that It IS existential in a very special way. There is always some- 
thing existent, A, which functions as a sign, regardless of whether 
it does so obliquely, i,e. regardless of whether the trait which it is 
taken to have and in virtue of which it is employed as evidence 
(hence used as a sign) is correctly or erroneously ascribed to it. 
There need not always be an existent, B, which is m fact signified, 
but the intent of the sign-user is nevertheless to reach an actual 
existent^ and signification fails of its function if we do not reach or 
come close to an actual existent as the entity signified Thus while 
the relation is * existential” rather than "logical” m the sense in 
which a meaning-relation is "logical” (although it is "logical” in 
the sense in which any functional relation intrinsic to the procedure 
of inquiry is "logical”), it is the actual existence of the entity that 
serves as a sign and the intent to reach a signified existent, rather 
than the actual existence of the thing signified, that makes the rela- 
tion "existential.” 

Further, an actually existent entity functions as a sign only with- 
in an encompassing and actually existing situation This situation 
need not be one of inquiry, since signification pervades experience 
in all its forms But whatever the form of the experiential situation 
may be, the occurrence within it of entities functioning as signs is 
an existential fact, and the kinds of entities functioning as signs 
and the ways m which they do this are factors in making that exist- 
ent situation what it is. 


In the special case of inquiry as a form of experience, this con- 
sideration becomes important for the following reason Inquiry is 
an actually existent process in the world. It is a process of trans- 
formation, in which the transformation occurs purposefully by 
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means of the application of a technique to a medium^ i.e. it is a case 
of m the generic sense of that term. In this process many 

changes take place* physical, chemical, vital, psychological, cub 
tural. All these changes are changes m existent things (which is 
tautological). Among these changes are changes m the vv^ays in 
which existent things function as signs. Changes in the functioning 
of things as signs are existential, like all changes. There can be 
changes in the functioning of existent things as signs because the 
sign-function is a function served by existent things. Now (as I 
shall argue below) it is Dewey's view that whatever other existen- 
tial changes are connected with inquiry, either as coordinate or 
subordinate processes or as processes within which inquiry is sub- 
ordinated, the process of transformation of the signifying function 
of actual things is the chief business of inquiry as a logical process. 
Thus inquiry is characteristically a certain kind of process of trans- 
forming actual things so that, as a result, they possess a certain 
characteristic mode of signifying. When and if this task has been 
well done, other forms of experience (or also other inquiries) are 
able to take over and use the product of inquiry It is, then, because 
the signifying function is existential, and because inquiry is chidfly 
a certain kind of process of making and transforming signs, that 
inquiry is a process of actual, existential production, le. that the 
”ob) ect” of inquiry is something existentially made and not some- 
thing existing antecedently to inquiry (just as a glass of orange 
jmce does not exist antecedently to squee 2 ing oranges) . 

For instance, before Freud a slip of the tongue did not signify a 
repressed wish. There were slips of the tongue and repressed 
wishes, and the repressed wishes (we shall suppose) tended to pro- 
duce the slips of the tongue, but the slips did not signify the 
wishes. That is, they did not function as signs, and hence were not 
signs. Freud made them into signs He made them into entities 
which are used as evidence for the existence of repressed wishes, 
Freud did not make the fact that repressed wishes tend to produce 
slips of the tongue; he did not make the repressed wishes or the 
slips of the tongue. He changed us and our culture (hence our 
situations) in such a way that, under certain conditions, when a 
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slip of the tongue occurs, we respond to it differently from how 
we did before Freud. This means that slips of the tongue now act 
in our situations as they did not earlier. A new ''power” has ac- 
crued to them, so that they have been "changed” too, not by being 
distorted or rearranged but by being enabled to operate m a con- 
text in which they did not earlier enter They have received the 
existential status of being signs of repressed wishes. 

This, I think, is an appropriate example of what Dewey means 
by saying that logical forms accrue to existents as the result of in- 
quiry and that the object of inquiry is made by and in inquiry and 
does not exist as such antecedently to inquiry. 

I wish now to argue that the above does represent Dewey*s 
view of the nature of inquiry, /.e. that on his view the characteris- 
tic function of inquiry as a logical process is the transformation of 
a situation which is problematic or mdetermmate m significance 
into one which is coherent and determinate m significance. I do not 
maintain that this is the only important feature of inquiry. For 
instance, I do not maintain that according to Dewey it is not the 
function of inquiry to settle (or aid in settling) more than fea- 
tures of significance in problematic situations But it seems to me 
that according to Dewey's ideas what is specifically "logical” about 
inquiry refers primarily and characteristically to the business of 
settling matters pertaining to Significance, 

Consider some direct statements by Dewey on this matter: 

"The heart of the experimental method is determination of the 
significance of observed things by means of deliberate institution 
of modes of interaction.” {Logic, 511] 

"The criterion for the validity of . . . hypotheses is the capacity 
of the new data they produce to combine with earlier data (de- 
scribing the problem) so that they institute a whole of unified 
significance.” {tb., 427] 

"Operations of experimental observation (1) narrow the field 
of relevant existential material and (2) effect intersections that 
converge towards a unified signifying force and hence to a unified 
conclusion.” [ib,, 318] 
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‘Inquiry is progressive and cumulative. Propositions are the 
instruments by which provisional conclusions of preparatory in- 
quiries are summed up, recorded and retained for subsequent uses. 
In this way they function as effective means, material and pro- 
cedural, in the conduct of inquiry, till the latter institutes subject- 
matter so unified in significance as to be warrantably assertible.” 
Db., 311 ] 

"It is true that problematic situations are such because of the 
existence of conditions which conflict as to their significance, thus 
constituting a disordered situation. Hence, a universal property of 
any inquiry is transformation into a situation unified or continuous 
insignificance*’ 531] 

These statements clearly indicate that on Dewey’s view inquiry 
readies its end, as a logical process, when it successfully achieves a 
whole of unified significance; the task of inquiry as a logical pro- 
cess is to reach such a whole. This does not mean that inquiry has 
no further consequences or that it is not instituted for achieving 
more than unification of significance. On Dewey’s view, it seems 
clear, inquiry in general does have further consequences and is in- 
stituted for further achievement 

For instance in a law trial the question may be whether or not a 
man has committed a crime and should be jailed. Beforehand it is 
uncertain and indeterminate whether or not he is to be jailed 
Hence the trial, which is a process of inquiry, is instituted to de- 
cide the issue. The trial ends when the judge pronounces sentence 
(supposing the man is found guilty). But the situation which 
evoked and led into the trial does not cease there; the jailer takes 
over and the man is jailed. The situation of a man sitting in jail is 
not the end of inquiry as a logical process; it is a consequence of 
the inquiry, however, since the inquiry was instituted to make 
clear what should be done with the man The appropriate end of 
inquiry as a logical process is the judgment of the judge. This 
judgment is "a settlement of an issue because it decides existential 
conditions in their bearing upon further activities: the essence of 
the significance of any state of facts” {Logic, 120 f .) . Thus it func- 
tions on the one hand as the outcome of inquiry and on the other 
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as a directive of future actions. In the former function it is logical, 
i.e, a product of inquiry, m the latter function it is practical, i,e. a 
guide for conduct. And (as I believe Dewey means) it is precisely 
because in its logical function it is a valid settlement of significances 
that it IS able to be effectively practical as a directive for the achieve- 
ment of the consequences. There is 'continuity” between the pro- 
cess and outcome of inquiry and action beyond inquiry just because 
inquiry is concerned with the significances of existential items. 

The same result appears when inquiry is approached from its 
problematic initiation. When is a situation problematic^ Not sim- 
ply when there is need, tension or conflict. The mdetermmate situa- 
tion from which inquiry starts is in itself "precognitive ” The first 
step of inquiry as such is "to see that a situation requires inquiry,” 
i.e, to adjudge it to be problematic (Logic, 107) But how is this 
done^ We would have at least to recognize that the original situa- 
tion IS indeterminate, namely, that it is confused, obscure, conflict- 
ing Such traits as these are constitutive of the indeterminacy that 
characterizes situations tending to evoke inquiry And each of 
them makes essential reference to significance According to Dew- 
ey's definitions (Logic, 106) a situation is (1) confused when its 
outcome cannot be anticipated, (2) obscure when its course of 
movement permits of final consequences that cannot be clearly 
made out, (3) conflicting when it tends to evoke discordant re- 
sponses. 

( 1 ) If we say that the outcome of a situation cannot be antici- 
pated, do we mean that no one could possibly anticipate it^ This is 
hardly the appropriate meaning What we mean is that the organ- 
ism m the situation cannot, as the situation then stands, anticipate 
the outcome. The organism would still be in the kind of situation 
which would evoke inquiry on his part even though someone out- 
side that situation could predict with unerring accuracy the entire 
futuie course of that situation. That is, the organism would still be 
in an indeterminate situation (which indicates that the indetermin- 
acy need not be causal indeterminacy) . And its confusedness would 
consist in the fact that its existential items do not function together 
in a coherent way so as to signify a determinate outcome to that 
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organism in that situation, but not necessarily to any observer in 
any more inclusive situation. 

(2) The obscurity of a situation is to be interpreted m a similar 
way. The final consequences that cannot be clearly made out can- 
not be clearly made out in that situation by that organism, although 
It remains possible that they could be made out by an observer in a 
more inclusive situation in which the former situation is subject 
matter. And not being able to be clearly made out consists in not 
being clearly stgmfied by existential items m the given situation. 

(3) Why IS there a tendency in a situation to evoke discordant 
responses^ Because some aspects or items signify one thing whereas 
some (even partly or wholly the same) signify something else to 
the organism in the situation. 

In all three cases the traits that constitute the indeterminacy of 
the situation and in virtue of which the situation can become prob- 
lematic have essential reference to significance. This, I believe, is 
what Dewey tells us when he says: 

’'Even were existential conditions unqualifiedly determinate in 
and of themselves, they are indeterminate in significance: that is, in 
what they import and portend in their interaction with the or- 
ganism.*' {Logic, 106-7] 

Thus from the point of view both of initiation and aim of in- 
quiry, inquiry is, as a logical process, one of transformation in sig- 
nificance of evidential function, in which a situation which is inco- 
herent in this respect is made over into one that is coherently unified 
in this respect. And I believe that examination of Dewey's treatment 
of any of the intermediate phases or subsidiary processes of inquiry 
would show that, on his view, they are to be understood as con- 
tributing each in its own way to the determination of valid signifi- 
cation. 

There is not space here for such a detailed examination, but it 
may be worth while to refer bridfly to the case of the inductive and 
deductive phases of inquiry. The inductive phase "'surrounds'* (so 
to speak) the deductive phase; the latter has only an intermediary 
function. Induction, first, is a process by which antecedently exist- 
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mg conditions are modified so as to obtain data which indicate or 
possible solutions or hypotheses. Second, it is also a pro- 
cess by which data are obtained which test proposed hypotheses In 
between the suggesting and the testing of hypotheses there is the 
process of deductive development of them. The function of deduc- 
tive development is to obtain from the hypotheses such if-then 
propositions as will direct experimental observations to yield new 
testing data When the two processes of induction and deduction 
work hand in hand they combine to constitute inquiry as a logical 
process. The aim is to '"institute a whole of unified significance” 
(Logic j 427) And the interrelation of the two processes is so ar- 
ticulated as to work toward this outcome: 

"The propositions which formulate data must, to satisfy the con- 
ditions of inquiry, be such as to determine a problem m the form 
that indicates a possible solution, while the hypothesis in which the 
latter is formulated must be such as operationally to provide the 
new data that fill out and order those previously obtained. There is 
a continued to-and-fro movement between the set of existential 
propositions about data and the non-existential propositions about 
related conceptions.” 

We may conclude, then, that in Dewey's theory of inquiry the 
signifying function plays a predominant role and that the aim of 
inquiry, as a logical process, is institution of a situation m which 
the phase of significance is unified and coherent. 


Dewey introduces the words "connection” and "involvement” 
(as synonymous) in order to designate "that kind of relation sus- 
tained by things to one another in virtue of which inference is pos- 
sible” {Logic^ 55). It is clear that by "things” he intends to refer 
to entities of various sorts, not only substantial individuals, e.g. 
changes, conditions, traits {cf. Logic, 278). 

The way in which he introduces "involvement” seems at first 
Sight to suggest that he means to identify it with the sign-signifi- 
cance relation; for he distinguishes three senses of "relation”— 
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(1) relations of symbol-meanings to one another, (2) relations of 
symbol-meanings to existence, (3) relations of existences to one 
another m the evidential sign-signified function— and he then in- 
troduces three terms for relations— ( 1 ) '‘relation,*’ (2) "refer- 
ence,” (3) "involvement” or "connection”— with the apparent 
intent that they correspond to the three senses of "relation ” 

However, upon closer scrutiny, it appears that while "relation” 
and "reference” are meant to correspond exactly to the first two 
senses, "mvolvment” is not meant to correspond exactly but only 
to be closely connected with the third sense, that of the sign- 
signified relation. That is, as I read Dewey, "involvement” is not 
intended to designate the sign-significance relation but a relation 
which is closely connected with the latter. 

Although in the above definition Dewey speaks of involvement 
as a relation in virtue of which inference is possible (so that one 
might be led to thinlc that he means to designate by "involvement” 
the sign-signified or evidential relation, since inference is said to 
be defined m terms of this), he also speaks a little further on (55, 
bottom) of "the connections in things in virtue of which some 
things are evidential of other things” (my italics). (I believe that 
he means here to refer to connections in virtue of which some 
things are validly evidential of the existence of other things, just as 
I believe he means in the definition to refer to the possibility of 
valid inference ) Now to speak of connections in virtue of which 
things are evidential is not to identify those connections with the 
evidential relation but to distinguish them from it. Such connec- 
tions, if they exist, would be conditions of the existence of (valid) 
signification, but not instances of it. (Cf. for example- "Inference 
is conditioned upon an existential connection which may be called 
involvement. The problems of inference have to do with discovery 
of what conditions are involved with another and how they are in- 
volved. . . . The essential consideration is that the relation is a 
strictly existential one, ultimately a matter of the brute structure of 
things” {LogiCfll^), 

And if we consider an instance of involvement we see that it is 
not, as such, an instance of the signifying relation, but is rather 
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such that, if discovered, it can be employed to institute a valid sig- 
nifying relation. For example 

''The sudden and excessive rise of the customary level of a river 
IS involved m heavy ram storms and involves mth its occurrence 
perils to life and property, impassable roads, etc/' 278] 

It is clear that to say that a sudden and excessive rise of the custom- 
ary level of a river is involved in a heavy ram storm is not to say 
that the latter signifies the farmer, if by ''sign” we mean an existent 
something which functions in an organism-environment situation 
as evidence of the existence of something else. For there need not 
be an organism-environment situation m which the heavy ram storm 
figures as evidence at all. It impheSj together with our knowledge 
of the general characteristics of man-environment situations, that 
a heavy ram storm can be a valid sign of rise in river level. But of 
course that is a different matter. If we assert that heavy ram storms 
and rises m river levels are items in a relation of environment, then 
we are speaking about an existential connection different from that 
of sign and thing signified; though it remains true that if a heavy 
ram storm does involve a rise in river level, then a heavy rain storm 
can become a valid sign of such a rise 

I take it, then, that Dewey does not mean to identify the relations 
of involvement and of sign-signified, but to relate them very closely, 
so that involvements are conditions of the possibility of valid sign- 
signified relations, both involvement and sign-signified being ex- 
istential relations. 

If this is correct, then certain consequences follow. ¥mtf whereas 
an existent functions as a sign only within an organism-environ- 
ment situation, existents are related by involvement generally, 
both outside and inside organism-environment situations For in- 
stance, the contact of an acid and a base may, m a given inquiry, 
be taken as a sign of the occurrence of a process of neutralization, 
but acids and bases may also interact so as to neutralize each other 
even if this process does not occur in an inquiry, they are involved 
in a chemical interaction "outside” (m causal independence of) 
inquiry. 
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Second^ whereas the signifying functions of things are character- 
isttc products of inquiry, the involvements of things are not. Thus 
the contact of acid and base is made into a sign of a process of 
neutralization by inquiry, but the fact that acids and bases combine 
to neutralize is not made by inquiry In an inquiry we can make an 
acid come into contact with a base, but after that it is the acid and 
base that do the interacting, and would do so, if in proximity, even 
if there were no inquiry in progress 

Thrd) it IS only because there are involvements of things which 
are causally independent of their occurring within inquiries that 
inquiry can do what it aims to do, make reliable signs Unless acid 
and base reacted in a characteristic way, we would not be able to use 
the conjunction of acid and base as a valid sign of a process of 
neutralization. This, I believe, is what Dewey means when he says 
that involvement is a relation m virtue of which the evidential re- 
lation (or, I think we should say, valid signification) is possible. I 
think he means that we should have no good reason for believing 
that the contact of acid and base validly signifies the occurrence of 
neutralization unless we had reason to believe that it was a character- 
istic trait of the interaction of acid and base that it issues in neu- 
tralization. (The converse also holds.) It cannot, of course, be true 
that the reason why acids and bases neutralize is that we have sim- 
ply decided to make the conjunction of acid and base a sign of 
neutralization. Existence is malleable, but only because there are 
existential involvements which can be exploited for the purpose. In 
transforming existences we do not transform the basic involvement 
relations m virtue of which the transformation is possible. 

There is no contradiction between Dewey's view that the object 
of inquiry is produced or constructed in the course of inquiry and 
the view that the purpose of inquiry is to ascertain those involve- 
ments by virtue of which the problematic situation may be settled in 
its significances. Dewey does not abandon his * 'connective realism" 
(the theory that existence as such is characterized by involvements) 
when he asserts that inquiry is not concerned with ascertaining fixed 
traits of antecedent existence but with ordering and settling prob- 
lematic situations. At least he doesn't if one understands (or mis- 
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understands^) him, as I have, to mean that what inquiry does is to 
settle the significative functions of items with regard to the prob- 
lematic situation. For in order to achieve this settlement— which is 
the objective of inquiry, such that existences when they get their 
appropriate significative functions are achieved objects {Logic, 
118-9)-— one has, as well as possible, to discover just those inde- 
pendently existential involvements by virtue of which significative 
functions can be validly assigned. On this interpretation, which 
seems to me to make good sense of what Dewey says, connective 
realism is the counterpart to logical instrumentahsm, for it is only 
in terms of connective realism, or something like it, that logical 
instrumentalism has a ground to stand on. Give up connective real- 
ism, and logical instrumentalism becomes what critics of Dewey 
have often maintained it to be, a neo-Hegelianism in which exist- 
ence mdependently of inquiry is a kind of formless matter, almost 
nothing, and in which knowing makes not only its logical form or 
significative function but all its form or definite character, including 
its forms of connection. Knowing then becomes no longer the art 
of existentially fixing the significances of things validly, but the art 
of making the world. 

Now to be sure, the art of fixing the significances of things val- 
idly involves testing. Otherwise both data and theories remain in the 
stage of mere suggestion And in actual experimental operation, 
where solution of the problem requires decisions to be made and 
acted upon, the process of testing is a process of doing and making. 
Here solving the problem in fact entails the making of a specific 
thing, the doing of a particular act, etc. In this action the ideas and 
''facts” are tested as to whether significances have been rightly as- 
cribed But, of course, this does not mean that in making a thing or 
doing an act we make the characters of existence in virtue of which 
things can be made or acts done. I cannot find a passage in Dewey 
which suggests this. That may be due to oversight on my part, 
although the general tenor of his thought, together with considera- 
tions of consistency and intelligibility, would seem to prohibit any 
such theory. 
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The above consequences of the distinction between signification 
and involvement begin to indicate the importance of the latter idea 
for (1) theory of knowledge and (2) metaphysics. 

( 1 ) If there are involvement relations, as Dewey suggests, such 
that it is in virtue of them that evidence and inference are possible, 
then there is suggested also a possible approach to the so-called 
problem of induction. In the first place, an involvement relation 
would be an explanatory reason for the possibility of a valid evi- 
dential relation. Thus if we were to ask, *'Why can A be a valid sign 
of the answer might be, '‘Because A is a condition (or conse- 
quence) in an interaction involving B as consequence (or condi- 
tion).” (This IS obviously too simplified, but it will serve to indi- 
cate what IS meant. ) And similarly, in general, the existence of in- 
volvements would constitute an explanatory reason for the possibil- 
ity of evidential relations "Why can there be A’s which validly 
signify B's^ Because there are A’s and B’s which are involved in 
interactions.” Thus there is suggested a general existential theory in 
terms of which the nature and possibility of the functioning of 
existent things as evidence could be accounted for 

Furthermore, if we had a general theory of the involvements of 
things, in the sense of a theory of the general kinds and connections 
of involvments or the general structure of involvement relations, 
this would serve as a hypothesis which might guide inquiry in the 
selection and ordering of data, hypotheses, etc. A remark of Rus- 
sell’s is very suggestive in this context: 

"Owing to the world being such as it is, certain occurrences are 
sometimes, in fact, evidence for certain others, and owing to ani- 
mals being adapted to their environment, occurrences which are, in 
fact, evidence of others tend to arouse expectation of these others. 
By reflecting on this process and refining it, we arrive at the canons 
of inductive inference. These canons are valid if the world has cer- 
tain characteristics which we all believe it to have. The inferences 
made in accordance with these canons are self-confirmatory and are 
not found to contradict experience. Moreover they lead us to think 
that we shall have mental habits such as these canons will on the 
whole justify, smce such mental habits will be biologically advan- 
tageous ” {Human Knowledge, p. 496] 
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With a few changes these comments would seem to apply to our 
situation. Because the world is as it is (because it is such as to have 
a particular structure of involvement relations) certain occurren- 
ces are sometimes, in fact, capable of being used validly as evidence 
for certain others. To the extent to which we are well-adapted to 
our environment, entities which are in fact related by involvement 
to others tend to be employed by us as signs of them, and inquiry 
is the process by which we try to achieve such well-adaptedness By 
reflecting on the process of inquiry when it is efficiently practiced, 
we arrive at the canons of scientific method. These canons are valid 
to the extent to which they make it possible to make successful in- 
ferences, /. e to construct good signs And since it is m virtue of 
involvements that good signs are possible, the canons are valid to 
the extent to which they reflect the generic features of the involve- 
ment structure of the world Inferences made in accordance with 
such canons will tend on the whole to be more successful than in- 
ferences made in any other way. 

But with these changes, there would still remain a major differ- 
ence between Russell’s approach and the one here suggested. For on 
Russell’s view such canons of inductive inference (or as we should 
rather say, inquiry) are themselves immune from test, being virtu- 
ally a synthetic a pnon condition for the very possibility of an evi- 
dential relation; whereas on the view here suggested the canons 
would be formulated on the basis of a conception of the involve- 
ment structure of the world which is itself an outcome of previous 
inquiries and is subject to considerations of adequacy or inade- 
quacy, like any scientific theory, on the basis of how well it works 
m aiding us to achieve the goal of inquiry. 

Nor does it seem that there is a petitw prmcipn committed. We 
make the hypothesis, suggested by the results of previous inquiries, 
that there is a certain world structure. On the basis of this hypo- 
thesis we formulate some canons of inquiry. We try to use these 
canons to make signs, or inferences, and we decide whether or not 
to retain the canons by considering their effectiveness for the pur- 
pose No specific world-hypothesis is then logically necessitated as 
a presupposition of inquiry. Rather the suggestion is that some 
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world-hypothesis could and should function to order inference, and 
that the one that does this best is the one entitled to be used. Unless 
we believed that there was some structure of involvement in exist- 
ence, we would have no reason which could explain why there 
could be anything of the nature of a valid, determinate and speci- 
fic evidential relation; although we might simply operate blindly 
and make inferences by pure chance or arbitrary dictum. Thus a 
theory of a particular mvolvement structure of existence would act 
as a device fulfilling a basic function in inquiry, that of selecting in 
advance the general features of hypotheses to be advanced, data and 
samples to be selected, methods of inferring from data and samples 
to hypotheses, so helping to order and regulate the process of in- 
ference. Without such a theory (smce there is always an infinite 
number of hypotheses which might be advanced) the choice of 
which general types to consider for further testing would be un- 
regulated and a matter of blind choice; and similarly for data, sam- 
ples and methods of inference. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, it is necessary to re-empha- 
size here that such a theory of involvement stmcture would not be 
a pnort synthetic but would develop out of inquiry in its progres- 
sive and cumulative growth. 

The above remarks are plainly only vague and preliminary. But 
It seems to me that they point to a significant alternative in don- 
temporary theory of knowledge, one that deserves to be considered 
and its consequences realized before our minds are made up on the 
answer to the problem of induction. 

Also It is interesting to note that on such an approach, the the- 
ory of knowledge would depend on a metaphysical base which 
would itself be developed empirically in the course of inquiry. 

(2) A general theory of tiie involvements of things would not 
only serve as a basis for formulating general canons of inference, 
but would do this because it would constitute a theory of the struc- 
ture of existence. And in this latter aspect it would be nothing oth- 
er than an empirical metaphysics in the sense in which Dewey 
speaks of metaphysics in Experience and Nature. I do not mean 
that it would be the partiailar metaphysics which Dewey himself 
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develops in that book, but rather that it would answer to the idea 
of metaphysics which he outlines chiefly m the final chapter, * 'Ex- 
istence and Value The question how far the metaphysics of Ex- 
perience and Natme corresponds to and fulfils the task outlined m 
that chapter is itself a special problem and would need special con- 
sideration which cannot be given here. 

According to the task as outlined there, metaphysics (as an 
empirical discipline) is to function as a "ground-map of the pro- 
vince of criticism, establishing base lines to be employed in more 
intricate triangulations” {Expedience and Nature, 2 ed , 413). It 
IS enabled to do this because its specific aim is to discover and for- 
mulate "the generic traits manifested by existences of all kinds 
without regard to their differentiation into physical and mental" 
{lb,, 412). Thus Dewey argues that there is a specific function 
which metaphysics is to serve, and that there is a specific aim which 
it has as a form of inquiry and theory, and that there is a connec- 
tion between the two, namely, that metaphysics is able to fulfil its 
specific function because its specific aim, if achieved, would be what 
was needed for that function. 

This matter may be expressed more generally. There is first the 
over-all function of philosophy, which, as love of wisdom, seeks 
to achieve that world-orientation or W eltanschauung in the light 
of which life can be guided both individually and socially toward 
its best fulfilment. As such, philosophy is more than a theory of 
the nature of the existential world because it involves commitment 
to values, their pursuit and ordering. As a general theory of exist- 
ence, however, metaphysics is an important part of philosophy. 
And the reason is clear. 

"The more sure one is that the world which encompasses human 
life is of such and such a character (no matter what his definition) 
the more one is committed to try to direct the conduct of life, that 
of others as well as himself, upon the basis of the character assigned 
to the world. And if he finds that he cannot succeed, that the at- 
tempt lands him m confusion, inconsistency and darkness, plung- 
ing others into discord and shutting them out from participation, 
rudimentary precepts instruct him to surrender his assurance as a 
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delusion; and to revise his notions of the nature of nature till he 
makes them more adequate to the concxete facts m which nature is 
embodied. Man needs the earth m order to walk, the sea to swim 
or sail, the air to fly. Of necessity he acts within the world, and in 
order to be, he must in some measure adapt himself as one part of 
nature to other parts.’' 414] 

Thus metaphysics receives its function of being a ground-map of 
criticism because it is to be employed as a part and organ of philo- 
sophy in the enterprise of the wise conduct of life, and it is able to 
serve this function because its speafic aim is the discovery of the 
'‘nature of nature” or the general nature of the world of actual ex- 
istence. 

Let us ask, then, what it means to speak of an empirical disci- 
pline whose aim it is to discover the nature of nature or the constit- 
uent structure of nature , 422). 

According to Dewey, as I have argued, all inquiry aims at render- 
ing determinate the significances of existential things. This affords 
one way of describing the difference between ignorance and know- 
ledge. In a state of ignorance, existential items appear isolated to 
us. They are disconnected with respect to their significances. They 
do not “portend.” We simply have them in experience, as immedi- 
acies. But when rdflective thought or inquiry gets to work, this situ- 
ation is changed. Reflection introduces “secondary” objects, the 
objects of refined and scientific experience, whose role is to explain 
the objects of “primary,” crude experience, to enable us to grasp 
them with understanding: 

“ . . . they lay out a path by which return to experienced things is of 
such a sort that the meaning, the significant content, of what is 
experienced gains an enriched and expanded force because of the 
path or method by which it was reached. Directly, in immediate 
contact it may be just what it was before— hard, colored, odorous, 
etc. But when the secondary objects, the refined objects, are em- 
ployed as a method or road for coming at them, these qualities 
cease to be isolated details; they get the meaning contained in a 
whole system of related objects; they are rendered continuous with 
the rest of nature and take on the import of the things they are 
now seen to be continuous with.” iib.,31 
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It IS hardly necessary to quote from The Quest for Certainty on 
the relational character of scientific objects, since this point is so 
central m Dewey’s thought that anyone who has even thumbed 
leaves in that book will have noted it. The entire function of scien- 
tific inquiry is to reach those relations in virtue of which we may 
travel in thought from one existential item to another, and hence in 
virtue of which given items are capable of signifying other items. 

Also, it is clear that if the aim of reflective thought is to make 
this institution and development of the signifying function pos- 
sible, it can do so (on Dewey’s view) only m so far as it aims at 
the discovery of involvement relations. Indeed it is precisely the 
problem of inference (which uses discourse as a necessary but in- 
termediary instrument) to discover ^^what conditions are involved 
with one another and how they are involved” (quoted above, from 
Logic^ 278) . And if we remember that on Dewey’s view the func- 
tion of discourse is intermediary (being that of developing implica- 
tions on the basis of relations of symbol-meanings, with an ulti- 
mate view toward the fulfilment of the inferential function) , it also 
becomes clear that the aim of inference on the whole is not to be 
distinguished from that of inquiry as such. Inquiry aims at making 
full and rich inference possible, and inference, aided by the inter- 
mediary function of discourse, is the procedure by which inquiry 
advances. And this means that inquiry or reflective thinking is able 
to do what it does only because it aims at discovery of involvement 
structures. To know is to grasp validly existences m their relations ^ 
i. e, m their involvement structures, (But since to put items togeth- 
er according to their involvement structures requires that items 
which do not belong together be eliminated, knowing also includes 
determination of the absence as well as the presence of involve- 
ments.) 

From this it immediately follows that the aim of metaphysics, 
as a general theory of existence, is the discovery of the basic types 
of involvements and their relationships. That is, metaphysics as an 
existential discipline would seek to discover what ultimate kinds of 
contexts there are in which items are connected by involvements, 
and how these contexts are related among themselves. 
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And from this it becomes clear why metaphysics can be a ground- 
map of criticism If understanding consists in grasping existential 
items in those involvement contexts by viitue of which the items can 
be significant, then metaphysics would provide a general undeistand- 
mg of things It would lay out the general ground of significance, 
the field of involvements of existences, leaving the particular fea- 
tures to be inserted in accordance with the particularities of the 
situation. And if, as Dewey thinks, criticism of values means view- 
ing values in the context of their conditions and consequences, the 
general theory of involvement structures would, by describing the 
basic types of involvement structures in virtue of which there are 
any such things as conditions and consequences, provide the ex- 
istential backgroimd for estimating values. 

If what has been said above is correct, then the notion of in- 
volvement stands at the center of both theory of knowledge and 
metaphysics and also provides the background for the search for 
wisdom. It accordingly becomes an important problem to identify 
cases of involvement and to give an analysis of the meaning of the 
term. Unless this is done it is hard to see how one could begin to 
work systematically at a general theory of the involvements of 
things. I have not attempted such an analysis here, my purpose be- 
ing rather to suggest the need for it. But if I am right, it should be 
next on the agenda. 



Dewey’s Theory of Language 
and Meaning 


hy PaulWienpahl 


'The topic of meaning is certainly one of the most important m 
contemporary philosophical discussion . . [M&E., p 353]'^ 

"J^st what the meaning of an expression is— what kind of object 
—is not yet clear, ... a defimtion [of meaning] would be a funda- 
mental contribution at once to philology and philosophy/* [N on 
E&N., p. 120] 

Dewey’s analysis of human behavior in the contexts of aesthetics 
and inquiry has resulted in a well-developed theory of language. 
Because of certain characteristics of Dewey’s work this theory is not 
stated in one place in a specific volume or essay. It is spread through 
numerous books and papers. Since analysis of language is found 
increasingly useful in various philosophic problems, it is important 
on this occasion to consider Dewey’s theory explicitly as a theory of 
language. In the spirit of Dewey’s work it is of further importance 
to consider possible applications of the theory to problems which 
he himself has not made.^ 

* All references to Dewey's and other works will be given by abbreviations in 
brackets. The key to the abbreviations occurs in the bibliography at the end of 
the article. 

*The writer is aware of the responsibility he assumes, particularly in taking 
results of Dewey's work out of their contexts. For Dewey's theory of language 
is spread throughout his writings because of that characteristic of his approach 
to philosophy which regards every problem and its solution as occurring in a 
context. Therefore, full reference to Dewey's works is given. Further check on 
the accuracy of the presentation of Dewey's theory may be had by consulting 
the indexes to Dewey's books under the following heads* meaning, symbols, 
language, communication, formulation, proposition, media, terms, idea, essence, 
universal and general 
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This paper summarizes certain basic features of Dewey’s theory 
and applies them to the general problem of nominalism vs realism. 
In particular, I wish, a) to set forth some of the basic results of 
Dewey’s analysis of language, especially those concerned with sci- 
entific or cognitive language, and b) to apply these results to an 
explanation of the traditional pair of concepts denotation-exten- 
sion and connotation-mtension-meaning. The discussion will show 
that an important confusion in the analysis of the concepts is clari- 
fied by these features of Dewey’s views The confusion concerns 
the explication of 'meaning’ and has resulted in rendering diffi- 
cult a thoroughgoing nominalistic approach to language analysis by 
involving us in references to subsistent or abstract entities such as 
the null-class and propositions which are nonlmguistic, objective 
entities even when they are false. 

The fundamental principle of Dewey’s theory of language is 
that language is a tool used in transforming some phase of the raw 
material of experience into new objects according to some purpose. 
If the purpose is prediction and control, the language is scientific. 
If the purpose is the enhancement of direct experience, the lan- 
guage IS aesthetic The material of both ait and science is the inter- 
action of the living organism with its environment Art and science 
differ in the media (means) by which they deal with this interac- 
tion The differences in media are due to the differences in function 
of art and science. [A. as E , pp 319-20] 

These media, the languages of art and science, can be understood 
only in terms of the functions they fulfil Thus scientific language 
can be understood only in the context of inquiry Its function is to 
make possible prediction and control. Artistic language, which in- 
cludes dancing, ritual, painting, music, etc., can be understood only 
in terms of the acts of expression and experiencing for its own 
sake (feeling and doing, without reference to something to be 
brought about outside of the present experience). 

Linguistic media (symbols, words, gestures and art objects) 
have two essential characteristics. In the first place, they objectify 
an idea if their function is scientific, or an emotion if their func- 
tion is aesthetic. That is to say, they make the idea or emotion cap- 
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able of being experienced by more than one organism.^ In the 
second place, linguistic media make possible ideas and emo- 
tions or what Dewey also calls meanings The media make ideas 
possible because, by being attached to overt responses (sensory and 
motor) , they permit the later occurrence of so-called implicit re- 
sponses, that IS, responses in the absence of the existential stimu- 
lus which originally produced the overt responses. Dewey some- 
times calls implicit responses vicarious experiences. In one sense 
of the term "'mental,'’ mental life consists in these implicit re- 
sponses. The media make emotions possible because they work to- 
gether with ideas in the transformation of a mere impulsion into 
an ordered release of organic energy Particularly in the case of 
what are usually called linguistic media (words and gestures), the 
media exercise their peculiar function by being attached to organic 
processes, responses, (formulating the responses, Dewey says in 
the Logic) and by being manipulable. We sometimes describe this 
character of being manipulable by saying symbols are conventional 
Both types of linguistic media communicate because they can be ex- 
perienced by more than one organism. 

Another essential feature of Dewey's theory of language is that 
It explains language as a continuation of biological activities, not 
as something ready-made man invented to communicate thoughts 
and ideas he already had It is apparent that Dewey's method of an- 
alysis includes as a requirement of successful explanation the condi- 
tion that that which is to be explained be examined not only logi- 

*It IS important to note terminologically that whenever Dewey writes about 
language he uses the words ‘conceptual/ ‘ideal/ ‘ideational/ 'intellectual/ 
‘non-existential/ ‘an essence/ ‘a form/ *a meanmg/ *a notion/ ‘property/ 
‘a term/ ‘a species/ and 'a umversal’ to refer to elements of events or situa- 
tions in such a way that it is a necessary though not sufficient condition that the 
event or situation contain biological activity When he uses ‘existential/ ‘exist- 
ences/ ‘fact/ 'factual/ 'a kind/ ‘thing’ and ‘traits’ to refer to elements of 
events or situations, biological activity is not necessarily understood to be a 
component of the event or situation In less Deweyan terms, Dewey uses the 
first set of words to refer to an occurrence in an organism and the latter set 
for occurrences outside of an organism The less Deweyan way of making this 
point is dangerous because, in violating the essential reqmrement of Dewey’s 
view that the organism not be separated from the environment, it leaves the way 
open for supposing that certain occurrences in an orgamsm are ‘intrinsically’ 
non-existential as distinguished from occurrences ‘outside* an organism. [L,,p 33] 

I am indebted on this and other points to the critical help which Dr. Herbert 
Fingarette rendered in various discussions we had concerning Dewey’s views 
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cally but genetically and empirically. Originally language func- 
tioned to coordinate the behavior of one organism with that of an- 
other, /. e., for com-munication. Only later was it given what we 
today call scientific and artistic functions For Dewey the exist- 
ence of man’s mental life, the having of ideas, making predictions, 
inferring, etc., are dependent upon, indeed are, linguistic behavior. 

Other tenets of Dewey’s theory result from analysis of the way 
in which linguistic media make prediction and control, and expres- 
sion possible. We are concerned here to develop mainly those parts 
of the theory which explain prediction. For this purpose we shall 
suppose that the remainder of Dewey’s work on language consists 
in explications of the explicandum 'meaning 

Dewey has given a number of explications because the teim has 
a number of uses both technically and in everyday language ’Mean- 
ing’ has been and unfortunately still is variously used where ’de- 
notation,’ ’connotation,’ ’intention,* ’intension/ ’designation,’ 
’signification,’ etc, may be used Dewey’s explications have al- 
ways been clear, but his use of ’meaning’ has seemed ambiguous 
because he has relied on context rather than explicit mention to in- 
dicate which of the various senses he is using when the term occurs 
in his writing without explication. Therefore, I have invented 
names to separate the several meanings of ’meaning.* These names 
are inserted in parentheses following any occurrence of ’meaning’ 
wherever it is necessary to distinguish the usage of that occurrence 
from other usages.^ 

* Whether Dewey consciously employed this device is unimportant. I make 
the supposition because it is a convenient way both of stating important parts 
of Dewey's theory and of understanding that theory 

^By 'explicate' and 'explicandum' I have in mind roughly what Carnap does 
[M & N , pp 8-9] More precisely, explication consists m tramhtmg an am- 
biguous or puzzling term into a term or terms which in the context of the 
process of explication are not ambiguous or puzzling Such terms may them- 
selves subsequently require explication This does not impair their uses as ex- 
plicata when they occur as such B g., an explication of "meaning" as it occurs 
in 'what does he mean to say* is given roughly by Vhat does he want to say ' 

Early positivists thought explication required "translation" into the terms of 
physics Explication has also been interpreted as requiring "translation" of ail 
terms into sensationalxstic terms The view of explication employed in the paper 
is no less nominalistic in intent than earlier versions, but takes the "translation" 
of puzzling terms into terms about the use of which there is no question as soffi- 
ci^t to make an explication 'Table,* for example, is ordinarily used without 
difficulty, 'proposition' is not The former does not require explication, the lat- 
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The consequences which a thing or an event has or produces 
either m us or on other things are sometimes called the meanmg 
{existential) of a thing or event Dewey also refers to the connec- 
tion between a thing and its consequences as a fact relation. In this 
sense the meanmg of striking a match is a flame. It is this sense of 
"meaning” we sometimes have in mind when we ask "What does 
this thing mean^” [M&E., p 348, A. as E., p. 342; E&N., p. 192, 
EmExL , p 246] Dewey also distinguishes proximate and ulterior 
meanings (existential). 

Proximate meanings (existential) are immediate consequences, 
ulterior meanmg (existential) the long-run consequences, which are 
usually changes m human behavior. [E&N., p. 200ff ] 

The relation between thing-signifying and thmg-signified is 
sometimes named by ‘meaning * Dewey calls this relation sign/- 
f cation, [M&E, p. 342; L, p. 55] In this sense of ‘meaning’ 
we say "smoke means (signifies) fire” This relation of meaning 
(signification) occurs between things or events only m a context 
of biological activity. Things mean (signify) only for an organism, 
/. e,j for a creature capable of having ideas. 

The individual existential thing or event for which a word stands 
IS Its denotative meaning. Thus, this utterance of ‘smoke stands 
for this smoke [L. chp. 13] Concrete terms have denotative mean- 
ing Denotative meaning must not be confused with symbol mean- 
mg (see below) ‘Smoke’ denotes smoke but it means (symbol 
meaning) ‘fire.’ Mathematical terms have no meaning (denota- 
tion). [£., chp 20] 

Extensional meaning is the group of existential things or events 
for which a word stands. For example, the extensional meanmg of 
‘cow’ is the group comprising all existing cows. Words which 
have extensional meaning are called generic words by Dewey. Thus, 
‘concrete’ and ‘generic’ are better considered as referring to dif- 
ferent uses which certain words have, namely, of standing for in- 
dividual things or events (meaning denotatively) or for groups of 

ter does If that explication results m terms which are usable without question, 
we say 'proposition* has been explicated In the context of Dewey’s view, 
"usable without iquestton" would be equivalent to "usable successfully in in- 
quiry " 
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things or events (meaning extensionally) Some words have either 
use in different contexts {e.g , ’cow' ) , some have only one use {e.g,, 
Taul'). [L, chp, 13] 

The connotatwe meanmg is the habit of operation on existential 
things or events for which certain words stand. Dewey calls such 
habits umversals. [WAU., p 268, L. chp. 13] Abstract words, e g , 
’whiteness/ connote or have connotative meaning. They do not 
have denotative or extensionai meaning. Although Dewey does not 
exphcitly mention this, it must be observed that many words are 
used sometimes denotatively, sometimes connotatively For ex- 
ample, length' is sometimes used to denote the length of an ob- 
ject However, when we are speaking of length as a pioperty or 
universal, length' is being used connotatively to stand for the op- 
eration (now habitual) which we perform to get what we denota- 
tively mean as the length of this object 

A type of meaning only abstract terms have is comprehension 
The comprehension of a word is the group of operational habits 
for which It stands Thus, ’triangularity' stands for the group of 
habits for which ’right-angle triangularity,' ’scalene triangular- 
ity/* etc., individually stand Connotation and comprehension are 
the analogues for abstract words of denotation and extension for 
concrete words. [L., chp. 13]® 

® Words are used concretely to stand for individual things or events, or their 
traits {e g , di table, or its color) Words are used abstractly to stand for opera- 
tional habits or what Dewey also calls properties (eg, portability, the habitual 
response of carrying) Dewey apparently believes there are individual things or 
events in the world, but not that the things which are members of kinds have 
anything tn common such as existential properties, except in the sense of *com- 
mon’ according to which we respond in a similar (common) fashion to many 
things What is common, therefore is the habit of response, the unity of which 
IS no more mysterious than the unity of an arm or leg. People have habits as 
organic entities in the same way they have arms and legs as organic entities It 
is these habits which produce the similar responses, not some ’'similarity” in the 
things responded to And each instance of a habit, of couise, has no more in 
common with other instances than one horse has with another What instances 
of habits have in common is the habit, just as movements of an arm have the 
arm in common [WAU., L, p 252iF] 

Compare with Wittgenstein’s rope example in what sense do a ship and a 
dock have anything in common when a rope is connecting them, since no part or 
strand of the rope runs all the way from the ship to the dock ^ 

The use of the concept of habit may suggest difficulties For example, what 
exactly is a habit ^ It seems, howeves, that in ordinary use the term "habit” is no 
more questionable than 'arm' or *leg ’ We recognize that a person has a habit 
by a process similar to that by which we recognize that he has legs Questions as 
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The mtenswnal meaning of a word is the set of traits a group 
of objects have which form a kind. The intension of 'man/ e.g,^ 
IS ail the cases of thinking, eating, etc , which individual men per- 
form. [L. chp. 13] 

Designation is either denotation or connotation, that is, what- 
ever a symbol stands for. This includes existential things and events 
and organic habits. All terms designate, some denote and some con- 
note [L., chp. 13] 

We come now to the central explication of ‘meaning* in 
Dewey’s theory* meaning as idea. Meaning in this sense is the 
non-overt or implicit response an organism makes to any other re- 
sponse, overt or implicit, which acts as stimulus. For example, 
when we say, “What does this mean for this organism.^” we might 
as well say, “What implicit responses is the organism making as a 
result of this stimulus^” 

The existence of implicit responses depends upon linguistic me- 
dia or symbols. That is, a response can only become and becomes 
implicit, or has an implicit occurrence, when the behavior of using 
a symbol has been attached to it by conditioning. The implicit re- 
sponse IS the behavior which consists in using the symbol. Thus we 
have an implicit response for smoke because we can utter aloud or 
to ourselves ‘smoke.* A characteristic feature of an implicit re- 
sponse is Its manipulable character; that is, it can occur when the 
original stimulus which produced the overt response which has 
been replaced by the implicit response is no longer present The 
new stimulus is another implicit response (uttering a symbol). 
The implicit response which constitutes the response to the other 
implicit response which acts as stimulus is the meaning of the re- 
sponse acting as stimulus (see symbol meaning below). Implicit 
responses are ideas. In closer keeping with everyday language, an 
idea is an implicit response which consists in uttering a symbol to 
oneself. Producing symbols “out loud’* is spealcmg or writing 

A given implicit response or idea stimulates another implicit 
response because the overt responses in connection with which the 


to the nature of habits, therefore, appear to be questions for the physiologist 
and anatomist rather than the philosopher. 
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implicit responses were developed by conditioning had frequently 
formed a sequence in the organism's experience For example, hav- 
ing frequently experienced smoke followed by fire (having an ex- 
perience of smoke followed by an experience of fire), and having 
been conditioned to the implicit response of uttering 'smoke' in 
connection with smoke and 'fire' in connection with fire, an organ- 
ism can make the implicit behavior of uttering 'fire' when stimu- 
lated by the implicit behavior of uttering 'smoke ' Implicit re- 
sponses are symbol-behavior Once an organism has developed sym- 
bol-behavior the latter may be stimulated by any response, implicit 
or overt The symbol-behavior can be carried on in the absence of 
further overt response In this case the organism is thinking 
Meanings as ideas are universal in two respects a) they are ha- 
bits of responses which many people have, and b) as habits of re- 
sponse they can be stimulated by many individual things or events 
For example, the habit of using the word 'dog' can be stimulated 
by this dog or that dog ^ 


The concept of meaning as idea or implicit response leads easily 
into that of meaning as symbol meaning. The meaning (symbol) 
of any symbol is another symbol. [Peirce, L , p 55] For example, 
'smoke' means (symbol) 'fire.' It is possible to spealc of a rela- 
tion between symbols as the meaning (symbol) relation. It is in 
virtue of this relation that we say, "Smoke means fire " Because of 
the symbol meaning Dewey says a word has meaning (symbol) only 

^Tbe explication of 'meaning' as implicit response or idea occurs in the 
following references Q for C , p 151, Peirce, EinExL., pp 51 and 432, E&N , 
pp, 187-8 ; also wherever Dewey discusses fixing and formulation, for he holds 
that symbols fix or formulate overt responses enabling them to "occur” as im- 
plicit responses Put otherwise, implicit responses stand for overt responses 

We develop habits of implicit responses just as we develop other habits For 
example, we have the habit of using the word 'table ' The distinction between 
type and token is the same as the distinction between habit of implicit response 
and a given implicit response. 

It IS interesting to observe that by means of the notion of the universality of 
ideas in Dewey’s sense we have the beginning of an explication of "similarity,” 
Eussell’s final universal Consider, foi example, that in speaking of the univer- 
ssathty of a habit we do not have to say that a habit is universal because it can 
he stimulated by a number of smtlar things. The word 'similar’ is unnecessary 
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m a system of words [L., p. 49] and claims that a symbol is a 
meamng (symbol) , [L., pp 51 ff]. And apparently Dewey prefers 
to use the word 'meaning' only in connection with symbols, and 
hence, implicit responses or ideas. 

Strictly speaking, since the meaning (symbol) of a symbol is 
given by another symbol, meaning (symbol) is "expressed in" or 
IS a property only of sentences. Thus, there are two kinds of mean- 
ings (ideas) . an implicit response, and two implicit responses 
related to each other by a connection which is the organic analogue 
of the connection between thing-sigmfying and thing-sigmfied. 
This organic connection is the meaning (symbol) relation. The 
meaning (idea) of a sentence is two responses connected by this 
relation. Dewey calls responses related in this way when they occur 
in the context of inquiry pro positions A sentence differs from a 
proposition because a sentence is a series of marks on paper or of 
sounds, whereas a proposition is a series of related implicit re- 
sponses which originally produce the physical tokens. A sentence 
can occur in a book, a proposition cannot [L., pp. 172, 225, 
384 ff] A sentence can be removed from its original context, a 
proposition cannot Since Dewey holds we can understand things 
only as parts of contexts, he holds that studying language merely 
by studying sentences will not be successful. 

For analytic purposes it is important to notice that meaning as 
idea must be distinguished from the meaning oj an idea. Meanings 
as ideas are implicit responses {j.e,, producing symbols) . The mean- 
ing of an idea, the content, is the overt response or habit of response 

in this connection because it can only mean that this group of things stimulate a 
given habit That is, the notion of similar things can be replaced by the notion 
of things which stimulate a habit. And the only sense in which a habit is xmi- 
versal is the sense in which any individual object is universal 
Mention should be made of Dewey’s use of G. H. Mead’s concept of the 
significant symbol. This is the view that marks, sounds and gestures become 
symbols (linguistic media) by occurring in situations involving two or more 
organisms under such circumstances as to insure that the responses of all the 
organisms to the gesture are similar. [SS.] Dewey employs this concept to ex- 
plain how sounds and gestures become words, and how it is that a given 
symbol can have the same meaning (as meaning of an idea, for which see below) 
for several organisms A symbol can have the same meanmg for several organ- 
isms because its initial uses occur in contexts involvmg several organisms. 
[WAU] 
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for which an implicit response stands. Thus, the meaning of a 
proposition (Dewey's use) is a pair of related overt responses 
which "occur” implicitly as a proposition. It is the meaning of a 
proposition which non-Deweyans refer to by 'proposition.' Dewey 
uses 'proposition' so as to include the suggestion that it is a pro- 
posal because of his views concerning the essential function which 
language performs in inquiry. 

Since the production of any sound, mark or gesture can become 
an implicit response (implicit responses as well as words as marks 
on paper or soimds are in this sense matters of convention), and 
since a sentence as uttered in the context of inquiry is the result of 
a group of implicit responses, different sentences can "express” the 
same proposition (ordinary uses) . For example, the response which 
consists in uttering 'dog' might just as well have been associated 
by conditioning with overt responses to cats as the implicit response 
of uttering 'cat.' 

The meaning (idea) of a sentence, Le , a proposition, must be 
distinguished from the meaning (symbol) of a sentence The mean- 
ing (symbol) of a sentence is another sentence, just as the meaning 
(symbol) of a word is another word. We might call the meaning 
(idea) of a sentence sentential meanings and the meaning (sym- 
bol) of a sentence propositional meaning. In this respect Dewey's 
theory of language shares with Peirce's a feature either ignored or 
inconsequentially treated by other theories of language and mean- 
ing This feature is connected with that which Peirce called Third- 
ness. Symbols, according to Peirce and Dewey, differ from natural 
signs in the following respects. First, they are conventional. Sec- 
ondly, they exhibit thirdness. Smoke means (signifies) fire not 
smoke. Similarly, 'smoke' means (symbol) "fire” not smoke. 
Meaning (symbol) is the analogue of signification. The character- 
istic of being a sign is reference to something else. Symbols differ 
from natural signs in having two relations of reference, designa- 
tion and meaning (symbol). Natural signs have no analogue for 
designation.® 

® In addition to the above explications of ’meaning’ Dewey gives many others, 
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The explications of 'meaning’ as meamng (idea) and meaning 
(symbol) enable Dewey to show how language functions in con- 
texts of prediction and control which is one of the purposes of 
language as a tool for transforming some phase of the raw material 

some of the more important of which are as follows 

“Meaning” is used in place of 'intention* We spean of meaningful activity 
having in mind intentional or purposeful activity. [Q for C, p 151, E & N., 
•pp 184-5, A asE, p 59] 

Sometimes when we speak of the meaning of an utterance we might as well 
speak of its purpose Thus, the meamng of a sentence, S, is to coordinate the 
behavior of speaker and hearer. One of the meamngs (purposes) of language 
IS the coordination of behavior. This is why the “utterances” of a phonograph 
are meaningless They do not coordinate the behavior of speaker and hearer [K 
as SR, p 354, E & N, pp 184-5] 

Sometimes in speaking of the meaning of a tool, we might as well speak of 
the use to which the tool can be put We say a sentence has meaning (use) in- 
dependently of particular circumstances I can say, “This dog is brown” in the 
presence of Prince, Rover, etc [WAU, p 255] When we speak of the scientific 
meaning of a sentence we sometimes have reference to the fact that it is being 
used in inquiry The aesthetic meaning (use) of an utterance is its use for ex- 
pressing emotions or enjoyment 

A cansumatory meaning is an idea whenever it occurs out of the context of 
inquiry ^ t e , when it serves a non-instrumental or non-sign function [M & E , 
p 348, EinExi , pp. 13, 14] One of the meanings of an art object is the idea 
or ideas it causes in so far as they are not used inferentially or for purposes of 
prediction Dewey says that consumatory meanings are not used Consumatory 
meanings are sometimes called intrinsic meanings It is possible that for purposes 
of aesthetics consumatory and intrinsic meamngs might be distinguished 

Immanent meamngs are ideas which have been repeatedly and successfully 
used For example, when a sailor has repeatedly experienced the crack of bolt 
ropes and been led to expect that a sail has broken loose, the crack of bolt ropes 
has meaning (immanent) for him We say that a thing has meaning in this 
sense when we recognize it For a landsman the noise is a crack, for the sailor 
it is a sail broken loose A crack and a sail loose are the respective meanings 
(immanent). [M&Ei, p 349jff] Dewey uses *object’ technically to refer to 
things which have immanent meaning as distinct from those which do not 
Whatever ideas a situation stimulates are sometimes called the meaning {sug- 
gestion) of the situation For example, flames mean (suggest) fire However, 
we also tend to speak of a suggestion of which we are sure as a meaning, re- 
serving suggestion for an idea of which we are not sure When a suggestion 
occurs in the context of inquiry we sometimes use the word 'hypothesis' to refer 
to It Sometimes hypotheses are called expectations or anticipations [EinExL, 
p 49, T, p 109] 

The emotion an art-object expresses or which it can help to bring about in a 
viewer is sometimes referred to as the meaning {emotional) of the art object 
[A as E , p 73-4] Dewey explicitly demes that any linguistic medium has what 
Stevenson calls emotive meaning [E. SM and L ] 

We say a thing or event has meaning {epctnnsk) when it is one which stim- 
ulates ideas in us, i e,, when it can be used as a sign. Dewey uses the term 
'referential meaning' as a way of referring to its extrinsic meaning wh^ a 
thing is used as a sign 'Intrinsic meaning’ is a way of referring to extrinsic 
meaning of a thing when it is not osed as a sign, i.e,, roighly, when the thing 
does not occur in a context of inquiry. [EinExL , p. 246] When intrinsic mean- 
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of experience into new objects. Implicit responses (ideas) are 
ways of responding which enable an organism to control its experi- 
ence in the sense that such responses do not commit the organism 
to further overt response as is the case if the organism responds 
overtly instead of implicitly. For example, if I respond to what 
seem to be flames in a building by running, no other overt response 
to the flame situation is possible m the situation in which I origin- 
ally see the flames If my response, however, is by implicit behavior 
{te,j symbol-behavior or thinking), my initial overt response to 
the flames may be either running away, approaching them, etc , de- 
pending on what my thinking about the situation indicates. Symbol 
behavior allows an organism to explore the possible consequences 
of a situation without participating actively in those consequences 
and thus losing control of its active response. Implicit response 
under certain conditions is prediction. Control of overt responses 
and hence of the total situation involves prediction. 

Carnap has suggested that the traditional distinction between 
denotation and extension on the one hand and intension, conno- 
tation and meaning on the other contains two related distinctions. 
The first distinction is generally that between the value distribu- 
tion of a propositional function and the function itself, more par- 
ticularly and familiarly between a class and a property. The second 
distinction arises m connection with that which Carnap calls the 
name-relation, the relation between a name and whatever it names. 
This is the distinction of nominatum and sense or meaning [M & 
N., pp 126-7] I now wish to show that Dewey’s analysis of lan- 
guage indicates that there are more than two distinctions involved, 
that they have been confused and that Dewey’s analysis enables us 
to explicate whatever pairs of terms are required without referring 
to subsistent or abstract entities. We shall see that reference to 
such entities has resulted m part from confusing these distinctions 
and in part from ignoring the biological origins of language. 

mgs are involved in an sesthethic context, they are sometimes called aesthetic 
meanings. [A.asE., p, 73-4] 

The essence or essential meaning of a thing or event, according to Dewey, is 
that sequence of ideas which an organism has selected by reason of interest from 
the total jpossible ideas a thing can stimulate as the meaning (idea). 
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We have found that Dewey makes the following distinctions in 
the types of meanings terms have. Generally, terms have two uses* 
concrete and abstract. They are used concretely when they are used 
to stand for existential things or events, m which case they either 
denote (stand for an individual thing) or mean extensionally 
(stand for a group of things) . They are used abstractly when they 
stand for operational habits (connotation) or groups of related 
operational habits (comprehension) Thus, for the pair of con- 
cepts traditionally referred to by 'denotation’-'extension’ and in- 
tension’ -'connotation’ -'meaning,* Dewey has the pairs denotation - 
connotation, extension-comprehension and the pair of uses con- 
crete and abstract 

It is the distinction between concrete and abstract use (without 
the refinements of Dewey’s denotation, extension, connotation and 
comprehension) which present philosophers of language, such as 
Carnap, Church, Eaton, C I. Lewis and Quine sometimes seem to 
have in mind when they write respectively of extension-intension, 
denotation-sense, denotation-connotation, denotation-intension and 
designation-meaning Thus, Church [RC, p 301] holds that the 
denotation of a predicator is a class {i.e , Dewey’s extension) , the 
sense of a predicator is a property {t,e,, Dewey’s connotation) , and 
the denotation of unicorn’ is the null class (Dewey would say 
that 'unicorn’ has neither denotation nor extension, it connotes ) . 
Carnap indicates that that which he has in mind by extension and 
intension is roughly the same as that which Church has in mind by 
denotation and sense. [M & N , pp 23 and 125]^ I will show that 
the other authors seem to have this distinction in mind after I call 
attention to the other distinctions Dewey makes. 

Dewey’s analysis requires a further distinction in connection 
with the concrete and abstract uses of terms All terms designate 
or stand for something Words concretely used designate existen- 

® Dewey’s distinction between denotation and extension is apparently given in 
Carnap’s work by the distinction between, say, predicators and individual expres- 
sions which have their own kind of intension and extension [N&N , p 32fF] 

Terms are words which can be used concretely or abstractly Logical con- 
stants are probably a different kind of word altogether There is not space to 
discuss them here 
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tial things or events and words abstractly used designate habits. 
Designation includes denotation, extension, connotation and com- 
prehension m Dewey’s use. Words in their concrete use, however, 
stand for something in two ways. They stand for an existential 
thing or group of things and they stand for an habitual response to 
those things. As implicit responses, that is, they replace the overt 
response to the thing, the response which would be made were the 
thing present in the experience of the organism m a non-linguistic 
context. Thus, words in their concrete use have, so to speak, an 
extia-organic and an organic 'Reference,” whereas words in their 
abstract uses have only an organic 'Reference.” 

The distinction between concrete and abstract use is made with 
respect to the notion of designation or standing for something 
Dewey’s theory of language requires a further distinction between 
designation and something else which we have called symbol 
meaning, or what may hereafter be called meaning. The distinction 
between designation and meaning is exemplified in the case of a 
concrete word as follows the designation of “smoke” is smoke, 
the meaning of 'smoke’ is 'fire’ (more strictly, a meaning of 
^smoke’ is 'fire’). All words which are used abstractly or con- 
cretely have both designation and meaning. Thus, designation and 
meaning constitute a second pair of explicata for the explicanda 
denotation-extension and mtension-connotation-meanmg in their 
traditional uses.^^ 

Although a traditional distinction, has been made between this pair, no 
proof that the distinction was necessary was given till Frege [S&B ] Generally 
Frege's argument is that we must distinguish the nominatum and sense of an 
expression to account for the difference between analytic and synthetic proposi- 
tions. Frege evidently used *nominatum' as Dewey uses 'denotation' and the 
use IS clear His use of 'sense' is, however, puzzling. I have shown elsewhere 
[F’s S&B ] that the sense of a word may be interpreted within the limits of 
Frege’s proof as the word itself as a mark on paper or a sound Thus, the 
nominata of 'Morning Star’ and 'Evening Star’ are the same, but their senses 
differ. However, it will be seen that Dewey’s analysis of language furnishes 
further possibilities for explicating sense For the sense of a word may be the 
overt response for which it stands. Furthermore, it may be the symbol meaning 
Since concrete terms designate in two ways, we have therein a further explana- 
tion for the confusion in explicating denotation-extension and intension- 
meanmg-connotation in connection wholly with designation (Dewey’s use). 
The proojf that is, that a distinction between the two sets is required will allow 
for a distinction either between two kinds of designation which we find in the 
case of concrete terms, or between Dewey's designation and meaning. 
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Designation and meaning as applied to words have analogues for 
sentences, referred to in Part I as sentential and propositional 
meamng. 

The distinction between concrete and abstract use, and designa- 
tion and meaning has been made clear only by Dewey However, 
most explications of the connotation-meaning-mtension member 
of the traditional pair imply Dewey’s further distinction. The im- 
plication seems to have been confused by a view that any distinc- 
tion has to be made wholly with respect to designation (Dewey’s) , 
in Dewey’s terms, that words have designation but not meaning 
and "meaning” is a kind of designation. 

Eaton \_Log2Cj chp vi] was close to avoiding the confusion, but 
apparently only because he was less explicit than more recent 
writers. He distinguished denotation and connotation and terms 
extensionally and intensionally used, and defined extension as the 
class of things to which a general term refers and the connotation 
of a general term as "all the other terms ne^essanly tmphed by it ” 
\Logtc, p. 243] The view of the connotation of a term as other 
terms is similar to Dewey’s notion of meaning. However, the con- 
text of Eaton’s writing in this connection does not make clear 
whether he is always aware of the distinction between designation 
and meaning, or t e., between a thing and a word. For example, he 
employs the word 'universal’ mdiscriminately to refer to words 
and universals, sometimes indicating a universal is a word and 
sometimes indicating it is something non-lmguistic like a Platonic 
entity. 

Carnap’s concepts of extension and intension also embody the 
confusion between designation and meaning. He says, "two desig- 
nators have the same extension . =df they are equivalent” and 
"two designators have the same intension . . .=df they are L-equiva- 
lent. . . .” [M&N., p. 23] He also writes that the extension of a 
predicator (say, 'white’) is a class, its intension a property The 
extension of a sentence is its truth value, its intension a proposition. 
The use of the concept of L-equivalence with its possible relation 
to "necessarily implies” suggests that Carnap has a view of inten- 
sion which is similar to Eaton’s connotation. However, the phrase 
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*'have the same intensions/' Carnap’s search for "'suitable entities” 
which are intensions and his view that a proposition is a non- 
linguistic non-organic entity show that he does not make the dis- 
tinction between designation and meaning The phrase "have the 
same intension’ or referring to words as having the same intension 
suggests that the intension is something non-linguistic to which 
the words refer This suggestion is supported by the search for 
suitable entities which are intensions and is confirmed by the view 
that the intension of a sentence is a non-linguistic, non-orgamc 
thing Thus, since the meaning of a word as Dewey describes it is a 
word, it follows that Carnap’s distinction between extension and 
intension is not that between designation and meaning. 

C I. Lewis’ explanations of what he calls denotation and inten- 
sion are similar to Eaton’s distinctions [A of KV , pp 39 S and 
chp. vi] The intension of a term is ""the conjunction of all other 
terms which must be applicable to anything to which the given term 
would be correctly applicable.” He holds that the intension of a 
term is other terms. Thus, there is a resemblance to Dewey’s con- 
cept of meaning. However, the view that any of the terms which is 
part of the intension of a given term ""must be applicable to any- 
thing to which the given term would be correctly applicable” in- 
dicates a confusion between Lewis’ intension and denotation. Ac- 
cording to Dewey "fire’ is a part of the meaning of "smoke’ but 
it is certainly not applicable to anything to which '"smoke” is appli- 
cable. The same observation must be made with respect to Eaton’s 
"'necessarily implied,” Carnap’s ""L-equivalence” and W. V. Quine’s 
"synonymous,’ which are used to explain ""meaning.”^^ These are 
all concepts connected with designation not meaning (Dewey’s). 

Furthermore, within intension Lewis distinguishes linguistic 
meaning and sense meaning. As far as I can make out this is sim- 
ilar to Dewey’s distinction between a word (as the implicit response 
of uttering a sound) and the overt response or habit of response 
for which it stands (designates). The distinction between linguis- 
tic and sense meaning is essential, but the reference to both as a 
type of intension further indicates that Lewis’ intension is not com- 

^3 According to Qume '"the meaning of an expression is the class of all the 
expiessions synonymous with it.*' [N on E&N , p 120] 
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parable to Dewey*s meaning and that it is in fact not clearly dis- 
tinguished from Lewis’ denotation. 

It may now be seen that Dewey’s analysis of language bears on 
the problem of nominalism vs, realism in three ways First, his in- 
terpretation of linguistic, and hence intellectual activities as a 
continuation of biological activities furnishes explications for vari- 
ous uses of 'meaning* in terms of organic activities such as habits, 
responses and implicit responses. Further understanding of these 
terms is the task of the biologist and psychologist, but for ordinary 
purposes the terms are clearly and easily used 

Secondly, Dewey’s analysis helps us with the puizzle about uni- 
versal by placing it in a new context It enables us to see at least 
in one way that the universal with which knowledge and discourse 
deal or which constitute knowledge and discourse are either habits 
of overt response or habits of implicit response. It illuminates the 
earlier nominalists’ insistence that universals are words by showing 
us more clearly what words are It replaces the search for an objec- 
tive counterpart of concepts, things "outside the mind,” with the 
study of the behavior of biological organisms, or contexts in which 
there is biological and linguistic activity. We see that the phenom- 
ena of universality and meaning, the traditional "objects of knowl- 
edge” are a type of organic activity, that there is no problem of an 
existential counterpart to mental activities conceived in isolation 
The "objective meanings” are other organic activities. Knowledge 
and communicating knowledge have indeed "to do with univer- 
sal” as Plato maintained, but the knowledge and communications 
are the universals.^^ 

Finally, Dewey’s distinction between designation and meaning 
helps us with the puzzle about universals in another way by clarify- 
ing the confusion with respect to denotation-extension and inten- 
sion-meaning-connotation. Most writers making the distinction 

The change in attitude toward the problem of universals from the Platonic 
or realistic to the Deweyan is difficult People will for some time be urged to 
ask, "'But why does a table difFer from a mountain? Dewey does not answer 
this*' And It will continue to be difficult to see that this question, together 
with all of its variations which seem to require us to think of objective univer- 
sals, IS not significant. As long as we ask the question we shall be puzzled about 
umversals Dewey's analysis of language helps us to stop asking the question by 
finding that knowledge can be explained without asking it 
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wholly m connection with designation have given confused inter- 
pretations of meaning by taking it as a kind of designation. In 
Peirce’s terms they have overlooked thirdness.^^ Terms have been 
taken as standing for two kinds of entities, designations and mean- 
ings. This results either in overlooking meaning altogether 
the linguistic analogue of Dewey’s signification), or in postulating 
ail kinds of peculiar entities as the * 'meaning” of a term or sen- 
tence. The meaning "reference” of a word has been regarded as a 
non-lmguistic entity just as denotations and extensions (Dewey’s) 
are non-lmguistic Since words are universals in the sense that each 
stands for several things, the confusion between designation and 
meaning has required the possibility of existential universals which 
are the meanings of words 

Taking meaning as a kind of designation is related to or responsible for the 
representative as opposed to the instrumental theory of knowledge It Is no 
coincidence that Dewey pays his respects to Peirce's theory of signs as well as 
his theory of knowledge 
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Language, Rules and Behavior* 


by Wilfrid Sellars 


My purpose in writing this essay is to explore from the standpoint 
of what might be called a philosophically oriented behavioristic 
psychology the procedures by which we evaluate actions as right or 
wrong, arguments as valid and invalid and cognitive claims as well 
or ill grounded. More specifically, our frame of reference will be 
the psychology of rule-regulated behavor, or rather, since such a 
science as yet scarcely exists, it will be such anticipations of a psy- 
chology of the so-called higher processes as can be precipitated 
from common sense by the reagents synthesized by the naturalistic 
revolution in psychology instituted within the memory and with 
the vigorous assistance of the man to whom this volume is dedi- 
cated. Within these coordinates I shall attempt to map a true via 
media (one which doesn't covertly join up with one or other ex- 
treme beyond the next bend m the road) between rationalistic a- 
priorism and what, for want of a better term, I shall call '*descrip- 
tivism," by which I understand the claim that all meaningful con- 

*The present paper has grown out of the stimulating discussions with my 
friend and colleague, Herbert Feigl, which it has been my good fortune to 
enjoy over the past three yeais It was precipitated by a reading of an early 
draft of his paper, ”De Prmcipiis non Disputandum— which will appear in a 
volume of Essays in Analytic Philosophy, edited by Max Black, to be published 
in the fall of 1950 by the Cornell University Press There the reader will find 
an exceptionally clear statement of puzzles relating to the justifiability of First 
Principles, together with a brilliant and original analysis of the various forms 
taken by the "'appeal to Reason.” 
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cepts and problems belong to the empirical or descriptive sciences, 
including the sciences of human behavior. 

Those who deny the existence of such a wa medta offer the fol- 
lowing argument. ''How can one assert the existence of concepts 
and problems which do not belong to empirical science, without 
admitting the existence of a domain of non-empirical objects or 
qualities together with a mental apparatus of acts and intuitions 
for cognizing them^” The rationalists add a minor premise of the 
form, "Concepts and problems relating to validity, truth and obli- 
gation are significant, but do not belong to the empirical sciences," 
and conclude, "Therefore a domain of non-empirical qualities and 
a corresponding apparatus of acts and intuitions exist " The de- 
scriptivist, on the other hand, denying, as he does, the rationalists’ 
conclusion while accepting their major premise, finds himself 
forced to deny the minor premise Clearly he can do this either by 
maintaining that the concepts and problems to which the rational- 
ists appeal are pseudo-concepts and pseudo-problems, or by claim- 
mg that, though legitimate, they are, after all, included within the 
scope of empirical science. In the field of moral philosophy, de- 
scriptivistically inclined philosophers characteristically divide into 
those who claim that the concept of moral obligation is a pseudo- 
concept, such words as "right" and "duty" serving merely to ex- 
press attitudes and instigate actions, and those who accept some 
form of the venerable subjectivistic account now widely known as 
the "autobiographical analysis." 

I can now bring my introductory remarks to a focus by supposing 
a suspicious pragmatist to ask: "Are you, perhaps, leading up to 
the following argument? 

Pragmatists are descriptivists 
Descriptivism entails Mill’s philosophy of mathematics 
But Mill’s philosophy of mathematics is absurd 
Therefore pragmatism is absurd 

If you are indeed raising this old chestnut, it can be said right away 
that pragmatism is by no means committed to what it grants is an 
absurd interpretation of mathematics. The pragmatist merely in- 
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sists that there is no aspect of math e^natt cal mqutry as a mode of 
human behavior which requires a departure from the categories of 
naturalistic psychology for its interpretation If this is what you 
call descriptivism, then the pragmatist is a descriptivist, but in that 
case, descriptivism does not have the absurd consequences with 
which you threaten us ” 

Let me reply to this challenge by immediately disavowing any 
intention of accusing pragmatism of being a descriptivistic phil- 
osophy as a matter of principle. Indeed, there are clearly certain 
areas, one of which is exactly the philosophy of mathematics, in 
which pragmatism has explicitly rejected the descriptivist account, 
while expressing sympathy with its naturalistic motivation Notice 
that our suspicious pragmatist did not say 

*The concepts and problems of mathematics belong to natural- 
istic psychology ” 

If he had, he clearly would be formulating a descriptivistic philos- 
ophy of mathematics What he actually said was 

. . there is no aspect of mathematical inquiry as a mode of 
human behavior which requires a departure from the categories of 
naturalistic psychology for its interpretation/' 

With this latter statement I am in full agreement. It must by no 
means be confused with the former. If it entails a descriptivistic 
philosophy of mathematics, it must be shown to do so by an in- 
volved argument of a type familiar to students of the rationalistic 
tradition. Needless to say, I do not believe that such an argument 
would be successful. 

But if I do not accuse the pragmatist of being a descriptivist as 
a matter of principle, I do contend that pragmatism has been char- 
acterized by a descriptivistic bias. Thus, while it has defended the 
important insight that to reject descriptivism in the philosophy of 
mathematics is not to embrace rationalism, it has committed itself 
to descriptivism in other areas of philosophy {e,g, in its interpreta- 
tion of truth and of moral obligation) with all the fervor of a 
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Dutch boy defending the fertile lands of Naturalism against a 
threatening rationalistic flood. Now it will be my contention in 
this paper that a sound pragmatism must reject descriptivism in all 
areas of philosophy, and that it can do so without giving one jot or 
tittle of comfort to what has so aptly been called the new Failure of 
Nerve My point of departure will be an examination of the forms 
taken by our appeals to standards and principles when we justify 
something we have done 


What sort of thing, then, is a justification? Before attempting to 
answer this question, it will be worth our while to consider a 
familiar challenge to our right to raise it. Those who are alert to 
raise their voices on behalf of psychology will insist that to justify 
is to do something, to perform a mental action To explain mental 
action IS the business of the psychologist, and if he is not yet in a 
position to give a satisfactory acount, if the truth must wait until 
he is adequately grounded in the behavior of the rattus albtnus 
Norvegtcus, the question nevertheless belongs to him It is not a 
more legitimate concern of the philosopher than, say, the question, 
What IS gravitation? If the philosopher objects that this same argu- 
ment would excuse the logician from examining reasoning and the 
philosopher of science from examining explanation, he is promptly 
told that these very parallels make it clear that his business is to 
explicate the correctness or validity of justifications, and not the 
causal structure of justifications as matters of psychological fact. 


But is It so obvious that by concerning ourselves with the cor- 
rectness or validity of justifications we have moved from one field 
called psychology to another called philosophy? If validity or cor- 
rectness is a property of certain mental processes, then does it not 
fall within the province of psychology to tell us about this prop- 
erty and its opposite invalidity or incorrectness^ Or shall we say 
that psychology deals with some but not all of the properties ex- 
hibited by psychological processes? And if not with all, then what 
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distinguishes the properties with which it does deal from those 
with which It does not? Furthermore, must not the latter fall within 
the scope, if not of psychology, then of some branch of empirical 
anthropology^ 

Has, then, our philosophical problem turned out, after all, to 
be one of empirical science^ Or shall we perhaps say that validity 
IS a non-empirical property, and that, together with other non- 
empirical properties it falls within the scope of a non-empincal 
science of thought, a rational psychology^ Is, perhaps, epistemology 
the non~empirical science of such non-empirical properties of 
thought as validity and truths Could the propositions of such a 
science be anything but synthetic a pnort truths? 

How shall we choose between these alternatives^ Or perhaps 
we have already made a mistake in speaking of validity as a prop- 
erty which can be exemplified by psychological processes, so that 
these alternatives do not even arise. If so, how could this be deter- 
mined^ Clearly we have come to the point where what is required is 
an exploration of some typical contexts in which the terms 'Valid** 
and "correct** appear to be properly, shall I say correctly, employed. 


We began by asking "What sort of thing is a justification^** We 
should also ask "What sort of thing does one who justifies justify? 
Consider the following exchange 

Jones: I stayed away from the meeting. 

Smith (pompously) : How would you justify your conduct? 

Clearly, then, it is proper to speak of justifying actions. How is it 
done? The above exchange continues* 

Jones One ought to do what is conducive to the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number, and, as I could readily 
convince you, staying away from the meeting was so con- 
ducive. 
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We are thus reminded that to justify a piece of conduct is to argue 
concerning the conduct, and, what is more important, that at least 
the earlier stages of such an argument consist m subsuming the 
conduct under what used to be called a moral law. Characteristic 
of moral laws is the use of the word “ought’' in its categorical 
sense. 

Now, I must confess that I find the emotive theory of moral ob- 
ligation as unacceptable as would be an emotive theory of logical 
necessity, or {pace Hume) an emotive theory of physical necessity. 
This is not to say that I agree with the intuitionists in finding a 
non-natural quality or relation to belong to actions over and above 
their empirical characteristics. As I see it, an inventory of the basic 
qualities and relations exemplified by this universe of ours, and, in 
particular, by the mental processes of human beings, would no more 
include obligatoriness than it would include either logical or phy- 
sical (that is, “real”) connections. Although I have felt ever since 
making its acquaintance that the intuitiomsm of Ross, Prichard 
and Ewing is the only contemporary philosophy of morals which 
is reasonably faithful to the phenomenology of moral thought and 
experience, I have been equally convinced that we must look else- 
where for an adequate insight into the nature of the ought which 
they so rightly find to be central to the moral universe of discourse. 
For a time I thought that this insight was to be sought in the direc- 
tion taken by emotive theories I now regard this as a mistake— not 
because the ethical “ought” isn’t essentially an expressor and insti- 
gator, but because what it expresses and instigates is the observance 
of a rule. To make the ethical “ought” into even the second cousin 
of the “hurrah” of a football fan is completely to miss its signifi- 
cance, If I have become more and more happy of late about Kant's 
assimilation of the ethical “ought” to the logical and physical 
“musts,” it is because I have increasingly been led to assimilate the 
logical and physical “musts” to the ethical “ought.” But of this 
more later. 

Let us now examine the process of justification in another type 
of context. Consider the following exchange. 
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Jones It Will ram shortly 
Smith Justify your assertion. 

Qearly it is proper to speak of justifying assertions, which are, in a 
suitably broad sense, actions. It is equally proper to speak of justi- 
fying beliefs, which are, at least in part, dispositions relating to 
assertion. Shall we say, then, that one does not justify a proposition, 
but the assertion of a proposition^— that one does not justify a 
principle, but the acceptance of a principle^ Shall we say that all 
justification is, in a sense which takes into account the dispositional 
as well as the occurrent, a j^ustificatio actionis? I am strongly m- 
clined to think that this is the case. But if so, is not our new example 
of justification as much a justification of conduct as was the first? 
Or can we distinguish within action in the broadest sense, between 
action which is conduct and action which is not^ and if so how?^ 
However this may be. Smith, in the above dialogue, has asked 
Jones to justify a certain assertion, and Jone's reply to this chal- 
lenge is certainly relevant to our problem. The exchange continues 

Jones: Clouds of kind X cause rain, and there are clouds of kind 
X overhead. 

Once again we have before us an argument of a familiar form. I 
want now to focus attention on three directions the argument might 
take if continued beyond this point 

(1) The justification will achieve its purpose only if Smith ac- 
cepts the causal premise. If Smith should ask ''Why must clouds of 
kind X be accompanied by rain?” Jones may either say, "Because 
they must, and that's all there is to it^” or, if he is m a position to 
do so, he may draw on his knowledge of meteorology m an attempt 

* Certainly it won't do to say that that which is criticized as conduct is overt 
behavior, an individual’s impingement on his environment, so that public asser- 
tion would be conduct, whereas the private assertion that is involved in thinking 
would not. For surely the mental setting oneself (Prichard) to stab an enemy 
would be conduct even though paralysis or a stroke of lightning prevented the 
occurrence of the intended sequence of events Bearing in mind this obvious 
connection between conduct and intention, shall we say that what the moralist 
has in mind by ’’conduct” is basically a matter of the tendency of thoughts about 
sequences of events beginning with the me-here-now to bring about the actual 
occurrence of these sequences^ Do not primitive and pictorial mis-conceptions of 
desire, motivation and the role of reward and punishment in shaping behavior 
stand in the way of a recognition of the true scope of ”ideo-motor activity^” 
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to derive this law from other laws relating to atmospheric phenom- 
ena which are accepted by Smith. If Smith should challenge these 
new musts, and Jones is willing to continue the argument, but is 
unable to find still other laws which Smith will accept and from 
which they can be derived, he may attempt to persuade Smith to 
accept them (or the original law) by means of an argument from 
instances ^ 

(2) The justification will achieve its purpose only if Smith 
accepts the minor premise ('There are clouds of kind X over- 
head”) If Smith challenges this assertion, Jones, if he is willing 
to continue the argument, will attempt to find statements of par- 
ticular matters of fact-let us call them historical statements— and 
causal laws which Smith accepts, and from which it would follow 
that there were (or that it was probable that there were) clouds of 
kind X overhead. 

(3) Finally, the justification will achieve its purpose only if 
Smith accepts the logical musts embodied in the arguments Jones 
offers, as when he says "A and B, therefore necessarily C ” If Smith 
challenges these, Jones is likely to say "It is necessary because it is 
necessary, and that’s all there is to it’” 


Now, when certain contemporary philosophers hear the words 
"must” and "necessary,” particularly in such contexts as "It must 
because it must,” or "It’s necessary, and that’s all there is to it,” 
they immediately say to themselves, "Aha’ Here we have something 
that is required by a rule of this fellow’s language.” And I am con- 
vinced that this is a very illuminating thing to say, though I am 
not certain that J know exactly what it means. As Augustine with 

*In dealing with such situations, philosophers usually speak of inductive 
arguments, of establishing laws by induction from instances For reasons which 
will manifest themselves in the course of my argument, I am highly dubious 
of this conception I should be inclined to say that the use Jones will make of 
instances is rather of the nature of Socratic method. For Socratic method serves 
the purpose of making explicit the rules we have adopted for thought and 
action, and I shall be interpreting our judgments to the effect that A causally 
necessitates B as the expression of a rule governing our use of the terms 
and "B " But of this, more later 
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Time, I knew what a rule was until asked. I asked myself and pro- 
ceeded to become quite perplexed. 

I suspect that my trouble with the concept of a rule is m large 
part due to my ignorance of the psychology of the higher processes. 
Yet certain things seem clear. In the first place, we must distin- 
guish between action which merely conforms to a rule, and action 
which occurs because of a rule A rule isn’t functioning as a rule 
unless it is in some sense internal to action Otherwise it is a mere 
generalization. Thus, if I tram an animal to sit up when I snap my 
fingers, the animal’s behavior conforms to the generalization 'This 
animal sits up when my fingers snap,” but we should scarcely say 
that the animal acts on the rule of sitting up when I snap my 
fingers. Clearly the type of activity which is rule-regulated is of a 
higher level than that which is produced by simple animal learning 
procedures One way of bringing this out is to say that most if not 
all animal behavior is tied to the environment in a way in which 
much characteristically human behavior is not. Certainly, we learn 
habits of response to our environment in a way which is essentially 
identical with that in which the dog learns to sit up when I snap 
my fingers And certainly these learned habits of response— though 
modifiable by rule-regulated symbol activity— remain the basic tie 
between all the complex rule-regulated symbol behavior which is 
the human mind in action, and the environment m which the 
individual lives and acts. Yet above the foundation of man’s 
learned responses to environmental stimuli— let us call this his tied 
behavior— there towers a superstructure of more or less developed 
systems of rule-regulated symbol activity which constitutes man’s 
intellectual vision It is in terms of such systems of rule-regulated 
symbol activity that we are to understand an Einstein’s grasp of 
alternative structures of natural law, a Leibnitz’ vision of the total- 
ity of all possible worlds, a logician’s exploration of the most diver- 
sified postulate systems, a Cantor’s march into the trans-finite Such 
symbol activity may well be characterized as free— hy which, of 
course, I do not mean uncaused— m contrast to the behavior that is 
learned as a dog learns to sit up, or a white rat to run a maze On 
the other hand, a structure of rule-regulated symbol activity, which 
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as such IS free, constitutes a man's understanding of this world, the 
world in which he lives, its history and future, the laws according to 
which It operates, by meshing in with his tied behavior, his learned 
habits of response to his environment. To say that man is a rational 
animal, is to say that man is a creature not of habits, but of rules. 
When God created Adam, he whispered in his ear, 'In all contexts 
of action you will recognize rules, if only the rule to grope for 
rules to recognize. When you cease to recognize rules, you will 
walk on four feet." 

If what I have just said appears to be rhetoric and not philoso- 
phy, I can only plead that it ought to be psychology, but that if an 
adequate psychology of rule-governed symbol behavior exists, I 
have not yet made its acquaintance. This, however, may well be just 
another example of the philosopher's characteristic ignorance of the 
science of his day (as opposed to the science of yesterday, with 
which he is notoriously well acquainted) . But if what we have been 
saying belongs to psychology, then, once again, we must ask, "How 
does It concern us, who are philosophers and not psychologists^" 
What would be the relevance of an adequate empirical psychology 
of rule-regulated symbol activity to the task of the philosopher.^ 
Now, that psychology is neither the whole nor even a pait of philo- 
sophy is granted. Yet bad psychology may give aid and comfort to 
bad philosophy. This is most clear in connection with the rationalis- 
tic pseudo-psychologies which we shall be criticizing m a moment. I 
w^ant now to point out that if there is any truth in what we have 
said, then much of what (among philosophers) passes for tough- 
minded psychology is an over-simplified extension to the higher 
processes of the dog-jingersnap—sit-upsugar schema of tied re- 
sponses to environmental stimuli. Not that I should deny for one 
moment that animal learning theory provides the key to all psy- 
chological phenomena. On the contrary I am convinced that this is 
the case. And not that I should deny that the laws of animal learn- 
ing (if we had them) would explain even the mathematician's be- 
havior in developing alternative postulate sets for n-dimensional 
geometries. I am even prepared to endorse this promissory note. 
Yet the fact remains that the distinction between tied behavior and 
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free, rule-regulated symbol activity, whatever they may have in 
common, is a fact of experience, one that the philosopher cannot 
afford to neglect. 

We distinguished above between action which merely conforms 
to a rule and action which occurs because of a rule and pointed 
out that in so far as actions merely conform to it, a rule is not a rule 
but a mere generalization. On the other hand, we must not say 
that a rule is something completely other than a generalization The 
mode of existence of a rule is as a generalization written in flesh and 
blood, or nerve and smew, rather than in pen and ink A rule, ex- 
isting in its proper element, has the logical form of a generaliza- 
tion. Yet a rule is not merely a generalization which is formulated 
in the language of intra-organic process Such a generalization 
would find its overt expression in a declarative sentence A rule, 
on the other hand, finds its expression either in what are classified 
as non-declarative grammatical forms, or else m declarative sen- 
tences with certain special terms such as ' 'correct,” "proper,” 
"right,” etc., serving to distinguish them from generalizations 
What do these special features in the formulation of rules indicate? 
They give expression to the fact that a rule is an embodied generali- 
zation which to speak loosely but suggestively, tends to make itself 
true. Better, it tends to inhibit the occurrence of such events 
as would falsify it—if it weren’t already false, that is, for the gen- 
eralizations which lie at the core of rules are rarely if ever true, 
and unless they could (logical or physical possibility) be false, they 
could scarcely function as rules Thus, consider the moral rule, 
"One ought to tell the truth.” The core-generalization on which 
this rule is built is "People always say what they believe” which ts, 
of course, false. 

Now, Kant saw all this quite clearly. He pointed out that moral 
action is action because of a rule, and said that to say this is equiva- 
lent to saying that to act morally is to act "so that I could also will 
that my maxim should become a universal law.”^ If he had said in- 

* Fundamental Prinaples of the Metaphysics of Morals, p 18 of Abbott’s trans- 
lation, included in his Kanfs Theory of Ethics. The historically minded reader 
will observe that the concept of rule-regulated behavior developed in this paper 
is, in a certain sense, the translation into behavioristic terms of the Kantian 
concept of Practical Reason. Kant’s contention that the pure consciousness of 
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stead that to act morally is to act as though the truth of the corre- 
sponding generalization depended only on the occurrence of that 
action, his claim would have been essentially identical with ours. 
As far as I can see, the basic fault of Kant’s ethics is that he attempt- 
ed (or seems to have attempted) to derive a specific code of rules 
from the definition of moral action as action because of rules to- 
gether with a consideration of the basic traits of human nature 
Now, my chief purpose m making the above metaphorical and 
unscientific remarks about rule-governed behavior is to stimulate 
those philosophers who are always talking about rules— usually 
rules of language— to explain more fully what they have in mind. 
To urge that these are questions for the empirical psychologist to 
answer, and that we must wait upon his convenience, is to leave the 
field of cognitive and moral psychology to the rationalists To con- 
tent oneself with glib phrases about stimulus-response condition- 
ing is to give the rationalist armor and armament. (In the good old 
days before the failure of nerve, when the climate of opinion was 
favorable to empiricism, the empiricist got away with murder To- 
day, he must use every weapon in his arsenal, and make doubly cer- 
tain that it is sharp.) It is easy to shape the psychology of the high- 
er processes as embodied in common sense into the direction of in- 
tuitionism and rationalism. Philosophers have been doing just that 
for over two thousand years But common sense also contains cues 
which, when combined with the achievements to date of empirical 
psychology, can be developed into the outlines of an adequate psy- 
chology of rational behavior, and to do (this is an urgent task for 
the embattled empiricist. In thus reconstructing common sense psy- 
chology, the empiricist will find that the outcome shows more stmc- 
turd kinship with the pseudo-psychologies of the rationalist than 

moral law can be a factor m bringing about conduct in confoimity with law, 
becomes the above conception of rule-regulated behavior However, foi Kant’s 
conception of Practical Reason as, so to speak, an intruder in the natuial order, 
we substitute the view that the causal efficacy of the embodied core-general- 
izations of rules IS ultimately grounded on the Law of Effect, that is to say, the 
role of rewards and punishments in shaping behavior The most seiious barrier 
to an appreciation of Kant’s insights m this matter lies in the fact that most 
discussions in philosophical circles of the motivation of behavior stand to the 
scientific account (whatever its inadequacies) as the teleological conception of 
the adjustment of organisms to their environment stands to the evolutionary 
account 
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with much that passes today for psychology among empiricists But 
the teeth will have been drawn. It is only by absorbing the insights 
of rationalism that a pragmatic empiricism can do justice to the 
facts There are many signs that this is being done 


I have already indicated how I would approach this reconcilia- 
tion of rationalism and empiricism m the field of ethics. I want 
now to turn to the problem of the a prwrt in the field of specifi- 
cally cognitive activity Here we note that where the regulut speaks 
of statements which exhibit the rules of the language m which 
they are formulated, the rationalist speaks of intuition or self-evi- 
dence The regulist goes from object-language up to meta-lingu- 
istic rule, whereas the rationalist goes from object-language down to 
extra-lmguistic reality The regulist explains the significance of the 
word 'must,” as it occurs in arguments, in terms of the syntactical 
rules of the language in which it occurs, the rationalist explains it 
in terms of a non-linguistic grasp of a necessary connection between 
features of reality. 

Now, certain overly enthusiastic regulists have spoken of the 
"sense meaning rules” of a language, arguing that the hook-up of 
an empirically meaningful language with the world is a matter of 
rules of linguistic usage. I am as convmced a regulist as any, and, as 
I shall indicate in a moment, a far more thoroughgoing regulist 
than most, but I regard this as a mistake. I have already argued 
above that the hook-up between rule-regulated symbol activity and 
the external environment rests on the meshing of rule-regulated 
symbol activity with what I referred to as "tied behavior.” Now 
though this tied behavior is not rule-regulated symbol behavior, it 
is nevertheless customary to refer to certain forms it may take as 
"symbol behavior.” Let us distinguish this symbol behavior by the 
phrase "tied symbol behavior.” Thus we can say that picking up 
his dish is a tied symbol of food to a dog. Now, what misleads these 
regulists who speak of the sense meaning rules of a language is 
the fact that in order for the above mentioned meshing of rule-reg- 
ulated language with tied symbol behavior to take place, certdn 
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mtra-orgamc events must junction as symbols m both senses, as 
both free and tied symbols. Thus, as children we leain to under- 
stand the noise **blue” in much the same way as the dog learns to 
understand the noise 'Tone,'* but we leave the dog behmd m that 
the noise "blue" also comes to function for us in a system of rule- 
regulated symbol activity, and it is a word, a linguistic fact, a rule- 
regulated symbol only in so far as it functions in this linguistic 
system. The noise "blue" becomes a mediating link between what 
can suggestively be called a rule-regulated calculus, and a cluster of 
conditioned responses which binds us to our environment Here we 
should note that the rules which mter-relate these mediating sym- 
bols qua linguistic symbols must mesh with the mter-relationships 
of these symbols qua tied symbols in the causal structure of tied sign 
behavior.^ 

Let me nail down the point I have been making as tightly as I 
am able, even though this means anticipating certain things I shall 
have to say later on To think of a system of qualities and relations 
IS, I shall argue, to use symbols governed by a system of rules 
which, we might say, imphcitly define these symbols by giving 
them a specific task to perform in the linguistic economy The 
linguistic meaning of a word is entirely constituted by the rules of 
its use.® A scientist who thinks of worlds which exemplify quali- 

^ linguistic systems of the kind we are considering center around a structure 
of sentences which is, so to speak, a map Thus, a language enables us to “find 
our way around in the world " Clearly this involves that in the employment of 
a language, not only must certain predicates in the language play the above 
double role, so also must certain individual constants. It is also obvious that the 
individual constants which do this must, from the logician's standpoint, be 
logical constructions from the basic individual constants of the language, since 
“recognizable individuals" are always “continuants" or “concrete universals" 
Thus, not only do “green" and “sweet" function both as linguistic symbols 
proper and as tied symbols, so also do “Jones" and “Picadilly." 

® At this point, the reader will probably hurl the following challenge “Are 
you not confronted by a dilemma^ For surely the rules for a linguistic system 
Me themselves linguistic phenomena- Therefore either you must hold that they, 
in turn, are rule-governed, or else admit that at least one linguistic structure 
exists which is not “rule-governed” in your sense You can scaicely be piepared 
to adopt the latter course If you take the former, you are committed, surely, to 
an infinity of rules, meta-rules, meta-meta-rules, etc." A full reply to tins 
challenge cannot be given in the available space. The following remarks, how- 
ever, may help. The reader is quite correct in predicting that we shall take the 
former course and grant that the rules are themselves rule-governed He is, how- 
ever, mistaken m inferring that this “regress" is vicious It would be vicious if 
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ties and relations not to be found in this world is making use of 
symbols which are, or may be, on a par with the symbols we use to 
think about this world tn every rule~regulated respect. The '"arti- 
ficiaF' language with which the scientist is speculating does not, 
however, include— as does the language in which he speaks about 
the actual world— a sub-set of symbols which mesh in with his tied 
symbol responses to environmental stimuli. 

If there were such things as sense meaning rules (as opposed to 
verbal conditionings) how should they be formulated? Perhaps: 
'When I have such and such experiences, I am to use the expres- 
sion T see red’ ”? Unfortunately, the philosophers who speak of 
sense meaning rules are the same moderm who insist that there is 
no such thing as cognition unmediated by symbols. Whether or not 
such a rule as the above would be sensible given the non-symbolic 
intuitive cognition of the rationalist is another matter, but without 
it the rule obviously either doesn’t make sense or doesn’t perform 
the function for which it was invoked In order for the rule to be 
intelligible, the person who is to obey it must already know when 
he sees red But to know when he sees red he must, according to 
these same moderni, understand the meaning of either the symbol 
"red” or a synonym (which need not, of course, belong to any in- 
tersubjective language of overt utterance) . In short, the very sym- 
bols whose possession of meaning is explained by these overly en- 
thusiastic regulists m terms of sense meaning rules, must either al- 
ready have meaning independently of the rules, or else the sole 
value of the rules is to serve as a means of acquiring synonyms for 
symbols which have meaning independently of the rules. This is 
but a sample of the confusion into which one gets by failing to 

the infinity of rules which an organism would have to learn in order to exhibit 
rule-governed behavior constituted an infinity of rules which difiFered in the 
full-blooded way in which the rules of chess differ from the rules of bridge 
That the hierarchy of rules is in a certain sense repetitious (compare a pie for 
naming a name with a rule for nammg the name of a name) provides the 
answer to this difficulty However, even granting this, the regress would still be 
s^ncious if in order for a type of behavior to be rule-governed, every instance of 
the behavior must be accompanied (brought about) by an organic event of 
which the text (to use Bergmann*s term) is the core-generalization of the rule. 
If this were the case, then, obviously, an infinite hierarchy of events with texts 
would have to occur in order for any case of rule-governed behavior to occur. 
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distinguish the learning of tied symbol behavior from the learning 
of rule-regulated symbol activity.® 

The above discussion enables us to understand why certain regu- 
lists who, owing to a failure to distinguish clearly between tied 
and rule-regulated symbol activity, push the latter beyond its proper 
limits are tempted to hold that the meaningful use of language rests 
on an intuitive cognition unmediated by symbols. Action on a rule 
presupposes cognition, and if confusion leads these philosophers 
to conceive of all symbol behavior as in principle— that is, parroting 
aside— rule-regulated, then they are committed to the search for an 
extra-symbolic mode of cogmtion to serve as the tie between mean- 
ingful symbol behavior and the world. This link is usually found, 
even by regulists who have been decisively influenced by behavior- 
ism, m a conception of the cognitive given-ness of sense-data. It 
must, of course, be confessed that these tough-minded empiricists 
rarely formulate such a doctrine of cognitive awareness in so many 
words— and might even disown it— but the careful student can 
frequently find it nestling in their arguments. 

Here we must pay our respects to John Dewey, who has so clear- 
ly seen that the conception of the cognitive given-ness of sense-data 
is both the last stand and the entering wedge of rationalism. Thus, 
since anything which can be called cognition involves classification, 
the conception of the cognitive given-ness of sense-data involves 

®The stress laid by many empiricists on ’’ostensive definition" is on the one 
hand a sound recognition of the patent fact that a meaningful language system 
must tie up With the environment, and on the other hand a sad confusion between 
learning the defimtwn of a word, that is to say, learning to use it in a rule- 
regulated mannei according to socially recognized rules, and learning (being 
conditioned) to respond with the word-noise to certain environmental stimuli 
This confusion is exhibited by the ambiguous usage of the phrase "ostensive 
definition ” Sometimes it is used to lefer to procedures typified by teichmg a 
dog to understand the. noise "bone" Sometimes it refers to procedures typified 
by leading an individual to adopt a rule by which he would use a new symbol 
"X" as an equivalent of the rule-regulated symbol "Y" — ^where "Y" is usually a 
complex symbol of the form "U and V and W ..." Thus a person might be 
led to adopt a rule by which he would use "sugar” as an equivalent of what 
corresponds in his mtra-organic symbol economy to the "white and sweet and 
granular . .1 "of the language of overt utterance which is English, by pointing 
to a piece of sugai (which he cognizes by means of this intra-organic symbol 
economy) and uttering the noise "sugar," 
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as a necessary condition the given-ness of umversals J But once the 
unwary empiricist commits himself to the given-ness of universals 
—even if only sense-universals— he has taken the first step on a path 
which, unless he shuts his eyes and balks like a mule, will lead him 
straight into the arms of the traditional synthetic a pnort ® After all, 
if sense universals are given, and if there are real connections be- 
tween them, must not these real connections be given^ And who is 
so empirically minded today as not to make obeisance to real con- 
nections^ 

It is my purpose in the following pages to sketch a regulist ac- 
count of real connections and of the "'synthetic a pnon’^ which pre- 
serves the insights of the rationalistic doctrine, while rejecting its 
absolutism as well as the pseudo-psychology of cognitive given- 
ness on which this absolutism is based. 


It is important to note that the classical doctrine of synthetic 
a pnort knowledge distinguishes carefully between the ontologi- 
cal and the cognitive aspects of such knowledge. Ontologically 
there is the real connection between the universals in question- 
say, Color and Extension. It is here that the necessity is located. On 
the other hand there is the cognitive fact of the intuitive awareness 
of this real connection, the Schau of the phenomenologist. Since it 
is a necessary consequence of the real connection of the universals 
that any exemplification of the one (Color) must also be an ex- 
emplification of the other (Extension), to see this real connection is 
to have rational certainty that the corresponding universal proposi- 

Let me hasten to emphasize that the diJSFerence between the platomst and the 
nominalistic empiricist with respect to universals (and propositions) does not 
consist in the platonists saying 'There are universals*' and the nominalist's say- 
ing "No, there are no universals/’ but rather in the platonist's speaking of 
psychological relationships between minds and universals, whereas the nominalist 
finds this to be nonsense It is this way of speaking which constitutes the platonic 
hypostatization of univeisals, and not the making of triangularity into a super- 
triangle — ^which not even Plato seems to have done 
®But is this such a horrible fate^ Already we find in the younger generation 
of epistemologically-minded philosophers — ^particularly among those who have 
been influenced by C D Broad's masterful Exammatton of McTaggarfs Philoso- 
phy — those who argue that a carefully restricted synthetic a pnort is not in- 
compatible with the insights of logical empiricism. 
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tion '"All colors are extended” will not be falsified by any future 
experience— or so the traditional doctrine goes.® 

Now a philosopher who finds the notion of a real connection be- 
tween universals to be a sensible one, and who approaches the prob- 
lem of what is meant by "causal necessity,” is likely to say that cau- 
sal necessity consists in real connections between the universals 
exemplified by events in the natural order. On the other hand, un- 
less he shares the rationalistic optimism of a Hegel, he will not 
claim that we are able— even in principle— to have a direct appre- 
hension of these real connections and so achieve an a priori know- 
ledge of the laws of nature He may, however, as we have already 
suggested, make an exception in the case of certain real connections 
between sense-qualities and, perhaps, in the case of real connec- 
tions between universals of a "categorial” nature, universals re- 
lating to the most pervasive features of the world. "Science,” he will 
say, "is able to claim with ever increasing rational assurance that 
such and such kinds of events are connected, but with an assurance 
that IS based on empirical evidence and induction, never on self- 
evidence.”^® 


• In speaking of the "traditional” doctrine of the synthetic a pnort I am, of 
course, referring to the rationalism characteristic of the Platonic-Aristotelian 
tradition, though only since Descartes and Locke has the distinction between 
analytic and synthetic necessity been explicitly drawn and given the center of 
the stage Kant, who was aware — as his rationalistic predecessors were not — of 
the pitfalls of conceptualism, and who, in common with the overwhelming 
majority of the philosophers of the age, failed to see a possible way out along 
the lines of conceptual realism — ^later explored by Moore and Russell — ^gave his 
own peculiar twist to the notion of necessary synthetic truth The regulist 
position we are formulating could equally well be developed against a Kantian 
background, but that is a story for another occasion. 

^ It must be confessed that it sounds rather queer to say that there are neces- 
sary connections between universals (kinds of events) and that we can under- 
stand scientific statements referring to these universals — as the rationalist under- 
stands "understand” — but that we cannot apprehend the real connections between 
them For surely real connections are not so "external” to the connected universals 
that these can be apprehended without an apprehension of their connection’ 
Sophisticated rationalists have invented plausible ways of circumventing this 
objection, the most popular of which rests on a distinction between tlie appre- 
hension of a universal, and the tliought of a universal by means of apprehending 
a definite description of the universal Sense umversals and perhaps a limited 
class of other universals, instances of which are givetif can be directly appre- 
hended Other universals are accessible to thought only by means of descriptions. 
This approach, however, can only be consistently defended by denying that the 
universals one can apprehend have any connection with universals which one can 
not apprehend But surely there are real connections (if we grant real connections 
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It takes but a moment to show that if there are real connections 
between universals, then universals are obviously not the kind of 
thing one would want to speak of apprehending. In the first place, 
the philosopher who asserts the existence of real connections can 
readily be seen to be committed to the existence of non-actuali2ed 
possibilities For in saying that all A’s musf be B, he clearly means 
to say more than that in point of fact all cases of A have been, 
are and will be cases of B He is, in effect, saying that there are no 
possible worlds m which there are non-B As If there were pos- 
sible worlds in which there are nomB A*s, why shouldn’t one of 
them be the actual world 

The following obvious objection to the conception of real con- 
nections arises at this point 'If the connection between A and B 
is synthetic, then it is [logically) possible that there should be a 
world in which there are non-B A’s Why shouldn’t this logically 
possible world be the actual one^ Must not the rationalist admit 
that the assumption of a real connection between A and B doesn’t 
entail that all actual cases of A are cases of B, and hence that the 
very concept of a synthetic necessary connection is a self -frustrat- 
ing one^” Now, as far as I can see, the only reply open to the de- 
fender of real connections is that it is a matter of ultimate fact that 
there are no possible worlds which violate the generalization "All 
A’s are B”— though he might explain this fact about A and B to the 
extent of subsuming it under a more general fact about the realm 
of the possible, namely, that for every universal there is at least one 
generalization which no possible world violates A real connection, 
the rationalist must say, is identical with the non-existence of cer- 
tain possible worlds, of possible worlds answering to a certain de- 


at all) between sense universals and physical universals (the laws of psycho- 
physics) Thus, the rationalist who takes this line is forced to underwrite either 
phenomenalism or neutral monism as an account of the qualities of physical 
objects 

The other approach is that of Blanshard, who speaks of degrees in the appre- 
hension of universals and their internal relations Induction is necessary for 
Blanshard, not because we cannot apprehend universals and their connections, 
but because only a grasp of the place of each universal in the total scheme 
would be a total grasp of any universal 

“ For a detailed explication of the logical and physical modalities in terms of 
possible worlds, see my ''Concepts as Involving Laws and Inconceivable without 
them,” Phdosophy of SctencOf 15, 1948 
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scription. Should he be tempted to put this by saying that where A 
IS connected with B it makes no sense to say ''This is A but not B/’ 
he must hasten to add that this statement makes no sense because 
there is no possible world which violates "all A's are B ’’ Within 
his framework, the sense-ful reflects the possible and not the pos- 
ible the sense-fuL 

If we are right in claiming that the defender of real connections 
IS forced to hold that a real connection between A and B is identi- 
cal with the sheer absence from the totality of possible worlds of 
worlds which contain A*s which are not B, then it is obviously not 
open to him to speak of apprehending real connections Real con- 
nections are no more possible objects of intuition or awareness 
than are families of actual and possible sense data. 

But though it doesn’t make sense to speak of intuiting real con- 
nections between universals (as this phrase is understood by the 
rationalistic philosopher), may not universals themselves be pos- 
sible objects of awareness^ But what would one be aware of in 
being aware of a universal^ Since no universal exemplifies itself, 
to be aware of, say, redness is not to be aware of something red. 
Surely the rationalist is right in claiming that a universal is an item 
characterized by its place in a structure of universals and, indeed, 
that this structure is a system of real connections. If this is the case, 
then it is just as nonsensical to speak (in the philosopher’s sense) 
of intuiting universals, as it has been shown to be nonsensical to 
speak of apprehending real connections. 

Am I, then, claiming that it is nonsense to talk about real con- 
nections^— that the latest fashion in philosophy is just one more 
mistake? Far from it. I shall insist that it is just as legitimate and, 
indeed, necessary for the philosopher to speak of real connections, 
as it IS to speak of universals, propositions and possible worlds On 
the other hand, it is just as illegitimate to speak of real connections 
as possible objects of awareness or intuition or Schau (as these 
terms are used by the rationalist) as it is to speak of apprehending 
universals, propositions and possible worlds. I hasten to add that 
there is a context in which it is perfectly legitimate to speak of 
grasping a possibility or seeing an alternative or apprehending the 
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meaning of an expression. This context is correct English usage m 
non-philosophical discouise. The rationalist makes the mistake of 
accepting th^ metaphors of common sense psychology as analyses 
of psychological facts. As Moore has pointed out, common sense 
knows what it knows, but doesn’t know the analysis of what it 
knows. It IS the regulist and not the rationalist who explicates the 
grammar of assent. 


What, then, is the truth about real connections? What is the 
significance of modal words in logically synthetic sentences^ The 
answer is the twin brother of the regulist conception of the logical 
modalities. Our use of the term ‘^necessary” in causal as well as 
in logical contexts is to be traced to linguistic rules. Where Hume 
charged the rationalist (and before him, common sense) with pro- 
jecting a subjective feeling of compulsion into the environment, we 
charge the rationalist with projecting the rules of his language into 
the non-linguistic world. Where Hume finds an example of the 
pathetic fallacy, we find the rationalist’s (or rationalistic) fallacy, 
a pervasive mistake which has been bread and butter to the philo- 
sophical enterprise. Hume was on the right track, but since he 
failed to distinguish between rule-regulated mental activity and the 
association of ideas (an earlier form of the contemporary failure to 
distinguish between rule-regulated and tied symbol behavior) his 
account was necessarily inadequate, a fact which comes out clearly 
as soon as one realizes that he was unable to give even the germ of 
an account of logical necessity. From this perspective, Mill was wis- 
er than most empiricists have realized. He, at least, saw the parallel 
between logical and causal necessity, and put them in the same cate- 
gory Given the framework of psychological theory which he 
learned on his father’s knee, what else could this category have been 
but the association of ideas? And does not his phrase "‘inseparable 
association” indicate a groping for a more adequate account? 

But these historical asides are delaying the final stages of our 
argument Our task is to give an account of the rules in terms of 
which, we have claimed, the causal modalities are to be understood. 
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What are these rules^ and how do they differ from the formation 
and transformation rules which we have all come to recognize^ I 
have elsewhere^^ called the rules I am going to discuss * 'conforma- 
tion rules'’ and the phrase seems appropriate. In order to see that a 
language must have conformation rules as well as the familiar rules 
of formation and analytic inference, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the conclusions at vdiich we arrived in the first part of this paper. 
The meaning of a linguistic symbol as a hngmstic symbol is entire- 
ly constituted by the rules which regulate its use The hook-up of a 
system of rule-regulated symbols with the world is not itself a rule- 
governed fact, but—as we saw— a matter of certain kinds of organic 
event playing two roles ( 1 ) a role in the rule-governed linguistic 
system, and (2 ) a role in the structure of tied sign responses to en- 
vironmental stimuli. But if the linguistic as such involves no hook- 
up with the world, if it is— to use a suggestive analogy— a game 
played with symbols according to rules, then w^hat constitutes the 
linguistic meaning of the factual, non-logical expressions of a lan- 
guage^ The answer, in brief, is that the undefined factual terms of 
the language are tmphcttly defined by the conformation rules of the 
language These specify the proper use of the basic factual expres- 
sions of the language in terms of what might be called an axioma- 
tics. Thus, for each basic factual word in the language there are 
one or more logically synthetic universal sentences which, as ex- 
hibiting the rules for the use of these words, have the status of 
"necessary truths” of the language. These sentences are those into 
which a user of the language would insert the words "must” or 
"necessary.” He would say that what they express is necessarily so, 
as opposed to what just happens to be so. 

Now it is clear that if the above account is correct, a language is 
essentially an axiomatic system Here we run up against an obvious 
objection "Is it not clear,” it will be said, "that only logicians, ma- 
thematicians, and a few theoretical physicists behave in a way 
which we should call 'manipulating the expressions of an axiomatic 
system’? How, then, can we say that our ordinary use of language 

“ '"Realism and the New Way of Words,” Philosophy and Phenomenolo^gicd 
Res (’arch, June, 1948 , reprinted in Readings in Philosophical Analysis, edited by 
H Feigl and W S. Sellars, Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 1949. 
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IS the manipulating of an axiomatic system? Furthermore, if our 
language is an axiomatic system, how shall we account for the fact 
that although the language has remained the same, yesterday’s ne- 
cessities are today’s contingenaes, and vice versa^ If the language 
is the same, must not the rules be the same, and hence the neces- 
sities the same^ If the rules of the language determine what is rec- 
ognized as physically necessary, how make sense of the fact that we 
can meaningfully ask whether or not two kinds of event are caus- 
ally related, and spend time and ingenuity seeking an answer^ If 
what IS causally necessary is merely a matter of the implicit defi- 
nition of the corresponding terms by the rules of the language, 
could there be any sense to such a procedure?” 

Fortunately, these questions admit of a straightforward answer. 
In the first place, knowing a language is a knowing how; it is like 
knowing how to dance, or how to play bridge. Both the tyro and 
the champion know how to dance, both the duffer and the Culbert- 
sons know how to play bridge. But what a difference’ Similarly, 
both you and I, as well as the theoretical physicist, can be said to 
manipulate an axiomatic system, but we are clearly at the duffer 
end of the spectrum. Again, in answering the second question we 
need only note that the identity of the empirical events used as 
symbols is at best a necessary and by no means a sufficient condition 
of the identity of a language. In a perfectly legitimate sense one 
language can change into another even though the noises and shapes 
employed remain the same. Indeed, modern man is not only con- 
stantly introducing new symbols governed by new rules, he is con- 
stantly changing the rules according to which old symbols are used. 
Thus, as science has progressed, the word ''mass” as a class of visu- 
al and auditory events has remained, but the rules according to 
which it is used m the language of science have changed several 
times, and, strictly speaking, it is a new symbol with each change 
m rules, though each new implicit definition (conformation rule) 
has had enough in common with earlier implicit definitions so that 
the use of the same symbol has not seemed inappropriate. Indeed, 
the scientist in different contexts uses the term m different senses, 
according to different rules. In common sense contexts his language 
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is of ancient vintage. Thus we can stick to English and yet be said 
to speak not one language but many. 

In ancient time, changes in the mles of language were very slow. 
Man was content to be baffled. Since the birth of modern science, 
man has constantly remodeled his language, indeed, from the stand- 
point of the anthropologist, science consists exactly in the attempt 
to develop a system of rule-governed behavior which will adjust the 
human organism to the environment. If there are regularities m the 
world, it is only by means of regularities m behavior that we can 
adjust to them This process of adjustment can be speeded up by 
the deliberate exploration of alternative linguistic structures The 
recognition of this fact is the achievement of the philosophy of 
science since the Einsteinian revolution. 


We have pointed out that most contemporary rationalists distin- 
guish between those real connections which human thought can- 
not directly apprehend, which cannot, as they say, be known— so 
that we must be content with probable opinion concerning their 
existence— on the one hand, and those real connections (extremely 
limited in number) which we can directly apprehend and by ap- 
prehending gam synthetic a prion knowledge of the wnrld. As ex- 
amples of the latter we are offered such truths as ''All colors are 
(necessarily) extended,” "All tones have (necessarily) an inten- 
sity and a pitch,” etc. The list is a familiar one. What is there, if 
anything, m our analysis which corresponds to this distinction? 
That there is something is suggested by the fact, which empiricists 
are surely sophisticated enough by now to recogni2e, that where 
there is rational istip smoke there usually can be empiricist (regu- 
list) fire. 

We have interpreted the notion of real connection in terms of 
the conformation rules of languages. We thus make real connec- 
tions, so to speak, entirely immanent to thought. They are the sha- 
dows of rules. What sense, then, can there be to a distinction be- 
tween real connections which are known and teal connections 
which are accepted but not known? The answer, as I see it, is to be 
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found along the following lines. Modern man has been constantly 
modifying the rules of his language, and this resulted in an aware- 
ness of alternatives which keeps the rdflective person from saying 
that he knows. Now, these modifications have occurred chiefly in a 
mid-region between two extremes which I shall now characterize. 
On the one hand, at least until recently, certain very general struc- 
tural features of the axiomatics of our language have persisted 
through the changes due to the advance of science Indeed, in spite 
of the dramatic changes of the past few decades, the axiomatics of 
the language has retained certain structural features from earlier 
science and even from common sense These common features— 
and the extent to which there are any can easily be exaggerated— 
represent one portion of that which people are tempted to think 
of as real connections which are known, and which the rationalist 
claims to be synthetic a prwn knowledge. These are features for 
which most of us have not yet been led to seek alternatives. Yet to 
the extent that one seriously looks for alternatives, they lose the feel 
of the * 'unconditionally known’’ and acquire a "hypothetical” char- 
acter which IS perfectly compatible with their performance of the 
a prion role which the regulist conceives them to have As a matter 
of fact, then, the contemporary philosopher of science sees in this 
direction only structural features of our language for which we are 
more or less willing to consider alternatives. 

In the other direction, however, we find those rules which even 
the most startling advances in science have not tempted us to aban- 
don, rules which one who pays out any rope at all to the rationalis- 
tic doctrine of cognitive awareness will end by claiming to express 
insight into objective real connections. I have in mind the rules 
which concern those symbols which not only function in the lan- 
guage as rule-regulated symbols, but also are elements in the tied 
sign behavior of the organism, and which, by playing this dual 
role provide the link between language and the world. Here the 
rules mirror, so to speak, the structure of learned sensory discrim- 
inations and associated tied sign behavior It is these rules that most 
forcefully present themselves to us as having no serious alterna- 
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tives. Here is the locus of the most tempting claims to synthetic 
a pnon knowledge. 

Now it IS one thing to recognize that these rules are causally in 
a privileged position, and quite another to make any concession to 
pseudo-psychologies of ''seeing the universal in the particular*' or 
of "intuitive induction.” Here again we find rationalistic smoke 
which only the empiricist (regulist) can turn into illuminating 
fire. A useful test of one’s thought in this connection is to ask one- 
self what happens when a person who has been blind from birth 
gams vision and, never having heard color words usedj develops 
his own language about color experiences. Does one think of him 
as apprehending the universals Red, Green, etc., and as more or 
less deliberately fitting symbols to these universals and giving these 
symbols rules which correspond to the structural properties which 
these universals are apprehended to have^ This is the way in which 
many philosophers would seem to think of the matter. And, of 
course, there is as much sense to it as there is to speaking of intu- 
iting universals, apprehending meanings, envisaging possibilities, 
etc. It IS a metaphorical way of speaking which, provided it is not 
taken to provide an analysis of the learning of rules relating to the 
use of sense predicates, is both useful and proper. Taken to be an 
analysis, on the other hand, it is one more example of rationalistic 
pseudo-psychology. 


In the course of our argument we have analyzed the moral 
"ought,” the logical "must” and even rc^l connections or physical 
necessity in terms of the concept of rule-regulated behavior. The 
question arises, in each of these areas, "Why one set of rules rather 
than another? How is the adoption of a set of rules itself to be jus- 
tified^” I should like to be able to say that one j'ustifies the adop- 
tion of rules pragmatically, and, indeed, this would be at least a 
first approximation to the truth. The kinship of my views with 
the more sophisticated forms of pragmatism is obvious. Yet I should 
like to close on a note of caution. The more I brood on rules, the 
more I think that Wittgenstein was right in finding an ineffable 
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m the linguistic situation, something which can be shared but not 
commumcated. We saw that a rule, properly speaking, isn’t a rule 
unless it lives m behavior, rule-regulated behavior, even rule- 
violating behavior. Linguistically we always operate withm a frame- 
work of hvmg rules. To talk about rules is to move outside the 
talked-about rules into another framework of living rules. (The 
snake which sheds one skin lives within another ) In attempting to 
grasp rules as rules from without, we are trying to have our cake 
and eat it To describe rules is to describe the skeletons of rules A 
rule IS lived, not described. Thus, what we justify is never a rule, 
but behavior and dispositions to behave The '*ought” eludes us and 
we are left with *'is ” The skeletons of rules can be given a prag- 
matic or instrumentalist justification This justification operates 
within a set of living rules The death of one rule is the life of an- 
other. Even one and the same rule may be both living as justificans 
and dead as pstifcandum, as when we justify a rule of logic In- 
deed, can the attempt to justify rules, from left to right, be any- 
thing but an exhibition of these rules from right to left^ To learn 
new rules is to change one’s mind. Is there a rational way of losing 
one’s reason? Is not the final wisdom the way of the amoeba in the 
ooze, the rat in the maze, the burnt child with fire? The convert 
can describe what he was Can he understand what he was^ But here 
we are on Wittgenstein’s ladder, and it is time to throw it away. 



The Analytic and the Synthetic : 
an Untenable Dualism’ 


hy Morton G. White 


Dewey has spent a good part of his life hunting and shooting at 
dualisms body-mmd, theory-practice, percept-concept, value-sci- 
ence, learnmg-domg, sensation-thought, external-internal They are 
always fair game and Dewey’s prose rattles with fire whenever 
they come into view. At times the philosophical forest seems more 
like a gallery at a penny arcade and the dualistic dragons move 
along obligingly and monotonously while Dewey picks them off 
with deadly accuracy At other times we may wonder just who 
these monsters are. But vague as the language sometimes is, on 
other occasions it is suggestive, and the writer must confess to a 
deep sympathy with Dewey on this point Not that distinctions 
ought not to be made when they are called for, but we ought to 
avoid making those that are unnecessary or unfounded. It is in 
this spirit that I wish to examine a distinction which has come to 
dominate so much of contemporary philosophy— the distinction 
between analytic and synthetic statements in one of its many forms. 
It must be emphasized that the views which will be put forth are 
not strict corollaries of Dewey’s views; indeed, he sometimes deals 
with the question so as to suggest disagreement with what I am 
about to argue. But I trace the source of my own general attitudes 

^ The present paper is a revised version of one read at the annual meeting of 
the Fullerton Club at Bryn Mawr College on May 14, 1949. It owes its existence 
to the stimulus and help of Professors Nelson Goodman and W V. Quine* My 
debt to them is so great that I find it hard to single out special points My 
general attitude has also been influenced by discussion with Professor Alfred 
Tarski, altliough I would hesitate to attribute to him the beliefs I defend. 
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on this point to Dewey, even though my manner and method in 
this paper are quite foreign to his. 

Recent discussion has given evidence of dissatisfaction with the 
distinction between analytic and synthetic statements. A revolt 
seems to have developed among some philosophers who accepted 
this distinction as one of their basic tenets a few short years ago. 
So far as I know, this attitude has not been given full expression 
in publications, except for a few footnotes, reviews, and unde- 
veloped asides In this paper I want to present some of the reasons 
for this decline of faith m such a pivotal distinction of recent phil- 
osophy, or at least some of the reasons which have led to the de- 
cline of my own assurance. On such a matter I hesitate to name too 
many names, but I venture to say, under the protection of the aca- 
demic freedom which still prevails on such matters, that some of 
my fellow revolutionaries are Professor W. V Quine of Harvard 
and Professor Nelson Goodman of the University of Pennsylvania. 
As yet the revolution is in a fluid stage No dictatorship has been 
set up, and so there is still a great deal of freedom and healthy 
dispute possible within the revolutionary ranks. I, for one, am 
drawn in this direction by a feeling that we are here faced with 
another one of the dualisms that Dewey has warned against. 

There is some irony in the fact that some of our most severely 
formal logicians have played a role in creating doubt over the 
adequacy of this great dualism— the sharp distinction between 
analytic and synthetic It is ironical because Dewey has never looked 
m this direction for support, indeed he has shunned it. But such 
a phenomenon is not rare m the history of philosophy Dewey has 
told of his attachment to HegeFs language at a time when he was 
no longer a Hegelian, and m like manner the contempoiarv revolt 
against the distinction between analytic and synthetic may be re- 
lated to Dewey’s anti-dualism. Perhaps this is the pattern of 
philosophical progress— new wine m old bottles. 


There are at least two kinds of statements which have been 
called analytic m recent philosophy The first kind is illustrated by 
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true statements of formal logic m which only logical constants 
and variables appear essentially, i.e. logical truths in the narrowest 
sense. For example 

{p or q) if and only if {q or p) 
p ot not-p 
If p, then not-not-/> 

and similar truths from more advanced chapters of modern logic. 
With the attempts to define "analytic” as applied to these I shall 
not be concerned. Nor am I interested here in the ascription of 
analyticity to those which are derived from them by substitution of 
constants for variables. This does not mean that I do not have re- 
lated opinions of certain philosophical characterizations of this 
type of statement, but rather that my main concern here is with 
another kind of statement usually classified as anal 3 itic. 

My main worry is over what is traditionally known as essential 
predication, best illustrated by "All men are animals,” "Every 
brother is a male,” "All men are rational animals,” "Every brother 
is a male sibling," "Every vixen is a fox”— Locke’s fnflmg propo- 
sUtans, I am concerned to understand those philosophers who call 
such statements analytic, as opposed to true but merely synthetic 
statements like "All men are bipeds,” "Every brother exhibits sib- 
ling rivalry," "Every vixen is cunning ” The most critical kind of 
test occurs when we have a given predicate like “man,” which is 
said to be analytically linked with "rational animal” but only 
s)mthetically linked with “featherless biped,” although it is fully 
admitted that all men ate in fact featherless bipeds and that 
all featherless bipeds are in fact men. The most critical case oc- 
curs when it is said that whereas the statement “All and only men 
are rational animals” is analytic, "All and only men arc feather- 
less bipeds” IS true but synthetic. And what I want to understand 
more dearly is the asaiption of analyticity in this context. What 
I will argue is that a number of views which have been adopted 
as papal on these matters are, like so many papal announcements, 
obscure. And what I suggest is that the pronouncements of the 
modern, empiricist popes are unsuccessful attempts to bolster the 
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dualisms of medieval, scholastic popes. From the point of view 
of an anti-dualist, their distinctions are equally sharp, even though 
the moderns make the issue more linguistic in character. But the 
similarities between the medievals and the moderns are great, both 
want to preserve the distinction between essential and accidental 
predication and both have drawn it obscurely. 

Quine^ has formulated the problem in a convenient way. He has 
pointed out (with a different illustration) that the statement 
"Every man is a rational animal” is analytic just in case it is the 
result of putting synonyms for synonyms in a logical truth of the 
first type mentioned Thus we have the logical truth. 

(1) Every P is P 

From which we may deduce by substitution. 

(2) Every man is a man. 

Now we put for the second occurrence of the word "man” the 
expression "rational animal” which is allegedly synonymous with 
it, and we have as our result. 

(3) Every man is a rational animal. 

We may now say that ( 3 ) is analytic in accordance with the pro- 
posed criterion. Quine has queried the phrase "logical truth" as 
applied to (1) and the phrase "is synonymous with” as applied to 
“man” and "rational animal,” but I am confining myself to the 
latter. 

Quine has said that he does not understand the term "is synony- 
mous with” and has suggested that he won’t understand it until a 
behavioristic criterion is presented for it. I want to begin by saying 
that I have difficulties with this term too, and that this is the nega- 
tive plank on which our united front rests. I should say, of course, 
that the complaint when put this way is deceptively modest. We 
begin by saying we do not understand. But our opponents may 
counter with Dr. Johnson that they can give us arguments but not 
an understanding. And so it ought to be said that the objection is a 
little less meek; the implication is that many who think they under- 
stand really don’t either. 

• "Notes on Existence and Necessity," Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XL (1943), 
pp. 113-127. 
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Now that the problem is introduced, a few preliminary observa- 
tions must be made. 

First it might be pointed out that we are searching for a syno- 
nym for the word ''synonym” and we must, therefore, understand 
the word "synonym” to begin with. Now it tuould be peculiar to 
frame the thesis by saying that a synonym for "synonym” has not 
been found, for then it would appear as if I did not understand 
the word "synonym.” Obviously, if I did not undeistand the word 
"synonym” and I formulated my complaint m this vv^ay, I could 
hardly be said to understand my own complaint But such criticism 
is avoided by saying, not that there is no synonym available for the 
word "synonym,” but rather that no one has presented even an ex- 
tensional equivalent of it which is clearer than it. In short, rather 
weak demands are made on those who hold that the word "syno- 
nym” may be used in clearing up "analytic”, they are merely asked 
to present a criterion, another term which is extensionally equiva- 
lent to "synonym ” In other words, a term which bears the relation 
to "synonym” that "featherless biped” bears to "man” on their 
view. 

Second whereas Qume appears to require that the criterion for 
being synonymous be behavioristic or at least predicts that he won’t 
understand it if it’s not, I make less stringent demands. The term 
formulating the criterion of being synonymous will satisfy me if I 
understand it more clearly than I understand the term "synony- 
mous” now And I don’t venture conditions any more stringent than 
that. It should be said m passing that Qume’s behaviorism would 
appear quite consonant with Dewey’s general views. 

Third it IS obvious that if the problem is set in the manner out- 
lined, then the statement " 'All men are rational animals’ is analy- 
tic” IS itself empirical. For to decide that the statement is analytic 
we will have to find out whether "man” is m fact synonymous 
with "rational animal” and this will require the empirical exami- 
nation of linguistic usage. This raises a very important problem 
which helps us get to the root of the difficulty and to ward off one 
very serious misunderstanding. 
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The demonstration that *'Ali men are rational animals’’ is analy- 
tic depends on showing that it is the result of putting a synonym 
for its synonym in a logical truth. In this situation we find our- 
selves asking whether a statement in a natural language or what 
Moore calls ordinary language— a language which has not been 
formalized by a logician— is analytic. We find ourselves asking 
whether two expressions in a natural language are synonymous. 
But this must be distinguished from a closely related situation. It 
must be distinguished from the case where we artificially construct 
a language and propose so-called definitional rules In this case we 
are not faced with the same problem. Obviously we may decide to 
permit users of our language to put '"rational animal” for "man” 
m a language Li. (For the moment I will not enter the question of 
how this decision is to be formulated precisely ) In that same lan- 
guage, Li, which also contains the phrase "featherless biped” in its 
vocabulary, there may be no rule permitting us to put "featherless 
biped” for "man.” Thus we may say that m artificial language Li 
"All men are rational animals” is analytic on the basis of a conven- 
tion, a rule explicitly stated. In Li, moreover, "All men are feather- 
less bipeds” is not analytic. But it is easy to see that we can construct 
a language L2 in which the reverse situation prevails and in which 
a linguistic shape which was analytic in Li becomes synthetic in Ls, 
etc. 

Now no one denies that two such languages can be constructed 
having the features outlined But these languages are the creatures 
of formal fancy, they are dreamed up by a logician. If I ask: "Is 
"All men are rational animals’ analytic m Li?” I am rightly told to 
look up the rule-book of language Li.^ But natural languages have 
no rule-books and the question of whether a given statement is an- 
alytic in them is much more difficult. We know that dictionaries are 
not very helpful on this matter. What some philosophers do is to 
pretend that natural languages are really quite like these artificial 
languages; and that even though there is no rule-book for them, 
people do behave as if there were such a book. What some philoso- 

®Evea here, Quine asks, how do you know a rule when you see one.^ Only by 
the fact that the book has the word *Ruie-3Book* on it, he answers. 
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phers usually assume is that the artificial rule-book which they con- 
struct in making an artificial language is the rule-book which ordi- 
nary people or scientists would construct, if they were asked to con- 
struct one, or that it is the rule-book which, in that vague phrase, 
presents the rational reconstruction of the usage in question But 
suppose a logician constructs Li and L2 as defined above, and now 
suppose he approaches L3, a natural language, with them Can he 
say in any clear way that Li is the rational reconstruction of L3 and 
that L2 is not^ My whole point is that no one has been able to pre- 
sent the criterion for such claims And the reason for this is that 
no one has succeeded in finding a criterion for synonymy 

The moral of this is important for understanding the new revolt 
against dualism I hope it makes clear that whereas I understand 
fairly well the expressions 'analytic in Li” and "analytic in L2,” 
where Li and L2 are the artificial languages mentioned, I do not 
understand as well the phrase "analytic in the natural language L3 
More important to realize is that my understanding of the first two 
expressions in no way solves the serious problem of analyticity as I 
conceive it, and I want to repeat that my major difficulties will dis- 
appear only when a term is presented which is coextensive with 
"synonymous" and on the basis of which I can (operationally, if 
you like) distinguish analytic sheep from synthetic goats I want to 
repeat that I am not doing anything as quixotic as seeking a syno- 
nym for "synonym." 

Those who refuse to admit the distinction between "analytic in 
Li" and "analytic in the natural language L3" will, of course, dis- 
agree completely. But then, it seems tome, they will have to refrain 
from attributing analyticity to any statement which has not been 
codified in a formalized language. In which case they will find it 
hard to do analysis in connection with terms m ordinary language. 
They may say, as I have suggested, that people using natural 
languages behave as rf they had made rules for their language 
just like those of Li and L2, but then how do we establish when 
people behave as if they had done something which they haven't 

*For many years Qume has also pointed to the nnclarity of the phrase 
^’analytic in L," where 'X” is a variable even over formal languages 
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done? As we shall see later, clearing this problem up is just as dif- 
ficult as the one we start with, for it involves the equally vexatious 
problem of contrary-to-fact conditional statements. I suppose it 
would be granted that those who use natural language do not make 
conventions and rules of definition by making a linguistic contract 
at the dawn of history. What defenders of the view I am criticizing 
want to hold, however, is that there are other ways of finding out 
whether a group of people has a convention And what I am say- 
ing IS that philosophers should tell us what these ways are before 
they dub statements in natural languages "analytic’' and "synthetic.” 

The point at issue is closely related to one discussed at length by 
Professor C I Lewis in An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation 
( 1946) . We agree in seeing a problem here which is overlooked by 
what I shall call crude conventionalism, but differ in our concep- 
tion of where the solution must be sought. Lewis is led to say that 
whether "All men are rational animals” is analytic in a natural 
language depends on whether all men are necessarily rational ani- 
mals, and this m turn depends on whether the criterion tn mind 
of man includes the criterion in mind of rational animal. Lewis has 
dealt with this matter more extensively than any recent philosopher 
who advocates a sharp distinction between analytic and synthetic, 
and his arguments are too complex to be treated here. In any case, 
his views are quite different from those upon which I am concen- 
trating m this paper. He holds that I need only make what he calls 
an "experiment in imagination” to find out whether all men are 
necessarily rational animals. And when I try this experiment I am 
supposed to conclude that I cannot consistently think of, that I can- 
not conceive of, a man who is not a rational animal. But how shall 
we interpret this "cannot”^ How shall we understand "thinkable”? 
I suspect that this view leads us to a private, intuitive insight for 
determining what each of us individually can conceive. How, then, 
can we get to the analyticity of the commonly understood statement? 
Lewis' most helpful explanation turns about the word 'include’ in 
the following passage: "The question, 'Does your schematism for 
determining application of the term ''square'' include your schema- 
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tism for applying ^Wectangy*? is one determined in the same gen- 
eral fashion as is the answer to the question, ‘Does your plan of a 
trip to Chicago to see the Field Museum include the plan of visit- 
ing Niagara to see the Falls?' " The inclusion of plans, furthermore, 
is a sense-apprehensible relationship for Lewis. One either sees or 
doesn't see the relationship and that is the end of the matter It is 
very difficult to argue one's difficulties with such a position and I 
shall only say dogmatically that I do not find this early retreat to 
intuition satisfactory. I will add, however, that in its recognition of 
the problem Lewis' view is closer to the one advanced in this 
paper than those which do not see the need for clarification of 
“analytic in natural language." My difficulties with Professor Lewis 
are associated with the difficulties of intensionalism but that is a 
large matter. 

I want to consider now two views which are avowedly anti-in- 
tensional and more commonly held by philosophers against whom 
my critical comments are primarily directed. 

I-— Analytic statements are those whose denials are self-contra- 
dictory/^ Consider this criterion as applied to the contention that 
“All men are rational animals" is analytic in a natural language. 
We are invited to take the denial of this allegedly analytic state- 
ment, namely “It is not the case that all men are rational animals " 
But is this a self-contradiction? Certainly looking at it syntactically 
shows nothing like and not-A,” And even if we transform it 
into “Some men are not rational animals" we still do not get a self- 
contradiction m the syntactical form. It might be said that the last 
statement is self -contradictory in the sense in which “man" is being 
used. But surely the phrase “in the sense" is a dodge. Because if 
he is asked to specify that sense, what can the philosopher who has 
referred to it say^ Surely not “the sense in which ‘man' is synony- 
mous with ‘rational animal’ " because that would beg the question. 
The point is that the criterion under consideration is not helpful if 
construed literally and if not construed literally (as in the attempt 
to use the phrase “in the sense") turns out to beg the question. 

Let us then suppose that the criterion is not used in this question- 
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begging maiiiier. A self-contradiction need not literally resemble in 
shape and not -A’ or ^'Something is P and not -P/’ Ail it has 
to do IS to produce a certain feeling of horror or queerness on the 
part of people who use the language. They behave as if they had 
seen someone eat peas with a knife. Such an approach is very 
plausible and I would be satisfied with an account of the kind of 
horror or queer feelings which people are supposed to have in the 
presence of the denials of analytic statements. But on this I have a 
few questions and observations. 

(a) Who is supposed to feel the horror in the presence of the 
opposites of analytic statements^ Surely not all people in the com- 
munity that uses the language. There are many who feel no horror at 
seeing people eat peas with a knife just as there are many who are 
not perturbed at statements that philosophers might think self- 
contradictory. Who, then.? 

(b) Let us remember that on this view we will have to be careful 
to distinguish the horror associated with denying firmly believed 
synthetic statements from that surrounding the denials of analytic 
statements. The distinction must not only be a distinction that 
carves out two mutually exclusive classes of sentences but it must 
carve them out in a certain way. It would be quite disconcerting to 
these philosophers to have the whole of physics or sociology turn 
out as analytic on their criterion and only a few parts of mathe- 
matics. 

(c) If analytic statements are going to be distinguished from syn- 
thetic true statements on the basis of the degree of discomfort that 
IS produced by denying them, the distinction will not be a sharp 
one® and the current rigid separation of analytic and synthetic will 
have been surrendered. Tie dualism will have been suirendered, 
and the kind of gradualism one finds in Dewey's writings will have 
been vindicated. The most recent justification of the distinction be- 
tween essential and accidental predication will have been refuted. 
It may be said that sharp differences are compatible with matters of 

® On this poiEt see Nelson CSroodman^s On, lakeness of Meaning, in Afialysts 
October 1949, pp. X-7 Also W V Qmne’s forthcoming MetMs of Logic, 
section 33 (Henry Holt, N Y , probably 1950). 
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degree Dijfferences of temperature are differences of degree and 
yet we may mark fixed points like 0^ centigrade on our thermo- 
meters But it should be pointed out that a conception according to 
which "'analytic” is simply the higher region of a scale on which 
""synthetic” is the lower region, breaks down the radical separation 
of the analytic and the synthetic as expressive of different kinds of 
knowledge. And this is a great concession from the view that K R 
Popper® calls ""essentialism.” It is reminiscent of the kind of con- 
cession that Mill wanted to wrest from the nineteenth century m 
connection with the status of arithmetical statements Once it is ad- 
mitted that analytic statements are just like synthetic statements, 
only that they produce a little more of a certain quality—m this 
case the quality of discomfort in the presence of their denials— the 
bars are down, and a radical, gradualistic pragmatism is enthroned. 
This IS the kind of enthronement which the present writer would 
welcome. 

2—^7/ we were presented with something tvhich wasn’t a ra- 
tional animal, we would not call it a man” Such language is often 
used by philosophers who are anxious to clarify the notion of analy- 
tic in the natural languages In order to test its effectiveness in dis- 
tinguishing analytic statements let us try it on ""All men are feather- 
less bipeds” which by hypothesis is not analytic. Those who use this 
criterion would have to deny that if we were presented with an 
entity which was not a biped or not featherless we would not call it 
a mao. But we do withhold the term ""man” from those things 
which we know to be either non-bipeds or non-feathcrless. Ob- 
viously everything turns about the phrase ""we would not call it a 
man” or the phrase "*we would withhold the term "man/ ” Again, 
who are we^ And more important, what is the pattern of term- 
withholding? Suppose I come to a tribe which has the follov/mg 
words in its vocabularly plus a little logic ""man,” ""rational, ' 
’"animal,” ""featherless,” and ""biped.” I am told in advance by pre- 
vious visiting anthropologists that ""man” is synonymous with ""ra- 

*See The Open Soctety and Hs Enemies, especially chapter 11 and its notes 
(Routledge, London, 1945). 
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tional animal” in that tribe’s language, whereas "featherless biped” 
IS merely coextensive with it. I wish to check the report of the an- 
thropologists. How do I go about it’ 

In the spirit of the proposed criterion I must show that if any- 
thing laciced rationality it would not be reputed a man by the people 
in question. So I show them cocoanuts, trees, horses, pigs, and I 
ask after each "man’” and get "no” for an answer. They will not 
repute these things to be men. I must now show that there is a dif- 
ference in their attitudes toward "rational animal” and "featherless 
biped” vis-a-vis "man.” I originally produced things which lacked 
rational animality. But these very things also lack feathers and are 
not bipeds, and so the negative responses of the natives might just 
as well be offered as an argument for the synonymy of “man” and 
"featherless biped” as for the theory that "man” is synonymous 
with "rational animal.” It would appear that such crude beha- 
viorism will not avail. They don’t call non-featherless-bipeds men 
just as they don’t call non-rational-animals men. The criterion, 
therefore, is one that will not help us make the distinction 

We might pursue the natives in another way. We might ask 
them: Would you call something a man if it were not a featherless 
biped? To which they answer m the negative. Would you call 
something a man if it weren’t a rational animal? To which they 
answer "no” again. But now we might ask them: Aren’t your rea- 
sons different in each of these cases’— hoping to lead them into 
saying something that will allow us to differentiate their responses. 
Aren’t you surer in concluding that something is not a man from 
the fact that it is not a rational animal, than you are in concluding 
it from the fact that it is not a featherless biped? If the savage is 
obliging and says “yes,” we have the making of a criterion. But 
notice that it is a criterion which makes of the distinction a matter 
of degree. Not being a rational animal is simply a better sign of the 
absence of manhood than is the property of not being a featherless 
biped, just as the latter is a better sign than the property of not 
wearing a derby hat. It should be noticed in this connection that we 
are precluded from saying that the inference from "a is not a ra- 
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tional animal” to is not a man” is logical or analytic for them, 
since we are trying to explain “analytic.” To use it m the explana- 
tion would hardly be helpful. 

Probably the most helpful interpretation of this mode of distin- 
guishing analytic and synthetic is that according to which we ob- 
serve the following, when the natives have applied the word ”man” 
to certain objects and are then persuaded that these objects are 
not rational animals, they immediately, without hesitation, with- 
draw the predicate “man ” They contemplate no other means of 
solving their problem. But when they have applied the word “man” 
and are then persuaded that the things to which they have applied 
1 C are not featherless bipeds, they do not withdraw the predicate 
“man” immediately but rather contemplate another course, that of 
surrendering the hypothesis that all men are featherless bipeds 
Now I suspect that this criterion will be workable but it will not al- 
low us to distinguish what we think in advance are the analytic 
equivalences. It will result m our finding that many firmly be- 
lieved “synthetic” equivalences are analytic on this criterion 

I am sure that there are a number of other ways of constructing 
the criterion that are similar to the ones I have just considered No 
doubt students of language who have thought of this problem can 
develop them But I want to call attention to one general problem 
that criteria of this sort face They usually depend on the use of the 
contrary-to-fact conditional, if . . . were . . . then . . . would be 
. . . But in appealing to this (or any variety of causal conditional) 
we are appealing to a notion which is just as much in need of ex- 
planation as the notion of analytic itself. To appeal to it, there- 
fore, does not constitute a philosophical advance. Goodman’^ has re- 
ported on the lugubrious state of this notion, if there are some who 
are not fazed by this circumstance. It would be small consolation 
to reduce “analytic” to the contrary-to-fact conditional, for that is 
a very sandy foundation right now. 

After presenting views like these I frequently find philosophers 

‘The Problem of Counterfactaal Conditionals/* Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 
XLIV (1947), pp. 113-128. 
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agreeing with me. Too often they are the very philosophers whose 
views I had supposed I was criticizing. Too often, I find, the criti- 
asms I have leveled are treated as arguments for what I had sup- 
posed I was opposing. For example, there are some philosophers 
who construe the argument merely as an argument to show that 
words in natural language and scientific language are ambiguous— 
that man” is synonymous with "rational animal” in one situation 
and with "featherless biped” in another—and who immediately em- 
brace the views here set forth But this is not what is being empha- 
sized. Many philosophers who defend the view I have criticized 
admit that a word may have many meanings, depending on context. 
For example, John Stuart Mill, who admits that a biologist might 
regard as the synonym of "man,” "mammiferous animal having two 
hands,” and not "rational animal ” But Mill also holds that in 
common usage "rational animal” is the synonj/m. Because of this 
admission of a varying connotation Mill regards himself (justifi- 
ably) as superior to the benighted philosopher who holds what 
has been called "The one and only one true meaning” view of 
analysis. If the benighted philosopher is asked "What is the syno- 
nym of *man\^” he immediately replies "rational animal.” If he is a 
Millian, he says it depends on the situation in which it is used, etc. 

I am not concerned to advocate this view here, because it is quite 
beside the point so far as the thesis of this paper is concerned The 
difference between the Millian (if I may call him that without in- 
tending thereby to credit Mill with having originated the view) 
and his opponent (I would call him an Aristotelian if such matters 
were relevant), is comparatively slight The Millian takes as his 
fundamental metalinguistic statement-form "X is synonymous with 
Y in situation 5,” whereas his opponent apparently refuses to rela- 
tivize synonymy. The opponent merely says: "X is synonymous 
with y,” What I want to emphasize, however, is that by so relati- 
vizmg the notion of synonymy he is still far from meeting the diffi- 
culty I have raised. For now it may be asked how we establish syn- 
onymy epen in a given situation. The problem is analogous to the 
following one in mechanics. Suppose one holds that the question: 
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"Is X moving?” is unanswerable before a frame of reference is 
given. Suppose, then, that motion is relativized and we now ask 
such questions in the form "Is x moving with respect to But 
now suppose we are not supplied with a clear statement of how to 
go about finding out whether x is in motion with respect to y. I ven- 
ture to say that the latter predicament resembles that of philoso- 
phers who are enlightened enough to grant that synonymy is rela- 
tive to a linguistic context, but who are unable to see that even when 
relativized it still needs more clarification than anyone has given it. 


I think that the problem is clear, and that all considerations 
point to the need for dropping the myth of a sharp distinction be- 
tween essential and accidental predication (to use the language of 
the older Aristotelians) as well as its contemporary formulation— 
the sharp distinction between analytic and synthetic. I am not argu- 
ing that a criterion of analyticity and synonymy can never be given. 
I argue that none has been given and, more positively, that a suit- 
able aiterion is likely to make the distinction between analytic and 
S5uithetic a matter of degree. If this is tenable, then a dualism which 
has been shared by both scholastics and empiricists will have been 
challenged successfully. Analytic philosophy will no longer be 
sharply separated from science, and an unbridgeable chasm will no 
longer divide those who see meanmgs or essences and those who 
collect facts. Another revolt against dualism will have succeeded. 



John Dewey and Karl Marx 


by Jim Cork 


. ProbMy my expermentaltsm goes deeper than 
any other 'tsmf — From a letter by John Dewey to 
the writer 

Marxist criticism, historically a part of the European intellectual 
tradition,^ has been singularly opaque in regard to the great and 
progressive merits of John Dewey’s philosophy. The critiques of 
Dewey’s Instrumentalism, which have periodically come from the 
pens of Marxists of all shades of political persuasion, have been ex- 
traordinary documents, to say the least. 'Their consistently biased 
character was an inevitable outgrowth of the unexamined faith the 
Marxists yielded to the questionable methodological oversimplifi- 
cations that had become imbedded in the Marxist tradition— viz., 
the inflexible overdriving of the sociological bent in its analysis, 
the over class-angling of cultural phenomena. It has been no un- 
common tendency for Marxists to denigrate American cultural pro- 
ducts merely on the basis of the bourgeois character of the society 
which gave them birth (a raw simplicism, mcidentally, of which 
Marx himself was never guilty) . An indication of the social setting, 
or the historical process which supposedly helped to inspire or 
shape ideas, seemed sufiicient reason for these pundits to assign 
them to limbo, although, obviously, the purported social origin of 

* Ameiica has no Marxist tradition of any significance No theoretical works of 

major importance have been produced by any Marxist or socialist politK^l 
organization, whether defunct or still in existence The same can be said tor the 
academicians Sidney Hook and Lewis Corey practically exhaust the names ot 
those who have produced significant works either of critical exegesis or original 
exposition 

m *1 
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an idea is hardly identical with a judgment of its possible validity. 
The first is cultural history. The second requires logical analysis 
and testing. 

The worst offenders against decent canons of logical discourse in 
these matters have, of course, been the Russian Stalinists, whose 
claims to be the best descendants of Marx have acquired an in- 
creasingly strident, propagandistic tone down through the years. 
What their theoretical dogmatism and institutional authoritarianism 
has led to can be seen in the present Russian defamation of all 
Western culture, and the barbaric restrictions placed upon the 
natural development of art, music, literature, philosophy, and even 
science, in Russia itself 

The periodic respects the Russians have paid to Dewey present 
a fantastic, almost indescribable compound of political bias, cava- 
lier disregard of the written word, outright fabrications, and vio- 
lent name calling— that unusual blend of ideological discussion (re- 
calling nothing so much as a court-room atmosphere) so peculiarly 
characteristic of Russian polemics since the Bolshevik ascendancy!^ 
We are treated to the unsavory spectacle of the use of the technical 
jargon of philosophy to squeeze and torture ideas into the pre- 
formed mold dictated by party and ideological loyalty. 

The vices of this tradition, however, have been characteristic not 
only of the Stalinist ''philosophers,” Russian or otherwise. They 
attach in almost equal degree to those movements that were off- 
shoots of Bolshevism (Trotskyism, Brandlerism, and other inde- 
pendent communist sects) .They even extend, unfortunately, beyond 
these to many European socialists who, though never enamored of 
Bolshevism and able to dispute the findings of the Stalinists on the 
political and social fields, seem unable to completely disguise an 
unconscious snobbery towards American culture, per sc, or to mus- 
ter the necessary critical acumen to overcome the hypnotic hold that 
class-angling of cultural phenomena has acquired over them. 

“See the latest example, the article by M. Dynmk in the November 1947 issue 
of Modern Review , a particularly horrendous specimen of what can only be 
called the ’'frothinj^-at-the-mouth school.** 
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The favorite (and foregone) conclusion commonly arrived at by 
the Bolsheviks and their epigones is that Dewey is the philosopher 
of Western imperialism. August Thalheimer, for instance, a leading 
theoretician of the split-off Brandler wing of communists, had this 
to say about Dewey and Pragmatism in his Introduction to Dialec- 
tical Materialism (Covici-Friede, 1936) *‘It is therefore not so 
easy for the uninitiated [ !] to recognize that the true character of this 
philosophy IS reactionary and idealistic . . . that [like] all the var- 
ious schools and sects of bourgeois philosophy after Feuerbach [it] 
revolves about )ust one problem, namely, how bourgeois society 
and the capitalist order can be defended against the socialist . . . 
It reflects the characteristic spirit of the American bourgeoisie . . . 
hence the distortion of cause and effect and the tendency towards 
commerce. Pragmatism is literally [my emphasis— -J.C.] the philo- 
sophy of commerce. . . , Since it recognizes no reality external to 
the human mind it can have no touchstone for truth. For Pragma- 
tism there is no objective measure for truth. . . . etc. [pp. 241, 
245 and 248] 

This accusation against Pragmatism, that it has no objective 
touchstone for truth, that truth is what “works,” what is useful, 
what gives inner satisfaction, hence is subjectively measured, rep- 
resents one of the commonest and most persistent misconceptions 
about pragmatic logic (a misconception, incidentally, that is no- 
toriously shared by Bertrand Russell, among others). 

The test for truth is objective and is not concerned with minister- 
ing to subjective feelings, needs or desires. As Dewey says: “Truth 
is not verified just by any kind of satisfaction but only by that sat- 
isfaction which is born of the fact that a working hypothesis or ex- 
perimental method applies to the facts which it concerns and ef- 
fects a better ordering. No misconception concerning the instru- 
mental logic of pragmatism has been more persistent than that one 
which would make of it merely a means for a practical end.” 

Or take one C. P. West, writing some years ago in New Essays, 
(an organ of independent anti-Stalinist communists whose moving 
spirit then was Paul Mattick) in an article whose very title gives 
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the cue to the nature of the forthcoming treatment, ''Pragmatism 
The Logic of Capitalism.” There the author says, among other 
gems of super-distortion "Actually, Dewey does not provide us 
with a technique or logical method for thinking our way through 
our problems. We are given, rather, the psychology of a particular 
class behind the instrumentalist or class logic of Dewey and his 
fellow pragmatists . . . instrumentalist logic— like the philosophy 
of Pragmatism itself— is the ally of the class in power today, safe- 
guarding the vested interests of the capitalist preserves.” [Vol 6, 
No 4— Winter, 1943] 

The Trotskyites, on their part, have not been quite so crude 
They have satisfied themselves in the main, in their periodic "no- 
tices” of Pragmatism, with the impassioned defense of the mystic 
mummeries of the dialectic, and an occasional attack on Sidney 
Hook for the latter’s purportedly profane attempt to water down 
the revolutionary purity of Marxist philosophy by his espousal of 
pragmatic naturalism 

It was Hook who, after a thorough objective study of the origi- 
nal sources, made the assertion that allowing for differences in 
idiom and terminology, the broad philosophical positions of Karl 
Marx and John Dewey are basically similar. He first raised the 
question forcefully in his writings on Marx in the late twenties and 
early thirties in the Modern Quarterly and other publications. In 
1935, in his essay, "Experimental Naturalism,” m American Phil- 
osophy Today and Tomorrow^ he claimed that ", . , their funda- 
mental logical and metaphysical positions are the same . .” In 
1939, in his book John Dewey, he says ", . . it seems to me that, 
were realistic Marxists prepared to submit their metiiods of achiev- 
ing democratic socialism to serious scientific criticism, and were 
Dewey prepared to work out a more detailed program of political 
action with reference to the social and economic relations of the 
current scene, their positions would converge on a set of common 
hypotheses leading to common activities.”^ 

® Hook’s little book on Dewey, incidientally, provides the best single mtro- 
duaioQ to the entire span of Dewey’s thought 
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The persuasiveness of Hook's thesis has more to recommend it 
than the mere surface resemblances between elements of Marx’s 
and Dewey’s thought that various commentators have periodically 
pointed out That his views have not been accorded the serious con- 
sideration they deserve is due to a combination of prejudice and 
indifference on the part of both professed Marxists and professional 
philosophers Both sides seemed intent on preventing a favored 
doctrine from being contaminated by another, obviously regarded 
as foreign Though the Marxists have been by far the greater sin- 
ners in this matter (as already indicated above), Dewey himself, 
unfortunately, has not been blameless in helping to foster mutual 
misunderstanding between the two doctrines. 


Dewey’s conception of Marx represents one of the rare occasions 
when he has forsaken the usual scientific caution and genial ob- 
jectivity with which he deals with real or imagined opponents. He 
has paid more attention to Marx and Marxism in his Freedom and 
Culture than in any other of his works In it, he does not reveal 
even to the extent apparent is some earlier references, first-hand 
knowledge of Marx’s writings; does not distinguish between 
Marx’s own ideas and encrustations upon them of subsequent in- 
terpretations; and delivers himself of criticisms which several repu- 
table Marx scholars had already challenged as inadequate 

Dewey’s mam criticisms are: 

1) Marx’s ideas on the causal factors influencmg historical 
change were a priori concoctions and not derived from empiric in- 
vestigations: ”This law [i.e. Marx’s, on historical causation— J.C.] 
was not derived nor supposed to be derived from study of historical 
events. It was derived from Hegelian dialectical metaphysics.”^ This 
is an astounding charge in view of the historical parts of Capital 
and Marx’s writings on 1848 in France and Germany, on the Pans 
Commune, Spam, the American Civil War, etc., all of which are 
concrete analyses of the actual historical events and served as test- 
ing ground for his theoretical constructions. 

Freedom and Culture, p. 79 
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2) Marx denied social efficacy to human values, ideas, efforts 
"The denial that values have any influence in the long course of 
events is also characteristic of the Marxist belief ... I shall criticize 
the type of social theory which reduces the human factor as nearly 
as possible to zero since it explains events and frames policies ex- 
clusively [my emphasis— J.C.] m terms of conditions provided by 
the environment. Marxism is taken as the typical illustration of 
[this] . . . absolutism . he \_i.e. Marx— J.C.] also, in the name 
of saence, denied moving power to human valuations.”® That some 
Marxists mistakenly made of Marx’s theory a doctrine of auto- 
matic inevitability that left completely out of consideration the in- 
strumental behavior of men consciously working toward desired 
ends is undoubtedly true. But it is extremely questionable whether 
Marx was guilty of the same simplicism. He had too much respect 
for the dynamic creativeness of human thinking for that. Indeed, 
his theory of social change is inseparable from the social volun- 
tarism (and possible social efficacy of their actions) of individuals: 
"Men make their own history.” 

3) The same considerations would raise some doubts concernmg 
the validity of Dewey’s charge that Marx claimed for his laws an 
inevitable and automatic certainty: "The Marxist has laid down a 
generalization that is supposed to state the law governing the move- 
ment and outcome of ail the social changes.”® Marx may not have 
sensed all the possibilities of alternative development. His view 
that complete laissez-faire capitalism and complete collective so- 
cialism exhausted the alternatives of social development was mis- 
taken. He didn’t see that mixtures of both were possible, and pos- 
sibly desirable. And he certainly didn’t anticipate the dangers of 
totahtarianism. But the whole tenor of his thought and action in- 
dicated that he did not believe that the "inevitable” success of so- 
cialism was guaranteed. Like most writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, especially those consumed by the sense of practical or historical 
mission, Marx does not use the term "mevitable” in a sense which 
makes it synonymous with "fated.” He at least envisaged the pos- 

'Ibtd., pp. 12, 75-76, 80. 
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sibility of social regression if the forces making for socialism were 
not successful. 

It is difficult to see why Dewey has so signally failed to distin- 
guish between Marx’s ideas and morals and those of the Stalinists. 
He seems to have been unduly influenced by the latters’ tiresome 
claim that they were the only legitimate descendants of Marx. Ac- 
cepting them at their word, his logical and moral critiques would 
undoubtedly seem to him to be imperative since he had seen these 
self-declared heirs of Marx violate every precious freedom, trample 
on all human rights and build in the Soviet Union the most power- 
ful police state in history. As Chairman of the Commission on the 
Moscow Trials, he saw how the cynical lie and the frameup oper- 
ated as essential elements in Soviet state morality When, further, 
he saw Trotsky, himself the most celebrated victim of the Stalinist 
smear technique (le, all anti-Stalinists are against progress, are 
reactionaries, fascists, etc.) , indulging in the same puerile illogical- 
ity, condemning all bourgeois democrats, social democrats, anar- 
chists, humanitarians all anti-Trotskyites ) as a common fel- 
lowship helping reaction to maintain itself and even acting as bro- 
thers in spirit to the Stalinists . . the democratic philistine and 
the Stalinist bureaucrat are, if not twins, brothers in spirit . . . 
In the mechanics of reaction Stalinism occupies many leading posi- 
tions All groupings of bourgeois society, including the anarchists, 
utilize' its aid in the stmggle against the Proletarian Revolu- 
tion . . and the same Trotsky, the most brilliant of living 
revolutionaries, for all his brilliance, unable to break out of the 
narrow circle of faith and fanaticism, piling dogma upon dogma, 
unwilling to re-examme assumptions® — then he must have rea- 
soned that there was something mcipiently dangerous in the thought 
processes of the man commonly accepted as ancestor by both brutal 
victor and brilliant victim, and that that dangerous element had to 
be uncovered. 

^ See Leon Trotsky, "Their Morals and Ours,'* New International, June 1938. 

® See Dewey's answer to Trotsky (see note 7 above) in the August issue of the 
same maga 2 ine, wheie the great philosopher convicts the great revolutionary of 
overlooking the integral character of the means-ends relationship 
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Be my highly speculative psychological reconstruction what it 
may, the assumption, on Dewey's part, of a basic similarity be- 
tween Marx's thinking and that of the Bolsheviks is a gratuitous 
one which is itself the product of that type of oon-historical, uncon- 
textual thinking Dewey himself so often criticizes, rather than the 
result of painstaking investigation at first hand of original sources. 
In both logic and morals, the Bolsheviks violated rather than fol- 
lowed basic, even decisive, elements in Marx's system of ideas The 
history of thought reveals many analogues to this. It would be rash 
to lay at Plato's door the ideas of the Platonists of succeeding cen- 
turies. Indeed, it would be very risky to attribute to Dewey the 
notions of some latter-day educational followers of Dewey 


My statement of the similarities between Marx and Dewey 
will, of necessity, have to be expressed in brief, summary fashion. 

1 ) Both find a common heritage in Hegel, who impressed them 
with the ideas of continuity and change and the organic nature of 
a society or epoch which, for all its disparateness, yet showed basic, 
underlying, unifying characteristics. As Hegel said* *‘The Consti- 
tution adopted by a people makes one substance, one spirit with 
its religion, its art and its philosophy, or at least with its concep- 
tions and thoughts, its culture generally." Each in his own way 
emancipated himself from the idealistic heritage of Hegel without 
sacrificing the great insights of the German philosopher.® 

2) Both consider philosophy as not "outside" this world and 
above common human practices, but a very important part of the 
general culture of any epoch, reflecting its common experiences, 
problems and needs. As such, philosophical ideas reifiect also social 
divisions and conflicts and have been used for the purpose of but- 
tressing dominant-class views ' ‘The belief that a theory of knowing, 
which in its origin was inherently a leisure-class theory, has influ- 
ence in justifying the state of society m which only a few are thus 

® For Dewey’s ongxnal allegiance to Hegelianism, see Morton G, Whites Ihe 
Origins of Dewefs Instrumentahsmf Columbia U Press, 1943 
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privileged, hence in perpetuating the latter condition, ts [Dewey’s 
emphasis— J. C.] a part of my complete theory/’^® 

3) The strong secular, naturalistic note in both philosophies. 
Both are opposed to all forms of irrationalism, mysticism and su- 
pernaturalism. Dewey was cool to James’s religious vagaries and 
rejected F. C S. Schiller’s religious apologetics. 

4) Both are m the materialistic tradition in philosophic thought, 
even though Dewey polemicizes against the use of the term ”ma- 
terialism” in favor of the word ''naturalism” (see Schilpp, pp. 604 
and 605). His argument against certain types of materialism 
would not hold against Marx, who was opposed to both mechanical 
materialism and reductive materialism. Dewey accepts the reality 
of the existence of the external world and the emergence of life 
and mind from physical (inorganic) matter and events. So much 
so, that in contradistinction to Russell and most modern philoso- 
phers, he refuses to regard the existence of the external world as a 
genuine problem. "Yet I cannot refrain from saying that (as Reich- 
enbach’s ’Experience and Nature clearly shows) upon his view the 
existence of the external world is a problem [Dewey’s emphasis— 
J. C.] for philosophy, whereas according to my view the problem 
is artificially generated by the kind of premises we call epistemolog- 
ical. When we act [Dewey’s emphasis— J. C.] and find environing 
things in stubborn opposition to our desires and eflforts, the exter- 
nality of the environment is a direct constituent of direct experi- 
ence.”^^ 

5) Both are opposed to atomism, a-priorism, sensationalism, 
Platonic essences, and to the extremes of both organicism and for- 
malism in understanding culture. 

6) Both are opposed to the traditional philosophies of dualism 
(Descartes, Kant, etc). 

7 ) Both are opposed to absolute truths in favor of relative and 
provisional truths dependent for verification (and possible further 
extension) upon future inquiry: "The truth of any present propo- 

^®Sdhilpp, The lehthsophy of John Dewey ^ Library o£ Living Philosophers, 
Vol 1, Northwestern U., p 529 
, p 542 
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sition IS by definition subject to the outcome of continued inquiries; 
its truth, if the word must be used, is provisional, as near the 
truth as inqmry has yet come, a matter determined not by a guess 
at some future belief but by the care and pains with which inquiry 
has been conducted up to the present time.”^^ 

8 ) Both have a deep appreciation of the facts of biology and 
accept the philosophical implications of Darwinism with its cen- 
tral concept of the evolution of the organism (nervous system, 
brain, mind), developing in physical time, acting-in-and-reactmg-to 
a natural environment in a series of interactions and transactions. 
Thus the dualism between mind and nature is resolved and human 
thought appears as continuous with the physical and biological ac- 
tivities of bodies 

9) Both epistemological theories are practically identical. Both 

stress the unity of theory and practice. Both disagree with the 
conception of knowing as a passive, contemplative process and 
stress the knowing process as an active, constructive, practical, 
transforming activity. In his essay ("Dewey’s New Logic,” Schilpp, 
p. 143 ) , Bertrand Russell, an ideological opponent of both Marx 
and Dewey on this question, says, "Allowing for a certain dif- 
ference of phraseology, this doctrine Marx’s— J.C.] is es- 

sentially indistinguishable from Instrumentalism.” Some evidence 
for this evaluation can be found in a comparison of extracts 
from Marx's Theses on Feuerbach with Dewey’s statement of his 
Theory of Inquiry, both of which represent the heart of their re- 
spective epistemological positions; 

Marx: "The chief defect of all previous materialism is that the 
object, the reality, sensibility is only apprehended in the form of 
the object or of contemplation, but not as sensible activity or prac- 
tice, not subjectively. Hence it came about that the active side was 
developed by idealism in opposition to materialism (Thesis No. 1 ) . 

. . . The question whether objective truth can be attributed to hu- 

^Ihtd. p 573 

“ See m this connection the very illuminating essay, "Reconstruction of Logical 
Theory,” by Ernest Nagel, re the influence of biological concepts on the logical 
theory of Dewey, in the volume. The Philosopher of the Common Man, Putnam, 
1940. 
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man thinking is not a question of theory but is a practical question. 
In practice man must prove the truth, t.e. the reality and power, 
the *this-sidedness’ of his thinking (No. 2). . . . The philosophers 
have only interpreted the world m various ways, the point, how- 
ever, is to change it” (No. 11). 

Dewey: ‘'Inquiry is concerned with the objective transforma- 
tion of objective subject matter. . . . All thought contains a prac- 
tical factor, an activity of doing and making which shapes ante- 
cedent, existential material which sets the problem of inquiry . . . 
the ultimate ground of every valid proposition and warranted judg- 
ment consists m some existential reconstruction ultimately effected” 
(Logic). 

These nine items constitute an imposing list of agreements, suf- 
ficient to warrant investigation into a possible ideological rap- 
prochement between the philosophical outlooks of these two influ- 
ential figures. 


The complexities of human history are too great to ever permit 
a completely successful, scientific accoimt of historical develop- 
ment. It does not follow from this admission, however, that these 
complications are too involved to permit of any ordered resolu- 
tion of events, that, consequently, past history can never be “re- 
captured”, in short, that a scientific approach to human history is 
impossible. One theory may be a more adequate explanation than 
another in that it permits of the ordering of a greater mass of 
phenomena. Marx undertook the necessary theoretical investiga- 
tion of the relative weight to be assigned to the various historical 
factors (economic, political, cultural, psychological, religious, etc.) 
with the end in view of determining those relatively dominant and 
those relatively derivative and subsidiary (else only historical 
desaiption, static historical “photography” becomes possible). 
Dewey's charge against Marx that “ . . . the isolation of any one 
factor, no matter how strong its workings at a given time, is fatal 
to understanding and to intelligent action” (Freedom and Culture 
p. 23) is rather abstract criticism which overlooks the specific in- 
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teat and the specific problem with which Marx was concerned as 
well as the spirit of his investigation. That spirit was to the highest 
degree empiricah Marx did not ‘ 'isolate' ' the so-called economic 
factor (relations of production), rather did he attempt to assign it 
its relative specific weight in the entire congeries of factors. He 
merely viewed "the mode of economic production as the funda- 
mental fonditionmg [my emphasis— J C.] factor of only the gen- 
eral and most pervasive characters of a culture" (Hook), He 
neither denied nor failed to acknowledge the necessarily qualify- 
ing effects upon historical development of such factors as the 
weight of tradition, the unique in the development of specific 
countries, the accident of personality, the relatively autonomous 
development, especially in their formal aspects, of special cultural 
fields (law, science, poetry, say) although he did insist that the 
degree of independent impact generated by these factors was 
limited by the boundaries set by the relations of production 
Above all, both Marx and Engels called attention to the reciprocal 
interaction of the various social factors.^^ 

Whatever else may be said about Marx's theory of Historical 
Materialism, the above at least makes clear that it was not the 
narrow monistic theory misguided followers of Marx have made 
out of it, and that it takes cognizance of the factors making for 
causal pluralism. In the hands of the Soviet Marxists, the mo- 
nistic conception has led to its most devastatingly negative results, 
ending up in a narrow sociological analysis of culture generally 
and a politicalization of art. It is m the field of culture especially 
that Marx’s flexibility contrasts mpsh sharply with the narrow dog- 
matism of Communist orthodoxy. He never thought of literature 
(or the writer) as subservient to narrow, utilitarian, socio-economic 
ends: 

"The writer in no wise considers his work a means. It is an end 
m itself, and so little is it a means for him and for others, that he 

“Seem this connection Engels' "Four Letters on Historical Materialism, ’* to 
Schmidt, Bloch, Starkenberg and Mehnng, in the Appendix to Hook's book, 
Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx. 
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sacrifices hs existence to 2 ts existence when necessary.*’ [Debate 
on Freedom of the Press, 1843] 

Marx stressed the historical continuity of art and art forms in 
spite of the sharply delineated and opposed economic and social 
wellsprmgs of the different epochs. He had a definite feeling 
for those universal aspects of art that transcended the social epoch 
which gave them birth. It was in the very book ( Critique of Political 
Economy) where he formulated his masterly condensation of his 
theory of Historical Materialism that Marx penned the famous 
words on Greek art 

”It IS well known that certain periods of highest development 
of art stand in no direct connection with the general development 
of society, nor with the material basis and the skeleton structure of 
its organization. Witness the example of the Greeks as compared 
with the modern nations or even Shakespeare. . . . The difficulty 
is not in grasping the idea that Greek art and epos are bound up 
with certain forms of social development. It rather lies in under- 
standing why they still constitute with us a source of aesthetic en- 
joyment and in certain respects prevail as the standard and model 
beyond attainment.” [Kerr Edition, pp. 309, 310-311312] 

Compared to Marx’s concrete analysis of capitalist society and 
his proposed program for social change, Dewey’s remarks on poli- 
tics appear as generalities, mostly value judgments as to what con- 
stitutes the good society. These have undoubtedly been excellent 
in themselves, and for Dewey the *'Good Society” is obviously the 
end purpose of all philosophizing: ‘Is there anything in the whole 
business of politics, economics, morals, education— indeed in any 
profession— save the construction of a proper human environment 
that will serve, by its very existence, to produce sound and whole 
human beings, who will, in turn, maintain a sound and healthy 
human environment.^”^® 

But this very praiseworthy end has remained an ideal, unim- 
plemented (in very uninstrumentalist fashion) by a concrete pro- 

Quoted from Hook’s John Dewey, p 26. 
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gram of social engineering. This hiatus in Dewey’s thought has 
been so apparent that even his most sympathetic critics have, per- 
force, had to refer to it.^® There is point, therefore, in Hook’s not- 
ing that Dewey’s contribution to a desired (if possible) rapproche- 
ment between democratic socialism and Dewey’s instrumentalism 
would be . . to work out a more detailed program of political 
action with reference to the social and economic positions of the 
current scene. . . 


Ever since the derailment of the Russian Revolution, Marxian 
socialists have become increasingly sensitive to the means-ends 
relationship. It must be admitted that they were never sensitive 
enough to this question in the past. True, there were always im- 
portant voices within the internationalist socialist movement which 
insisted on the necessary consonance of means and ends (within the 
different camps and in different connections, Rosa Luxemburg, and 
Martov and the Russian Mensheviks, for instance) . But the realiza- 
tion of the central importance of the problem came late. It 
needed the last decade’s experience with Russian developments 
to give the necesary jolt, especially to those who, in the earlier, 
more hopeful days, had given their unqualified allegiance to ‘the No- 
vember Revolution. If many socialists have painfully retraced their 
steps, they have but arrived at a position which Dewey has al- 
ways occupied:^® *lf there is one conclusion to which human experi- 
ence unmistakably points it is that democratic ends demand demo- 
cratic methods for their realization.”^'^ 

^ John Herman Randall, Jr, for instance, m the Schilpp volume, p 91. See in 
this connection also Hu Shih’s very instructive essay, 'The Political Philosophy 
of Instrumentalism,'* in the volume, 7 he Philosopher of the Common Man, p. 
205, for an illuminating discussion of Dewey’s changing theories re the state, 
and for his conception of the instrumentality of violence. Hu Shih comes to the 
conclusion that "After reading all the political writings of Dewey, I have come 
to the conclusion that he began to work out a truly instrumental political phil- 
osophy early in 191<S, but, for some unknown reason, has apparently never taken 
up nor continued to develop this instrumentalist line of thought during the last 
quarter of a century ** It is worthy of note that Dewey admits the justice of 
Randall's charge against him of relative neglect of the social engineering aspect 
in his summsucy essay answering his critics m the Schilpp volume (p. 592, 
footnoote) 

Preedcm and Culture, p. 175- 
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Dewey’s sense of democracy has been more pervasive than that 
of the Marxists. Democracy serves as the cement which binds the 
various aspects of his thoughts together. It underlies all his theo- 
retical constructions. It suffuses his vision of the "Good Society.” 
In short, democracy has been for Dewey a complete way of life. 
The same cannot be said for Marxists. On the whole, Marxists have 
tended to view democracy in too narrow a class sense, both historic- 
ally, as well as in its present manifestations. They have suffered 
from a blind, almost teleological, faith m the automatic beneficence 
of the mere act of talcing power, failing to realize that the problem 
of the extension of democratic values merely begins there and that 
Its successful realization is impossible unless the movement has 
become thoroughly impregnated with faith in democratic values 
long before winning political power becomes a practical question 
on the agenda of history. Here too Dewey has had the longer-range 
viewpoint- "But the idea that the Revolution in its immediate oc- 
currence, as of a given date, 1789 or 1917/18, is anything more 
than the beginning of a gradual process is a case of Utopian self- 
delusion. The method of intelligent action has to be applied at 
every step of that process in which a revolution 'runs its course.’ 
Its final outcome does not depend upon the original abmpt revo- 
lutionary occurrence but upon the way intelligent action intervenes 
at each step of its course— as all history shows in spite of ex-post- 
facto 'inevitabilities’ constructed after choice has manifested its 
effects.”^® 


Marx’s humanism is central and integral to his way of thinking. 
His supreme concern was man himself, and the possibility of 
man’s attaining to full freedom and dignity. It was that concern 
which generated his explosive anger at the tyranny exercised over 
man by things (economic and social organization) and set him to 
search for a new society in which the proper administration of 
things would enable man to abolish the social exploitation of man 
and to permit the whole man to realize his best potentialities. 


^“Schilpp, p. 593. 
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Marx’s periodic and eloquent defense of the necessity of human 
freedom forever sets him apart from the Soviet '"Marxists” and 
would earn him the cognomen "petty-bourgeois decadent” m that 
unhappy land if he could survive long enough before being dragged 
before the tribunals of liquidation. 

Marx never lost his concern for human rights and individual 
liberties which he inherited from the Enlightenment and the French 
Revolution His early works especially are replete with eloquent 
testimony to this effect. At the very beginning, even in his doctoral 
thesis on the differences between the Democritean and Epicurean 
philosophies, he felt kinship with the rebellious figure of Prome- 
theus who, himself the victim of the prejudice of the gods, 
braved their anger to bring aid to mankind. As early as 1844, when 
Marx was but 26 years old, he declared in his essay on the Hegelian 
philosophy of Right that "... man is the supreme being for man- 
kind and . . .(it is necessary). . . to overthrow all conditions in 
which man is a degraded, servile, neglected, contemptible be- 
mg. ...” Soon thereafter, in his polemic against Bruno Bauer in 
The Holy Family, we read: '"It is our business to order the empir- 
ical world m such a way that man shall have truly human experi- 
ences in It, shall experience himself to be a human being. ... If 
man is formed by circumstances, we must make the circumstances 
human. ... If man is unfree in the materialist sense (this meaning 
that he is free, not through the negative power of avoiding this or 
that, but through the positive power of fulfilling his own true in- 
dividuality), It behooves us, not to punish individual offenses, but 
to destroy the anti-social foci of crime and to give every one social 
space for the manifestation of his life activities. . . .” The official 
journal of the Communist League, of which Marx was the moving 
spirit, which was published in 1847, reveals this dedication to civil 
rights and personal liberties: "We are not among those communists 
who are out to destroy personal liberty, who wish to turn the woild 
into one huge barrack or into a gigantic workhouse. There certainly 
are some communists who, with an easy conscience, refuse to counte- 
nance personal liberty and would like to shuflie it out of the world. 
. . . But we have no desire to exchange freedom for equality.” 
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What a contemporary ring this eloquent statement has! Here, 
though written a hundred years ago, is the essential critique from 
a democratic and humanist viewpomt of Stalinist totalitarianism. 
'The proletariat,” Marx declared on another occasion, . . re- 
gards Its courage, self-confidence, independence, and sense of per- 
sonal dignity as more necessary than its daily bread.” 

It would be idle to deny a certain ambivalence in Marx’s con- 
ceptions of democracy as a result of his later formulation of the 
principle of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. But even here it is 
necessary to make the qualification that Marx’s concrete picture of 
the dictatorship, of how it would take over and work, separates 
him fundamentally from the Bolshevik leaders. His conception 
had nothing in common with the concentration of all power in the 
hands of a small bureaucracy exercising a naked dictatorship over 
the entire population. For him a workers’ democracy meant at first 
a dictatorship of the majority of the population exercised by organs 
responsible to the people below. Further, Marx envisaged the free 
organization of producers and consumers— /.e., all the members of 
the community— democratically planning the entire productive ma- 
chinery for the benefit of all. Granted that Marx imderestimated 
the dangers of dictatorship generally, that he was unaware of his 
semantic confusions, that he did not sense the totalitarian potential 
inherent in a complete collectivism. Granted his other naivet& and 
mis judgments, the point to keep in mind is Marx’s psychologic 
motivation. That is his desire to extend the democratic process to 
all areas of social life. 

That is why Marx cannot be classed with the modern totalitarians. 
That would do violence both to his purpose and spirit, as well as to 
his written words. He stems from the liberal, humanitarian, demo- 
cratic, radical traditions of Western thought and made, in turn, 
some important contributions to them. He is a genuine, if errant, 
child of the Enlightenment. 


After this all-too-inadequate summary of mutual misimderstand- 
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mgs, similarities and differences, we return in a somewhat better 
position to judge the validity of Hook’s thesis. 

How does Dewey feel about his part of the projected "bargain”? 
Has he shown any indication of having been convinced by Hook 
concerning not merely the desirability but the feasibility of the pro- 
jected ideological rapprochement^ There is a puzzling duality in 
Dewey’s attitudes here. On the one hand, in his Liberalism and S o- 
cial Action (1935) he has formulated as eloquently as one could 
wish the heart of the democratic socialist ethic “In short, lib- 
eialism must now become radical, meaning by radical, per- 
ception of the necessity of thoroughgoing changes in the set up 
of institutions and corresponding activity to bring the changes to 
pass. , . Organized social planning put into effect for the creation 
of an order in which industry and finance are socially directed in 
behalf of institutions that provide the material basis for the cul- 
tural liberation and growth of individuals, is now the sole method 
of social action by which liberalism can realize its professed aims 
. . . the cause of liberalism will be lost for a considerable period if 
it is not prepared to go further and socialize the forces of produc- 
tion now at hand, so that the hberty of individuals will be sup- 
ported by the very structure of economic organization . . . socialized 
economy is the means of free individual development as the end.” 

On the other hand, there is Dewey’s resounding (and in some 
measure, unjustified) attack against Marx four years later in his 
Freedom and Culture. In addition, there has been on Dewey’s part 
no forthright public espousal, to my knowledge, of democratic so- 
cialism. 

I had always thought of Dewey as a left-wing Jeffersonian 
democrat with socialist tendencies. Puzzled by the seeming ambi- 
valence of his attitudes, I wrote a note to him confessing my be- 
wilderment and put the question directly to him. His answer 
IS instructive. Although expressing certain reservations, and em- 
phasizing the need for more critical and systematic study on the 
part of professed socialists, and stressing the fact that no "existing 
brand of socialism has worked out an adequate answer to tlie ques- 
tion of how [Dewey’s emphasis— J. C.] industry and finance can 
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rogressively be conducted m the widest possible human interest 
id not for the benefit of one class . . he makes the following 
^tremely significant admission. '1 think that on the basis of Ltb- 
^ahsm and Social Action, and to some extent Individualism Old 
nd New, I can be classed as a democratic socialist. If I were per- 
iitted to define 'socialism’ and 'socialist’ I would so classify myself 
)day. . That "permission,” it is safe to say, democratic social- 
ts would be happy to grant. As an avowed socialist it would make 
easier for him to redirect socialist thinking along the lines of 1 ) 
le necessary integration of socialism with democracy; 2) greater 
msitmty to the means-ends relationship, and 3) the need for a 
lore scientific, experimental approach to concrete matters. Dewey 
ads his letter with "I think that the issue is not as yet sufficiently 
efinite [i.e., in respect to the "how”— J. C ] to permit of any an- 
ver save that it has to be worked out experimentally Probably my 
xperimentalism goes deeper than any other 'ism’.” 

As far as the proponents of democratic socialism are concerned, 
lere can be no objection to submitting the methods proposed to 
chieve their ends to the sharpest scrutiny. In the light of recent 
xperiences with Russian developments, democratic socialists have 
2 -affirmed their rejection of the dictatorship principle, whether in 
le state or inside the party; have rejected the idea of the domma- 
on of the single monolithic party; have rejected the idea of the 
esirability of the working class being the sole active and directing 
roup in social reformation; have rejected the narrow Bolshevik 
inception of the state as merely the executive committee of the 
tiling class; and finally, and most important, have increasingly 
'ressed the desirability of a peaceful transition to socialism Marx 
mphasized that possibility m the case of countries like England and 
America where democratic traditions were strong. The conquest 
f power by the Bolsheviks was achieved through violence and the 
ssult has been the opposite of socialism, its ghastly caricature, in 
ict. In England the Labor Party came into political control peace- 
ally, and there exists, at least, the possibility of its achieving so- 
lalism, assuming the continuance of principles, vision and will. 
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However, we might be reckoning without our host. The so- 
cialist movement is hardly unanimous on these questions. Further, 
it has not yet taken Dewey to its heart, for the simple reason that 
too many of its adherents know too little of his philosophy. 

Nevertheless, in spite of Dewey’s criticisms of Marx and the 
opacity of the socialists (Marxist or otherwise) to Dewey, the 
movement for ideological rapprochement between democratic so- 
cialism and the philosophy of John Dewey is decidedly worth fur- 
thering. If the pragmatists would stop confusing Marx with some 
Marxists, recognize the hard, ineradicable, humanist-democratic 
core of Marx’s thinking as akin to their own, and implement their 
praiseworthy, general value judgments with concrete instrumentali- 
ties applied to political and social questions; and if the socialists, 
on their part, would drop overboard the ludicrous excess baggage 
of the dialectic, rid themselves of the remaining shreds of inevi- 
tabilism, abandon their narrow class conception of democratic val- 
ues, and learn to think experimentally in politics, there would seem 
to remain no major obstacles in the way of realizing Hook’s hope 
that . their positions would converge on a set of common hy- 
potheses leading to common activities.” 

The ideological rapprochement between democratic socialism 
and the philosophy of Dewey, if it could but be adiieved, would 
make socialism the heir to the deepest, most consistent and most 
generous radical-democratic strain in the entire American tradition. 
Without having to blunt its internationalist ideals in the slightest, 
democratic socialism could feel more at home on American soil 



Dewey in Mexico 


by James T. Farrell 


1 1937, 1 was urgently trying to convince a mid- western journalist 
)Out the hiSjtoncal significance of the Moscow Trials., Even 
ough he rejected the official version of the Trials, he shrugged 
f my remarks with the question. 

"'What do the Moscow Trials mean in Kokomo, Indiana?’' 

At the time, these trials had little significance for many people, 
it for American liberals, and the American liberal movement, 
ey constituted a test and a challenge. 

For many years, American liberals had concerned themselves 
ith world politics. They had taken many positions on essentially 
oral grounds, and they had repeatedly voiced their sympathies 
>r the oppressed all over the world. They had rejected doctrines 
id practices of RealpoltUk, and had defended the Irish, the Hin- 
is, the victims of colonial imperialism, and others in the name of 
stice. Most American liberals had hailed the Russian Revolution, 
uring the 1920's, they had sympathetically regaided the Soviet 
nion as a great social experiment. Then, with the onset of the 
merican depression in 1929, their interest in the Soviet Union in- 
eased. For the depression shocked American liberal intellectuals 
they had never been shocked before, and many of them went 
eft," as the phrase ran in the early 1930's. They viewed the Soviet 
nion as the country which was pointing the way out. In Soviet Rus- 
1 they saw at least the beginnings of ‘^planned economy." In capi- 
list America there was near chaos instead of a plan. Russia was 
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supposed to have no unemployment, while millions were out of 
work in America. And in the Soviet Union, there was enthusiasm, 
when stark misery and fear were in so many American hearts. The 
future seemed to belong with the Soviet Union, rather than Amer- 
ica, where the rich promises of American life were, apparently, 
blighted. 

In addition, many American liberals applauded Soviet foreign 
policy. The United States had stubbornly refused to recognize the 
Soviet Union. The liberals, some of them conscience-stricken about 
the first World War, also feared another war. As a guarantor of 
peace, the League of Nations was a seeming failure. Treaties and 
agreements, such as the Briand-Kellogg Pact which formally out- 
lawed war, began to look empty. Liberal moods were pacifistic, 
even bitterly so. And the Soviet Union, founded on ideals, was 
treated like an outcast. Whenever Litvinov made a statement, or 
proposed disarmament, the liberals hailed him. The enemies of the 
Soviet Union, both in America and on the world scene, were, al g, 
the enemies of the liberals. 

The rise of Hitler further attracted liberals to the Soviet Union. 
They were really unprepared to understand Nazism. They saw it 
largely as a consequence of the victors’ peace at Versailles, as a 
result of the support for Hitler given by German industrialists, 
and, in addition, as being related to the "cowardice” of the Social 
Democrats. The failure of the Social Democrats, in particular, was 
like a failure of liberals themselves. Their own intellectual per- 
spectives had been ruptured by history They came more and more 
to look upon the Soviet Union as the leader in the international 
field. 

From 1927 on through the early 1930’s, the Communist Inter- 
national pursued a leftist line. This was in the so-called Third 
Period of the Comintern. In 1935, followmg the establishment of 
a military alliance with France— the Stalin-Laval Pact— the Com- 
munist parties of the world began to shift toward the adoption of 
the Popular Front tactic. This became official Communist policy in 
1935. It seemed as though the failure of a United Front had led 
to Hitler’s victory. While Trotsky and other Marxist opponents of 
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the Communists distinguished between a United Front and a Popu- 
lar Front, many liberals did not. They were not only admitted into 
Popular Fronts, but they were given new and added positions and 
prestige. The Communists began to outtalk the liberal in his own 
language, and, at the same time, to organize liberals. Liberals, m 
turn, began to feel that, thanks to their alliance with Communists, 
they were getting a new lease on life. Communists were helping 
many of them to revive their own declining and wearied faith. 

In July 1936, the Spanish Civil War began. In August 1936, the 
first of the Moscow Trials was dramatically announced. The early 
news of the trials was bewildering and shocking Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, two of Lenin’s co-workers, made degrading confessions 
and their summary execution was promptly announced. Leon 
Trotsky, the organizing genius, the Danton— as it were— of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, was accused of plotting to murder Joseph 
Stalin. And these trials came when Spam was threatened by fascism. 
What position was to be talcen on the Moscow Trials^ What did 
these trials mean.^ An issue was posed for liberals. 


Dewey was America s outstanding liberal his ideas had influ- 
enced the entire liberal world. And he, himself, had shared some- 
what in the attitudes held by liberals toward the Russian Revolu- 
tion and the Soviet regime. He visited the Soviet Union with a 
group of educators in 1928, and in 1929 published impressions of 
Soviet Russia and the Revolutionary World. While in Russia, he 
saw schools and he met Russian educators. He did not meet Russian 
political figures. He tried to learn as much as he could about the 
life of the common people of Russia. His impressions, gathered 
on the streets of Leningrad and Moscow, at schools, and in meetings 
with Russian educators and teachers, were overwhelmingly favor- 
able. In substance, he seemed to believe that in the Soviet Umon, 
genuine advances were being made in the remaking of a socialized 
human nature. Especially for this reason, the Russian * 'experiment" 
was of the most profound importance and promise for the whole 
world. 
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Early in his book, he stated: “I find it impossible to believe that 
the communicated sense of a new life [among the common people 
of the Soviet Union] was an illusion/' Because he had seen so much 
enthusiasm, energy, and promise of change in Russia, he wrote. 
'In spite of secret police, inquisitions, arrests and deportations of 
Nepmen and Kulaks, exiling many party opponents— including 
divergent elements m the party— life for the masses goes on with 
regularity, safety, and decorum." And he also declared that he had 
"never seen anywhere in the world such a large proportion of in- 
telligent, happy, and intelligently occupied children " 

He sav/ the Russian future revealed in what was being done in 
Russian education. In accounting for the importance of the new 
and promising educational agencies in Russia, Dewey thought that 
these could be used "as a magnifying glass of great penetrating 
power by which to read the spirit of events in their constructive 
phase." The intellectual and educational movement seemed to him 
to be the key to an understanding of Soviet Russia. For, he argued, 
the Russian political leaders, in their efforts to establish socialist 
instead of capitalist relationships, would have to substitute a col- 
lective and social type of mentality for the individualistic men- 
tality of the bourgeois epoch. He objected to the introduction of 
so much propoganda in Soviet education, and made it clear that he 
did not sympathize with the doctrines of class war and world 
revolution. But he counted on the energy, the virility and growing 
intelligence and social awareness of the Russian people, living in 
this new and lively world where education was being revised so 
drastically and with such seriousness and intelligence, to outrun 
the appeal of Marxian and Bolshevik dogmatism In education, he 
saw the possibilities of the future. Thus, "... the final significance 
of what is taking place in Russia is not to be grasped in political or 
economic terms, but is found in change of incalculable importance, 
in the mental and moral disposition of a people, an educational 
transformation." 

Dewey was, he frankly admitted, glad that this experiment was 
happemng m Russia, rather than America. He did not lose his 
sense of the value of freedom in America, but he did hail the 
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Soviet Union, and did remark that it should be studied It could 
provide useful lessons. It was forging way ahead in education. 
And this educational advance promised to produce something more 
than a private culture from which many would be excluded.^ 

After the first Moscow Trial, a group of American liberals and 
radicals joined with American Trotskyites in organizing the Amer- 
ican Committee for the Defense of Leon Trotsky. This Committee 
dedicated itself to two aims One. to work so that Leon Trotsky 
would be given a hearing before world opinion. The principle 
underlying this aim was the old Anglo-Saxon one which affirms 
that a man should be considered as innocent until he is proven 
guilty. Two* to try to gain for Trotsky the right of political 
asylum At that time, he was held incommunicado by Norwegian 
authorities His personal situation, and that of his wife, were dan- 
gerous, It appeared as though he would receive no fair opportunity 
to defend himself against the charges made against him in the 
first Moscow Trials. John Dewey joined this Committee and be- 
came its honorary chairman. 

Following his arrival in Mexico and the second of the Moscow 
Trials, Trotsky pressed impatiently for the organization of a 
commission of mquiry before which he could present his case. 
The major charges were that he and his son, Sedov, had allegedly 
organized terroristic attempts against the life of Joseph Stalin and 
other Soviet leaders, that he had allegedly plotted with the govern- 
ments of Germany and Japan to foment a war against the Soviet 
Union, m order to permit the restoration of capitalism and the 

^ It would be exceedingly unfair to criticize Dewey's enthusiasm, from the 
standpoint of ex post facto historical hindsight. The period between 1925 and 
1928 was, according to most students with an objective mind, the best one in 
the whole post-Bolshevik epoch. There was an increase m productivity, in wages, 
and in consumer goods The enthusiasm of the Revolution remained A new 
generation was coming forward after the Civil War, and for the most part, the 
members of this generation were the sons of workers and peasants A large 
number of Mensheviks and other earlier opponents of the Bolsheviks, including 
Vishinsky, had made peace with the new regime The Terror was not as all- 
pervasive then as now The shock of hope and of new ideas, felt in 1917, was 
still felt Russia seemed to be evolving Dewey did note the play of counter 
tendencies in Russia and in addition, he put down his impressions as impres- 
sions He stated them with modesty 
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ceding of Soviet territory to fascist countries, and that he had 
allegedly organized acts of sabotage in Soviet industries, result- 
ing in the destruction of property and in the deaths of many 
workers. 

In March of 1937, the American Committee for the Defense of 
Leon Trotsky organized a Commission of Inquiry. At first, the 
task seemed to be an almost hopeless one. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that no one could get to any source of facts within the So- 
viet Union Whether or not a good commission could be organized 
was, in itself, problematic. The American Communists were con- 
ducting a campaign of intimidation and slander and misrepresenta- 
tion against the American Committee for the Defense of Leon 
Trotsky, seekmg to break up the Committee. A few members did 
resign from it. One of those who did so, privately admitted that 
he had acted out of fear, and volunteered to make a secret financial 
contribution to the Committee. One liberal editor had sought to 
discourage the idea of having a Commission on the grounds that 
inasmuch as the officials of the Soviet regime would not cooperate 
with the proposed Commission, the work of the latter was doomed 
in advance to failure. This editor then proceeded secretly to em- 
ploy a lawyer to investigate the trials and prepare a report which 
would make anti-climactic any mvestigation by the proposed Com- 
mission of Inquiry. The liberal press began to argue that it was 
impossible for almost anyone to be impartial concerning the issues 
involved in the Trials, and that, hence, an investigation could not 
produce an objective and impartial report. A committee of liberals 
and fellow-travelers had been formed to break up the Committee. 
The Daily Worker published a document, signed by a number of 
prominent liberals, which, in effect, charged the American Com- 
mittee for the Defense of Leon Trotsky with intervention in the 
internal affairs of the Soviet Union, and with aiding the fascist 
drive for war against, and invasion of, Russia. Individual members 
of the Committee were offered trips to the Soviet Union. They 
were badgered, annoyed, pestered with telephone calls. They were 
cajoled and threatened. One writer was offered a bald-faced bribe, 
couched in the form of a guarantee of the sale of one of his own 
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books A campaign to damage the sales of writers who belonged to 
the G3mmittee was begun. And the fact that ordinary Americans 
and many labor leaders were not especially concerned with the 
Trials gave added opportunities to the American Communists m 
this campaign. The integrity of the outstanding members of the 
Committee was what alone gave it protection, and helped to save it 
from being discredited and destroyed by the Communist campaign. 

Such was the atmosphere in liberal and intellectual circles, 
when John Dewey agreed to serve as chairman of the Commission 
of Inquiry, and, with a sub-committee of the Commission, to go 
to Mexico where hearings would be held, permitting Trotsky to 
present his answer to Moscow. The Mexican trip was necessary, 
because Trotsky could not get a temporary visa anywhere for a 
public appearance before a court or investigating commission. At 
the time, Dewey was 78 He was engaged in work on one of his 
major books, Logic, the Theory of Inquiry: he put aside his own 
work in order to serve on the Commission. This fact speaks for 
itself. 

John Dewey had no sooner committed himself to make this trip 
than the Communists intensified their campaign Efforts were made 
to induce him to pay a second visit to the Soviet Union. Because of 
his age, members of his family opposed his journey to Mexico He, 
himself, was pestered and badgered. The Communist press began 
to describe him as senile. But he was unswayed by all pressure. He 
was heedless of ridicule. He calmly dismissed all suggestions that 
he was placing himself and his health m jeopardy. 

Early in April, 1937, Dewey left for Mexico with a small group. 
In this party were Benjamin Stolberg, the journalist, who was a 
member of the Commission, and of the sub-committee which 
would take Trotsky's testimony, Miss Suzanne La Foilette, an art 
critic, editor and journalist, who was secretary of the Commission 
of Inquiry, George Novack, secretary of the American Com- 
mittee for the Defense of Leon Trotsky, Miss Pearl Kluger, who 
served as secretary for the sub-committee, and myself. I made 
this journey merely because I was interested, and had no official 
task. 
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In one letter which I wrote at the time, I described John Dewey 
as follows. "'He [Dewey] . did quite a bit of studying and 
reading ... He also did everything for himself and would 
let no one help him . . . He always looked spic and span for 
meals. He is a very shrewd man, and a very wise one, and he gets 
the gist of things in a quiet and unobtrusive way He does not get 
fooled by speeches, or tricks. . . He states his impressions slowly, 
honestly, in a rather colorless language, but you see that when he 
does, he usually ‘states* a point which goes to the gist of the ques- 
tion . . . Dewey has tremendous humility . . . Dewey has real 
fiber . . . ** 

Everyone in this small group was aware of the meaning of the 
journey. Theirs was a mission concerned with truth and justice, 
and with making the historic record clear Assume that Robespierre 
had escaped on the Ninth Thermidor, and had presented his case to 
history. Trotsky would be able to do what Robespierre hadn't been 
able to But for Dewey, the issue was a question of truth and fair 
play In speaking of his Mexican experience on his 83rd birthday, 
he remarked to me that he had not gone to Mexico because of 
Trotsky He had seen an issue there. The issue contained a challenge 
to him as a man with democratic faith The implications of the Trials 
were sinister. He did not fear these sinister implications. It was, let 
me add, this fear of the sinister implications of the Trials which 
caused some liberals to equivocate about them with dread. Their 
faith had been already become transposed from a democratic faith 
in their fellow men to one in the promises uttered by Soviet lead- 
ers The sordid terribleness of the Trials frightened many humane 
minds. Dewey s reactions were simpler and braver than those 
of his fellow liberals. He would find out He would seek the 
truth.^ 

^The following anecdote might further illuminate my point here. At the 
time, I, as well as others, posed this question if the official vetsion of the Tiials 
were true, then, the co-workers of Lenin and leaders of the Bolshevik Revolution 
must be considered as one of the worst gangs of scoundrels m history, if the 
Trials were a frameup then the leaders of Soviet Russia were perpetrating one of 
the most monstrous frameups in all history An outstanding and humane Ameri- 
can, known for his anti-Communism and his utter honesty, wrote to me, stating 
that while he saw the justice of this question, he hated to face it 
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Dewey had begun to prepare himself for the Hearings before 
he boarded the tram for Mexico. He completed this task en route to 
Mexico. In fact, he amazed everyone on the tram by the amount of 
work he was able to do. On the train, he finished reading the official 
versions of the first two Trials, and, also, he read from the writings 
of Trotsky. He spent many hours m his small compartment, alone, 
reading. He did not seem to take many notes, holding most of what 
he read m his head. Recently, when I asked him about his Mexican 
memories, he remarked that when he read the official reports of the 
Trials, he had made own logical analysis of these, and had found 
them to be utterly inconsistent. He was especially struck by one 
passage between Vishmsky, the Prosecutor, and the defendant Ra- 
dek in which the latter gave ''cruciaF’ testimony implicating Trot- 
sky. In this particular testimony, Radek said that he had seen two al- 
leged Trotskyites on a Moscow street He and they did not speak 
These two men turned down a street. On the basis of this, Radek 
told Vishmsky what these men were thinking and plotting, what 
Trotsky had allegedly instructed them to do, and what these men 
were thinking of Radek, himself. In his close reading of the 
complete official records, Dewey found many inconsistencies. He 
had, prior to the Trials, always believed that Stalin’s course was 
more sensible than Trotsky’s In particular, as his book describing 
his Russian impressions revealed, he had not been at all sympathetic 
with Trotsky’s ideas of world revolution. His intelligence, his 
ability to think, his concern with truth and logic provided premises 
for tlie tentative conclusions he arrived at on the basis of his prelimi- 
nary study of the official material. He was malcing this analysis on 
the train, while he read His thinldng here was much sharper and 
clearer than the thinking of anyone else m the group. The rest of 
us, when we talked of this material, talked more broadly, making 
comparisons with Thermidor and the French Revolution, and deal- 
ing with historical comparisons and analogies. 

On the train, Dewey was very sociable. At meal times, he would 
listen and talk, and he would sit with us now and then, smoking a 
cigarette and drinking a glass of beer. Whenever anyone spoke, 
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he would listen very attentively, sometimes leaning a little forward 
in order to hear better. It is an understatement to say that better 
listeners than John Dewey are rare. In these tram conversations, 
the range of subjects referred to was wide. Usually, Dewey would 
allow others to talk and bring out whatever was on their minds, he 
would listen, would now and then comment in his modest but per- 
tinent way, and he would always answer every question put to him, 
speaking in a slow and somewhat drawling way, letting the words, 
as it were, almost fall out of his mouth. His powers of attention, 
his dry wit, and his extraordinary keenness of mind were revealed 
with such modesty and simplicity that they come as a shock. But in 
such passing tram conversations, it also became clear that he was a 
man with much temperament I used to talk to him about American 
liberals, American philosophers, and education, and here, his ex- 
pressions would be full of temperament His estimations of men 
would be just, but not without sharpness. And as one talked to 
him, the years would seem to be stripped away from the man One 
would lose some sense of the fact that this kindly old man was 
John Dewey. He was another human being, a member of this tem- 
porary group. 

Possibly, a few more details concerning Dewey on the trip will 
fill out the picture. He was curious about everything He was 
clearly learning and assimilating on the train. He would let 
none of us show him any special consideration because of his age 
and his prestige Thus, he wanted to open the doors between cars 
himself, and wanted no other small acts of deference to be per- 
formed for him. He always seemed fresh, alert, and unruffled. 
Dewey’s evenness of temper on the train was especially significant 
because there were possibilities of danger ahead. Violence is a Sta- 
linist political tactic. And there were many rumors afloat to the ef- 
fect that there was a strong concentration of Stalinist agents in 
Mexico. The verbatim records of the Trials were full of Machia- 
vellian charges of intrigue and assassination. Dewey was en route 
on a mission of truth and fair play strange and unheralded in the an- 
nals of American philosophy He was going into a world far re- 
moved from the library, the classroom, and the halls of a philoso- 
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pineal congress. He traveled to meet this new experience as calmly, 
as quietly, and with as little outward sense of excitement as though 
he might have been an unknown man journeying from one town 
to another m his native Vermont. 


The Hearings in Coyoacan opened in the villa of Diego Rivera, 
on the Avenida Londres on the morning of April 10, 1937, at 
10 A M. The atmosphere was tense. There was a police guard out- 
side. On entering, visitors were searched for guns and identified 
by a secretary of Trotsky who was, himself, armed. The room used 
was Trotsky’s study. It was about forty feet long, and about 
twenty feet wide. It faced out on the street, and there were three 
French windows. These were covered, and behind each of them, 
there were six-foot barricades of cemented brick and sandbags so 
that no assassins might successfully shoot through the windows. 
These brick barricades had been completed the night before. Mexi- 
can workers, Trotsky’s secretaries, American friends and sympa- 
thizers had all worked on these barricades. The writer visited Trot- 
sky’s home on the night before the Hearings opened and was also 
pressed into service carrying bricks. In and out of the room, Mexi- 
cans and Americans paraded, carrying bricks to be cemented onto 
the rising barricades. This work had gone on until late at night. 
Trotsky was still at work preparing his case. His final and brilliant 
summation of the Trials had not, as yet, been completed. Now and 
then he would appear, and stand for a moment or two, watching 
the work proceed, and passing a remark or two with someone. He 
was a well-built man of perhaps five feet ten or so, with lovely 
blue eyes. He was gray, and he gave the impression of being infi- 
nitely well-poised and seemingly relaxed, but with inner intensity. 
At moments, he would stand, watching the building of the barri- 
cades, and he would seem tired, concentrating on his work as he 
stood there. Then, he would turn and go back. Twilight changed 
to darkness. Trotsky went to bed, and the work went on. Although 
he was ready for the Hearings when these opened, he went on 
working while they were in session. 
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The rectangular room was partitioned off. Trotsky sat at his 
desk by the wall facing the street. He was flanked by secretaries, 
and Mrs. Trotsky sat near him on his left. The sub-committee, 
composed of John Dewey, Suzanne La Follette, Benjamin Stol- 
berg, Carlton Beals, and Otto Ruble, an old German socialist and 
exile, sat at one end of the room, on Trotsky’s left. The press and 
visitors sat at the opposite end. Albert Goldman, Trotsky’s law- 
yer, and the Commission’s lawyer, John Finerty (after the first 
day’s session), faced Trotsky. One side of the room opened onto a 
veranda and a courtyard. 

There were photographers and newsreel cameramen. Pictures 
were taken. Then Dewey, wearing a blue suit, rose and opened the 
Hearings, speaking in a quiet voice He said. 

'The fact that hearings are being held in which a foreigner will 
defend himself before foreigners on Mexican soil is an honor to 
Mexico, and a reproach to those countries whose political system 
or current policy bars the holding of our meetings on their soil . . , 
This Commission . . believes that no man should be condemned 

without a chance to defend himself.” 

He described the functions and reason for being of the Hear- 
ings, observed that in the present case, there existed "no legally 
constituted court before whom the accused [Trotsky] might plead," 
and noted that Trotsky and his son, Sedov, had twice been adjudged 
guilty by the highest tribunal of the Soviet Union, without having 
had an opportunity to defend themselves. 

"The simple fact that we are here is evidence that the conscience 
of the world is not as yet satisfied on this historic issue.” 

He concluded his remarks by saying in his own name. 

"... I have given my life to the work of education, which I have 
conceived to be that of public enlightenment in the interests of so- 
ciety. If I finally accepted the responsible post I now occupy, it was 
because I realized that to act otherwise would be to be false to my 
lifework ” 
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Trotsky, speaking English with a pronounced accent, then made 
his introductory remarks. A group of Americans had given him 
his chance to answer Moscow's charges, and to allow him to de- 
fend his revolutionary honor as he saw it before world opmion 
and history Wearing a gray tweedish smt, he gave the impression 
of a man who vv^as immaculately but not ostentatiously put together. 
He also gave the impression of great simplicity, and of extraordi- 
nary control over himself. He was a decisive and non-casual person. 
He spoke with great precision. His manners were as impeccable as 
his clothes, and he was a man of charm. His gestures were very 
graceful. He was extraordinarily alert. At times, it seemed as 
though his entire organism were subordinated to his will. From 
day to day, as he talked, he revealed himself. His voice was any- 
thing but harsh or shrill. His temperament was most volatile. Thus, 
he was often quiet, and very controlled. But when Carleton Beals 
asked him questions which seemed to him provocative, he changed 
instantly, became sharp and taut. At other times, his irrepressible 
irony would break out ^ His mind worked very rapidly. 

At the close of one session, Trotsky approached me and asked 
what impression I had of the day’s testimony. He was taut, as 
though he had been like a bow drawn as tightly as it could be It 
would never snap, but it would vibrate at the slightest ripple of 
one’s breath His temperament was vibrant He was a man of tre- 
mendous intellectual pride, and of self-confidence He was intoler- 
ant of stupidity, of what he deemed to be stupid, and his simplicity 

® I have not dealt in this article with Mr Beals's resignation from the Com- 
mission before the sessions ended, because with the passage of time, this in- 
cident seems like a minor episode The Western world has, since 1937, come 
more and more to associate the words Moscow Trials and frameup Many of 
those who accepted the official versions of the trials would now not defend them 
Mr Beals asked some improper questions which had no bearing on the issues of 
the Trials, and which could well have leopardized Trotsky’s status as an exile. 
Dewey and the other members of the Commission stated this as their opinion 
also With the passage of years, the most charitable view to take of Mr Beals’s 
action is to assume that it was ill-advised We have, or should have, learned, 
that there is no good to be gained by re-fighting dead issues Mr Beals’s ques- 
tions, Trotsky’s answers, Mr. Beals’s letter of resignation, the statement of 
Dewey about this letter, and the full verbatim record of the Hearings are 
available m Hhe Case of Leon Trotsky, New York, 1938 The interested reader 
can find the full story there. 
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and extraordinary graciousness seemed like an acquisition of experi- 
ence. He was a man of gemus, of will, and of ideas. Perhaps, he 
might even be called an archtype of the civihzed, highly cultivated 
and thoroughly Europeanized Western European. He was a man of 
the West, and, in this, so unlike the majority of the current men in 
power m the Soviet Union, And his Marxian faith was, also, a 
faith in ideas We can properly say that Trotsky was a great man. 
But John Dewey is also a great man. At Coyoacan, there was a 
contrast in the personalities of Dewey and Trotsky, but there was no 
competitiveness between them, Dewey subordmated himself to his 
role. He acted like a simple servant of truth. He tried to impress 
neither Trotsky, nor the audience as he put his quiet and searching 
questions. It must be remembered that Trotsky was a voluntary 
witness, and not a defendant, and also that the Commissioners 
were more investigators than they were judges. At the same time, 
Trotsky voluntarily placed his fate in the power of the Commission. 
A Commission abusing that power, could have ruined Trotsky in 
the eyes of world opinion, and have made his difficult life much 
harder, Dewey, as Chairman and as the outstanding member of the 
Commission, was in a delicate position, one requiring great tact as 
well as fairness. It is illustrative of Dewey’s own sense of honor 
that he did not abuse nor step out of his position. The days 
were long, and the sessions were intense, suggestive, stimulat- 
ing, and filled with the account of a terrible historic tragedy. 
Dewey’s attention was unflagging. In a most unobtrusive way, he 
guided the proceedings when guidance was necessary. He was alert 
to see to it that all that was needed was put into the record. He 
would intervene when any point required clarification. When he 
cross-questioned Trotsky, his questions were apt, and they were 
part of a logical structure of questions which led to some clear 
and significant point or idea. He addressed Mr. Trotsky politely, 
and usually in the casual tone which marks so much of his conversa- 
tion Once or twice, in instances where Trotsky’s own statements 
ran clearly counter to Dewey’s own democratic ideas, there was a 
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scarcely noticeable change of tone. In these rare instances, Dewey’s 
own independence of mind, in the face of Trotsky’s brilliance, was 
apparent. At the same time, there was here no violation of his role, 
no tactlessness. At these points, there was a revelation of tempera- 
ment in intellectual exchange Trotsky knew English less well than 
the other languages he commanded. He thought in Russian, French, 
or German, translated almost as he thought, and spoke m English. 
He had, however, an amazingly good use of English words. Dew- 
ey’s words were often more colorless than Trotsky’s. But m 
Dewey’s talk as a whole, his choice of words is sometimes color- 
less: they take on color from the appositeness of his thought, and 
the capacity he has to give this thought a direct bearing on the 
point at issue. Dewey was more relaxed, more even-tempered than 
Trotsky, but then, their circumstances were so different that this 
specific contrast is not too significant Trotsky was, however, not 
worried, and did not act like a hunted man. He was intent and 
concentrated. Dewey’s relaxation here is a sign of an unsuspected 
strain of wordliness in his personality. He was as much at home 
in the world as Trotsky. 

I have gone into detail here, presenting these two men because 
they so clearly and so dramatically represented two worlds. Trotsky 
himself, was interested in the contrasts and the relationships be- 
tween Europe and America, and he believed that America was on 
the eve of a tremendous theoretical and cultural development, al- 
though he also believed that this would be guided by Marxian per- 
spectives. It is doubtful whether Trotsky realized that the quiet and 
modest gray-haired man of seventy-eight, who sat in the room with 
him, listening, was the man whose influence had been and would 
continue for long to be a major one in creating the attitudes which 
would help toward the creation of such a cultural development in 
America, if this were to come. Trotsky did not understand pragma- 
tism in the sense that Dewey is a pragmatist. He saw it as practi- 
cally synonymous with British empiricism, and as such, undialecti- 
cal. After the Hearings, he received some of Dewey’s books. He 
was impressed neither by the style nor the thought in these works. 
His respect for and gratitude to Dewey were personal. He saw 
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Dewey’s idealism as genmne. Also, he heard that Dewey had post- 
poned a trip to Europe in order to see through the work of the 
Commission. And whether or not this was true, he believed it, and 
was touched. But I strongly doubt that he fully realized Dewey’s 
intellectual, as distinguished from his moral, stature. And this is 
not peculiar to Trotsky, or to his revolutionary ideas. It is character- 
istic of many Western European intellectuals In these two person- 
alities, sitting in the room in Coyoacan, under such unheralded cir- 
cumstances, two worlds were persomfied 'They were contrasts, not 
open antagomsts, although their basic ideas were full of antagon- 
isms. No questions were posed in such a way as to bring to a 
sharp issue, the differing philosophies of the two men, although 
their differences were apparent. 

In Mexico, Dewey remarked that Trotsky had spoken for eight 
days, and that he had said nothing foolish. And what Trotsky said 
exposed a world of terror, of tragedy, of degradations of the human 
spirit. 'When people get accustomed to horrors,” wrote the Rus- 
sian poet, Boris Pasternak, "these form the foundation for good 
style.” The horrors of history were a basic ingredient of Trotsky’s 
style. His masterful irony is, like all great irony, a protest because 
the horrors of history loom so overwhelmingly in the face of the 
reason of man. And he was a man of history in the sense that most 
of us are not and can not be. His thinking was relatively pure 
Marxism and Hegelianism. He thought with categories in antithe- 
sis, and m accordance with what he accepted as laws, laws of mo- 
tion, of society and history. And as he talked, his style, his thought, 
his irony gave the Hearings a tone which reduced the impact of the 
horrors of history which were revealed,— the tale of war, revolution, 
of idealisms turned to cynicism, of the breaking of brave men, the 
betrayals of honor, truth, and friendship, the perversions of truth, 
the sufferings of families and of the innocent, the revelation of 
how the revolution and the society which had become the hope of 
so many in the West was really a barbarism practically unparalleled 
in modern history. Read the cold print of his testimony, and all this 
is clear. Some of Trotsky’s interpretive and causal explanations may 
vary from our own, but the facts, the revelations, the horrors are 
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all there. And as Trotsky talked, accepting full moral responsibility 
for all of his own acts when he was in power, his style gave this 
testimony an almost artistic character. The historic tragedy un- 
folded m this testimony reveals this tragedy only in fragments. Af- 
ter having heard it stated by Trotsky, one needs to deepen one’s 
sense of the horror by reading of it in black and white. This testi- 
mony, along with his eloquent summation, exposed the Trials as 
frameups. And, as is known, the full Commission, after checking 
every available source and clue declared that the Moscow Trials 
were a frameup, and that Trotsky and his son, Sedov, were not 
guilty of the charges made against them in these trials. 

At Coyoacan, he told the story of his life. No man was expelled 
from more coimtries than he. As he recounted this story, he would 
say "expulsed” for expelled. He was "expulsed” from country af- 
ter country. And in all the years, when he was not in power, what 
did he do in his exile? He wrote books, articles, letters Again, he 
was expulsed. And he wrote more. The loss of children, his daugh- 
ter a suicide after Stalinist persecution, his son, a non-political per- 
son, accused of poisoning workers, and given up as dead, an- 
other victim of Stalm’s vindictiveness. Friends, followers, for- 
mer comrades, imprisoned, dishonored, shot. Heroes, brave men 
forced to degrade themselves, and then, executed. Trotsky’s dear- 
est friend of thirty-five years, Christian Rakovsky, a man widely 
respected as truly noble and heroic, forced to give obviously 
lying testimony against Trotsky. When questioned about Rakov- 
sky, Trotsky answered "Ralcovsky is my old friend, my genuine old 
friend . . . . ” Concerning another old comrade, Trotsky testified: 
"If a man such as Muralov— if he cries to be shot as a German and 
Japanese spy, he does his work to the end. He was arrested and 
remained eight months in prison without confession He [Mur- 
alov] was in the full sense of the word a heroic personahty .... 
Muralov was a pure man, an absolutely pure personality.” And after 
Trotsky was asked if there was documentary evidence for a state- 
ment of his asserting that "all the criminal proceedings, all the 
trials, and all the confessions are based upon the persecution of the 
members of the family” [of those accused— J.T.F.] he also said: 
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^'Excuse me, it [his statement about the persecution of wives and 
children] is not an opinion. It is my personal experience I paid for 
the experience with my two children.” 

Trotsky, at one point in his testimony, said- 

”It is a witches play, a very terrible one, but it is a combination 
of gunfire and what is necessary for Stalin.” 

The thirteenth and final session of the Hearings was held on 
April 17th. Trotsky’s final summation was read m part by Albert 
Goldman, and in part by Trotsky himself. He sat, reading slowly 
and quietly. Everyone in the room was hushed, attentive. Trotsky 
concluded 

^Esteemed Commissioners^ The experience of my life, in which 
there has been no lack either of successes or of failures, has not only 
not destroyed my faith in the clear, bright future of mankind, but, 
on the contrary, has given it an indestructible temper. This faith in 
reason, in truth, in human solidarity which at the age of eighteen, 
I took with me into the workers’ quarters of the provincial Russian 
town of Nikolaiev— this faith I have preserved fully and com- 
pletely. It has become more mature, but not less ardent. In the very 
fact of your Commission’s formation— m the fact that at its head, 
is a man of unshakable moral authority, a man who by virtue of his 
age should have the right to remain outside the skirmishes in the 
political arena— in this fact I see a new and truly magnificent rein- 
forcement of the revolutionary optimism which constitutes the 
fundamental element of my life .... Allow me, in conclusion, to 
express my profound respect to the educator, philosopher, and 
personification of great American idealism, the scholar who heads 
the work of your Commission.” 

There was applause. This was one of the greatest and most dra- 
matic moments in the life of Leon Trotsky. Unlike his doomed 
ex-comrades in Russia, he had answered Stalin and Vishmsky, 

Dewey said ” Anything I can say will be an anti-climax,” Then, 
he made a formal announcement about the future work of the 
Commission The Hearings ended 

Moved deeply, John Dewey immediately left. Most of those pre- 
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sent thought that he had been so touched by the impact of Trot- 
sky’s speech. But they were mistaken. He had been watching Mrs. 
Trotsky, not only during Trotsky’s final summation, but on and 
off, during the entire hearings. A faded, tired-looking, brave wo- 
man, dressed in a simple but distinctive and almost chic manner, 
she sat near Trotsky, looking, listening, watching intently. She did 
not understand English. But she remained absorbed from the mo- 
ment the hearings opened until they closed. Her life had been 
bound up in Trotsky’s for years. One of the children he had lost 
in Russia was hers. She had shared his triumphs, his exiles, his 
dangers. 'The entire tragedy unfolded in the long hearings seemed 
to have been stamped on this brave woman’s face. What touched 
Dewey most deeply during the entire hearings was the sight of 
Mrs. Trotsky— a woman so brave and sad— sitting there, staunch and 
loyal at her husband’s side This was why he hurried out at the 
close of the hearings. He couldn’t bear further to watch the 
bravery of a woman wounded who was continuing to bear her 
sorrows with such nobility, such courage, such loyalty to the man 
she loved. 


During the Coyoacan Hearings, Dewey remarked on Trotsky’s 
intellectual brilliance, but added his own feeling that Trotsky was 
a tactless man. And he commented on the character of Trotsky’s 
thinking. This was extraordinarily fluid, within the framework of 
his fixed absolutes. In Dewey’s estimation, it was seemingly prag- 
matic. Within the framework of his categories, in terms of what 
Trotsky accepted as laws of a fixed character, Trotsky exhibited a 
sense of the relativities and tlie inter-connections of events, and 
was able to defend and explain expediencies with extraordinary 
adeptness. He saw an inner contradiction here in Trotsky He 
treated this in terms of his own conceptions of means and ends. 

Trotsky in an essay, "Their Morals and Ours,” printed in the 
magazine. The New International, February 1938, took the posi- 
tion that the supreme law of history was the law of the class stmg- 
gle, and that the end of historic action m conformity with that 
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law, should be the liberation of the proletariat so that all mankind 
could be freed and so that, m consequence of this, the power of 
man over nature could be increased, and the power of man over 
man abolished. This latter was, for Trotsky, the end which would 
justify any means necessary for moving toward that end. To a 
morality based on these conceptions, Trotsky counterposed ab- 
stract and formal conceptions, especially Kantian morality, and 
further argued that such a morality was peM bourgeois, the morality 
of intermediate layers and non-decisive groups in class society. He 
then counterposed this conception of the morality of the prole- 
tarian revolution to the morality of fascism, and he looked to the 
future for historic j'ustification of his position. 

On the invitation of the editors of The New International, 
Dewey wrote a critical comment on Trotsky’s essay. Entitled 
"Means and Ends,” it was printed in The New International of 
August, 1938. He observed that "the end in the sense of conse- 
quences provides the only basis for moral values and action, the 
only justification that can be found for means employed ” While 
a means can only be j'ustified by its end, the end, also, must be 
justified. Then, noting that Trotsky’s stated end, or end-in-view, of 
increasing the power of man over nature and abolishing the power 
of man over man was not necessarily Marxist, Dewey pointed out 
how Trotsky used the word "ends” m two different senses On the 
one hand, Trotsky used "ends” to mean the final justifying end; 
on the other hand, he used this word to signify the means applied 
for the attainment of the final justifying end. And while not ruling 
out class stmggle automatically as a means, Dewey insisted that 
class struggle had to be judged as a means on the ground of the 
interdependence of means and ends. But, Dewey observed, Trot- 
sky justified class struggle because it was the law of laws of history. 
And Trotsky’s assumed scientific historical law of class struggle per- 
mitted Trotsky to establish his means deductively, instead of em- 
pirically in terms of consequences, and of the interdependence of 
means and ends. Here, Dewey technically pinned down the 
a prion character in Trotsky’s thought. And with this, Dewey 
sounded a warning which we can now, with the value of much 
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hindsight^ see and take to heart. 'The belief that a law of history 
determines the particular way m which the struggle is to be carried 
on certainly seems to tend toward a fanatical and over-mystical 
doctrine of the use of certain ways of concluding it [the class strug- 
gle] ” And as Dewey saw the problem, the course taken by the revo- 
lution in the U.S.S R. seemed more explicable "when it is noted 
that means were deduced from a supposed scientific law instead 
of being searched for and adopted on the grounds of their relation 
to the liberation of mankind " The implication of Trotsky's dual 
use of the word "ends" is thus illuminated. The "dictatorship of 
the proletariat," achieved by class struggle, becomes the end in 
place of the final justifying end. 

In an interview granted to Agnes E Meyer, and published in 
The W ashmgton Post on December 19, 1937, Dewey said 

"The great lesson to be derived from these amazing revelations 
[at Coyoacan] is the complete breakdown of revolutionary Marx- 
ism. Nor do I think that a confirmed Communist is going to get 
anywhere by concluding that because he can no longer believe m 
Stalin he must now pin his faith in Trotsky. The great question for 
all American radicals is that they must go back and reconsider the 
whole question of means of inquiry about social change and of 
truly democratic methods of approach to social progress. . . . Dur- 
ing the trial [the Coyoacan Hearings] I asked Trotsky whether 
there was any reason to believe that a proletarian revolution in any 
other country would be more successful than that of Russia. His 
reply was evasive ..." Dewey also said that he had always disa- 
greed with Trotsky, and that after the Coyoacan Hearings, he disa- 
greed more than ever. His critical comment on Trotsky’s essay fur- 
ther illuminates these conclusions, and motivates them. 

At Coyoacan, Dewey asked Trotsky a question concerning the 
August Bloc of Russian Revolutionaries. Lenin had designated those 
in this bloc as "lackeys of capitalism." Were, Dewey asked, the 
Mensheviks in this bloc "lackeys of capital.^" 

Trotsky answered: "... it is a designation for reformists. Lenin 
designated all reformists as lackeys of capitalism ... It is a question 
of a political appreciation and not of criminal thought." 
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A little later, Trotsky was asked about the position m the So- 
viet government occupied by Kamenev and Zinoviev m 1923 when 
Lenin lay ill. Trotsky’s answer was in part. , they were both 
members of the Politburo, which is the genuine guiding center of 
the Party and of the country. The Government, the official Gov- 
ernment, submits to the orders of the Politburo, and a member of 
the Politburo is incomparably more important than the highest 
minister.” 

Also, Trotsky was questioned concerning the structure of the 
Soviets and the relation between them and the Communist Party 
during the early days of the Bolshevik dictatorship He was asked 
if, in fact, *'the Party was supreme over the Commissars^” He an- 
swered ”yes.” The Commissars, he said, were elected by the So- 
viets The Soviets were elected by the people with only ‘'exploiters 
and moral compromisers” excluded from voting He characterized 
the Soviets as more democratic than the Party. He also indicated 
that there had been full discussion and criticism before elections 
to the Soviets, and that, in voting for Bolshevilcs as members of the 
Soviets, the workers and others knew the nature and program 
of the Bolshevik Party Dewey asked if there had been any or- 
ganized manner, aside from criticism and discussion, whereby the 
workers could control branches of the Party. Trotsky answered* 
‘Tt was the right only of Party members to change the Party and to 
control the Party.” A moment later, Dewey asked: "Under these 
circumstances [indicated above] how can you say that it was demo- 
cratic?” 

To this, Trotsky answered: 

"I didn’t say it was democratic in the absolute sense. I consider 
democracy not as a mathematical abstraction, but as a living ex- 
perience of the people. It was a great step to democracy from the 
old regime, but this democracy in its formal expression was limited 
by the necessities of the revolutionary dictatorship ” This meant, 
as Trotsky admitted in answer to another question a moment later, 
"democratic control . . . as . . . consistent with the dictatorship of 
the proletariat.” Questioning and discussion was pursued further, 
Trotsky soon qualified this statement by distinguishing between a 
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dictatorship with the O.G.P.U. for the people, and one where it 
was against the people. However, Trotsky here gave the essence of 
his views on the nature of the state in the period of a proletarian 
dictatorship, prior to the achievement of the final justifying end— 
the creation of a classless society 

Here, then, we have the political features of the different views 
of Dewey and Trotsky on means and ends And in the hearings, as 
I have noted, part of the tragic story of how that state, founded by 
Lenin and Trotsky, and by many of their brave, noble and dedi- 
cated co-workers, evolved or was transformed (Trotsky at Coyoa- 
can insisted on the word transformed in this context) into the Sovi- 
et totaiiiarian regime with which the world is now familiar. And al- 
so, when Trotsky told oTche democratic slogans and of the struggle 
of the Left Opposition which he led against Stalin, and some of 
the men who were executed as '‘Trotskyites,'’ his explanation of 
his defeat was, basically, necessitarian. Quoting from Trotsky’s 
book. The Revolution Betrayed, Dewey asked Trotsky if the dicta- 
torship, in its early stage, were ”a matter of iron necessity ” Trot- 
sky’s answer was* *'To a certain degree, not an absolute degree, but 
to a certain degree it is an historical necessity.” 

Trotsky, one of the founders of the Soviet Union, was ambiva- 
lent in his theories about and analyses of that state. He unmasked 
the frameups of Stalin, refuted many of the lies of the Kremlin, 
and he broke decisively with political followers who refused to 
accept his view that the Soviet Union should be defended because 
it was a workers’ state, though a degenerated one. The last words 
he wrote, as part of his unfinished biography on Stalin, were: 'The 
machine [the bureaucracy] had grown out of ideas. Stalin’s first 
qualification was a contemptuous attitude towards ideas. The ideas 
had ...” When the murderer drove a pickaxe into his head, his 
blood spattered on parts of this uncompleted manuscript. 

In his unfinished biography of Stalin, he also wrote: *1 do not 
know of a single instance of any anti-Trotskyite writings that con- 
tain a single reference to incorrect sources by me,” And at Giyoa- 
can he said, very convincingly; 
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"I am not hungering for power personally. Power is a burden, 
but it IS a necessary and inevitable evil. When your ideas are vic- 
torious, you must accept it. But the mechanics of power is a miser- 
able thing . . . During the time I was in office, the best time was on 
vacations when I wrote books. It is giving me full satisfaction. I am 
patient and await a new wave, a new revolutionary wave, and then, 
if I can serve the mterests of the proletariat, I will do anything I 
can.” 

Shortly after his ninetieth birthday, I talked with Dewey about 
Trotsky. Dewey said. “He was tragic. To see such brilliant native 
intelligence locked up in absolutes.” 

He considered Trotsky as a writer to be the best of the dogmatic 
Marxists, but he looked upon him as a dogmatist. He also con- 
cluded that Trotsky’s mind was of a legalistic order. And after 
hearing all of Trotsky’s testimony, he disagreed with Trotsky’s 
politics more deadedly than ever. 

Further, his experience in Coyoacan was an educative one. I 
recall, for instance, how during a brief intermission in one of the 
afternoon sessions, he spoke with me in Trotsky’s garden. His re- 
marks are, in my opinion, especially significant. He said that he 
had made mistakes, but that he had done this going on the evidence 
which he had. He had made mistakes because he didn’t know more. 
He was thinking then, not only about the direct material of the 
Moscow Trials, but also about his own views. He was testing his 
own ideas. He was correrting himself where he had been mistaken. 

And in his interview with Agnes E. Meyer, he summed up his 
conclusions thus; 

"... the conclusion, or moral, or whatever you want to call it, is 
that we must depend on our own community, upon our own demo- 
cratic methods for the working out of our problems, both domestic 
and international.” 

And he also explained his earlier attitude towards the Soviet 
Union, “These revelations have been a bitter disillusionment to me 
personally. ... I did believe that a highly important soaal experi- 
ment was going on in that country [the Soviet Union] from which 
we and the other so-called capitalistic nations could learn a good 
deal. I looked upon the Soviet Union as a social laboratory in which 
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significant experiments would be worked out. . . . Truth is the main- 
spring of human progress.” 


The final report of the Commission of Inquiry, Not Guilty , was 
published in 1938. It is a model for any future efforts of this kind. 
The bulk of this work was done by Miss Suzanne La Follette, Dew- 
ey did editing and editorial work, offered suggestions, and did a 
minor part of the writing. The report is an achievement in itself, 
and a monument to all who worked in this enterprise. It is an ex- 
ample of democratic thinking, reasoning, procedure and of Dew- 
ey's own conceptions of methods of free inquiry. 

Dewey made two speeches at mass meetings in 1937, following 
his journey to Mexico. One, Truth is on the March , was delivered 
at Mecca Temple in New York City on May 9, 1937. In it, he re- 
ported on the work of the sub-committee in Mexico, and lashed out 
at those who were still conducting an organized campaign calculated 
to prevent the Commission from completing its task. And he said: 
”To hold Trotsky guilty of the specific charge upon which he was 
convicted because of his well known opposition to the present rulers 
of the Soviet Union is not fair or square ” He accused some liberals 
of '*an intellectual shirking that is close to intellectual dishonesty. 
. . . Treachery to the very cause of liberalism. For if liberalism 
means anj1:hing, it means complete and courageous devotion to 
freedom of inquiry.” 

And m conclusion, he declared: 

”Lines are being drawn between devotion to justice and adher- 
ence to a faction, between fair play and a love of darkness that is 
reactionary m effect no matter what banner it floats.” 

And then in a speech, delivered at the Mecca Hotel in New 
York City on December 12th, Dewey announced the verdict of the 
Commission of Inquiry, declaring Trotsky and Sedov not guilty. 
He said in part: 

”The implications of this finding are profoundly disturbing . . . 
the present regime [in the Soviet Union] is seeking to identify 
political opposition to itself with criminal activity against the Soviet 
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Union and people . . . shocking is the systematic use by the Com- 
munist parties throughout the world of the vicious 'Trotskyist-ter- 
rorist-fascist’ amalgam as a means of destroying political opposition 
and even of justifying gross frameups and assassinations . Even 
m this country, the Communist Party and its labor and liberal 
sympathizers have used this strictly amoral tactic, indistinguishable 
from the tactic of Fascism, to slander and persecute opposition, 
with a resulting confusion and disruption of the forces of economic 
and political progress which cannot be too strongly condemned ” 

And he explained this Communist conduct as a repudiation by 
a disciplmed political organization, world wide in scope and in- 
fluence, of the principles of truth and justice upon which the foun- 
dations of civilizations are laid. This signified an extraordinary 
corruption of the idealistic heritage of the Russian revolution and 
revealed "a danger a^amst which our own people must guard 
themselves without illusion and without compromise.” 

After delivering the speech, John Dewey looked tired. He had 
talked simply, unpretentiously. As he concluded, his voice had 
thickened a trifle with fatigue. He had given himself to what he 
saw as truth, justice, fair play. He had put aside his own work m 
order to help a man whose ideas he opposed, gain a fair hearing 
before world history. He had given his mind fully to this cause. 
He practiced his own preaching in the face of scorn. At a time when 
so many American liberals were surrendering their best traditions 
to a new barbarism, he helped to vindicate those traditions. 

In 1898, William James, at the State House in Boston^, protested 
against a proposed medical license bill. He provoked criticism from 
his colleagues in the Medical School at Harvard. And in a letter 
to a friend, he commented 

. . If Zola and Col. Picquart can face the whole French army, 
can’t I face their [James’s colleagues] disapprovaP Much more 
easily than that of my own conscience!” 


Dewey, the heir of James, also became the heir of Zola. He had 
stood up and declared to the world that a mighty and powerful 
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empire had lied, and that it had framed innocent men. Since that 
time the pattern of its action has spread like a noxious blight to 
every part of the world m which, through its satellites, the Soviets 
have come to power. Those who thought that the Moscow Trials 
were a local episode, and not our concern, were mistaken. Dewey 
was right in his belief that they constituted a grave challenge to 
liberalism everywhere 


In a recent conversation, John Dewey remarked. *The only ends 
are the consequences ” For John Dewey and for all those who share 
his faith in truth and in the spirit of free inquiry and in demo- 
cratic standards of fair play, the consequences are really men The 
only worth while ends in community life are free men who live 
and exemplify their freedom in a social and cooperative spirit For 
totalitarians, the consequences are a different kind of man, a man 
physically enslaved by force and mentally terrorized by lies. The 
tradition which John Dewey vindicated and personified in Mexico 
was one which makes it possible for men to live a life of freedom 
based on truth. The methods which he vindicated were his own 
methods of free inquiry. In our age, many serious and liberal men 
of intelligence have despaired of truth, of the viability and effec- 
tiveness of truth in the struggle against totalitarian lies. The Mos- 
cow Trials produced one of the most monstrous of all totalitarian 
lies. And it was with Dewey’s own method of free inquiry that 
this lie was exposed In substance, John Dewey revealed here, as 
he has in his entire life, the great moral value of the liberal ideals 
of truth, freedom, fair play As time goes on, men who cherish 
freedom will remember with love and warmth the memory of the 
seventy-eight-year-old, gray-haired philosopher who made this 
mission of justice to Mexico City, and who performed it with such 
simplicity, candor, courage, and intelligence. 
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